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Every person who maliciously . 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures | 
any book, map, chart, picture, 

engraving, statue, coin, model, 

apparatus, or other work of lit- 

erature, art, mechanics or ob- 

ject of curiosity, deposited in 

any public library, gallery, 

museum or collection is guilty 

of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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The 1974 gold 
Continental Mark IV. 
A new standard. 





For 1974, at slightly higher cost, the gold Continental Mark IV 
will be a new standard by which all American personal luxury cars will be judged. 
Rush for it. 
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Distinctive design combined with up-to-the-minute usefulness. That’s what makes 
Henredon furniture so uniquely livable. Henredon’s dedication to quality — 
the best materials, the most careful craftsmanship —is evident throughout the wide variety 
of Henredon styles spanning every major decorative influence. To see illustrations of 
Henredon’s Four Centuries Collection, furniture inspired by 


French country originals of the 17th and 18th centuries, send $1.00 
to Henredon, Dept. AD 7-74, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. Ce re O} 
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Height 11 inches + Width 8% inches 


BUTTERFLY GIKE 


Butterfly Girl is a recent work in Steuben glass. 
The glass design is by Peter Yenawine; the engraving 
design is by David Johnston. The first example, 
pictured above, was engraved by Ladislav Havlik 
and was completed on June 8, 1973. 
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FRONT COVER: Garden Room in the Beverly Hills residence of Miss Dinah Shore. 
Photographed by Jeremiah O. Bragstad. 
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It’s not only aHome ora Ranch 
...It’s a Way of Life. 


Unusual... unique... magnificent properties are offered by Previews in 
Colorado and the Southwest. There are many distinguished properties 
scattered in these and other areas...and, Previews can help you find the 
property best suited for your needs. 


“Little King Ranch”, in a magnificent setting, surrounded by National 
Forest, in the Rockies, has extensive recreational facilities, and is ideally 
suited as a retreat for a corporation, organization or distinguished club. 
The luxurious condominium apartment, in Aspen, with breathtaking views | 
is perfect for the ski enthusiast. /deal as a retreat or retirement home is the 
80-acre ranch in the awe-inspiring setting of the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. The contemporary home, with a heated indoor pool, in the mild 
climate of New Mexico is superbly suited for the easy, relaxed lifestyle of 





Houston, Texas. Elegant 18-room residence. Servants’ apart- 


ment. Almost two gardened acres... childrens’ playground; ; , oe } : 
heated pools, tennis court. AD-90105. a retiree. Formal elegance is the keynote of the magnificent residence in 


Memorial area of Houston. The rooms are of majestic proportions ...a 50-ft. 
living room with an 18-ft. high glass wall reveals an exquisite garden. .. for- 
mal dining room highlighted by mirrored arches. Five luxurious bedrooms. 


Illustrated brochures available on request. 


Previews | INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Real tors 


909 17th Street, Denver, Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 534-4922 





acetal New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. * Palm Beach * Chicago « Los Angeles 
Westcliffe, Colo. An 80-acre mountain-view ranch San Francisco « Paris * Rome * Munich « Jersey, Channel Islands * Dublin 
‘ : Sue 
8-room residence, guest house, barn, corrals, loading chute. 
Will carry 40-50 cows, (25 included). AD-90120. Pe 
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Artesia, New Mexico. This two- ievel 7-room 1 Contemoe: 
rary, With a large heated indoor pool, is superb in design. 
Within easy drive of resorts, skiing. AD-90113. 





i 
Aspen, Colo. Luxurious 5 vithin Aspen Gard County, Colo. “Little King Ranch”, approx. 100 miles from Denver, is a complex \} 
Alps condominium compl id Aspen finely appointed and beautifully furnished buildings. About 60 bedrooms, conference roca 
beyond. Offered exquisitely { dining facilities for 100. Private airstrip, lake; 117 acres. AD-90092. 
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DESIGNED BY JOSEPH BRASWELL ASSOCIATES, INC AID QUARRY TILE BY AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO All product names are trademarks of Americ 
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La dolce vita comes to the bathroom. In color so rich, sorare, | 



































J this Amalfi bath suite is a limited edition made only tospecialorder. | ~~ 
The ambiance: total luxury. From the built-in seat and gold rity 
sheathed Heritage fittings on the spacious six-foot Gothic poc 

And the sculptured frieze on the Classic pedestal lavatory.To the | — : . . 

. timeless styling of the Carlyle toilet and Margate bidet lhe: (New EGR eae, At re ee 


Send coupon for details. 


BEAUTIFUL IS THE NEW | 
AMERICAN-STANDARD | 
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_ for energy saving today... 
and endless carefree tomorrows 


‘This masterfully designed combination of three-ovens-in one gives you 
the choice of three different ways to save time and energy. A MICRO- 
WAVE OVEN for time-saving, energy saving speed. ASTAY-HOT OVEN 
ep meals warm ‘til you're ready toserve. ASELF-CLEANING OVEN 
sasions when conventional cooking is preferred. Only Thermador 
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“Robin with March Marigolds” 
7 1/2’ x 8 1/4” — A numbered edition of 500 
Price — $550.00 


Daffodil “Manco” 
8 1/2” x 13 — A numbered edition of 250 
Price — $450.00 


“Juvenile Robin” 
5 1/2” x 5” — A numbered edition of 950 
Price — $150.00 


Have you started a collection of porcelain sculptures yet? If 
you haven't, you are missing out on one of the most beautiful 
art forms of our time. Dr. Burgues of Lakewood, New Jersey, 
has been acclaimed to be one of our country’s finest por- 
celain sculptors. Each piece is a work of art in itself, capturing 
a special moment of nature. For example, spring can be kept 
forever with the beauty of a daffodil or the memory of a robin. 


Start your collection today at Armstrong’s, home of the 
largest selection of porcelain sculptures on the West Coast. 


Catalog available upon request. 


Porcelain Sculptures 
by 
Burgues 
at 


Armstrong's 


150 E. Third Street 
Pomona, California 91766 


Phone: (714) 622-4535 


Hours: 
9:00 — 5:30 Tuesday — Saturday 
Closed Sunday and Monday 

















LETTERS 


to the editors 








The Editors invite any com- 
ments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. Address: 
Letters 
Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 





This is just a thank-you 
letter for publishing such a 
consistently delightful maga- 
zine as Architectural Digest. 
It is my favorite escapist 
reading material, and 
although I prefer the more 
traditional interiors, I find 
the eclectic and extremely 
modern approaches very 
stimulating, also. Even your 
advertisements are beauti- 
fully done and very persua- 
sive. In other words, thank 
you for a magazine that is 
totally complete. 


Delores G. Wagner 
La Jolla, California 


May I use this opportunity to 
mention that the January/ 
February 1974 issue is, in my 
opinion, the very best of all 
the numbers of your beauti- 
ful magazine which I have 
seen during the last three 
years. 


Aimo Paloluoma 
Helsinki, Finland 


In addition to current issues, 
I still have my copies of your 
number-eleven series. With- 
in my modest means, your 
review has often furnished 
me with decorative inspira- 
tion, which proves one must 
not necessarily be rich to 
love beauty. 


M. A. Callaghan 
Montreal, Canada 


In the issue of Architectural 
Digest for March-April 1974, 
I was interested in reading 
the article “Georgia Govern- 
nor’s Mansion,” designed by 
Thomas A. Bradbury, A.I.A., 
and Associates. I have seen 
this mansion and remember 
very well when Mr. Brad- 
bury and one of his associ- 
ates came to see the 
governor’s mansion in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, which was 
designed by my brother-in- 
law, William C. Gilmer, and 
constructed in 1963. 

It amazes me that no credit 
is given even for inspiration 
of the older and dignified 
design. I quote from the 
opening sentence in the mag- 
azine section of the Times 


Picayune, March 10, 1963: 
‘Designed to be a permanent 
representation of the old 
South, the new governor’s 
mansion in Baton Rouge is a 
four-level structure of 
Louisiana Greek Revival 
architecture, prominent in 
the state after 1830.’ Now 
the second paragraph of 
your article on the Georgia 
mansion reads as follows: 
“The building, designed by 
the Atlanta firm of Thomas 
Bradbury and Associates, is 
a classic example of Greek 
Revival architecture so pop- 
ular throughout the South in 
the first half of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


Not only is the lower 
facade an almost identical 
design, but the entrance 
foyer and the beautiful circu- 
lar stairs and hall are as 
close to the original as it is 
possible to make them, 
including the columns, floor 
pattern and the impressive 
stairway. The Louisiana 
mansion has a correct roof 
which makes it a work of 
art. The Georgia mansion 
has a totally inappropriate 
roof. The dignity and grace 
seem defeated by the roof. 
The fanlight, sidelights and 
window above ate very simi- 
lar. William C. Gilmer is a 
distinguished architect and 
has specialized in traditional 
architecture and with his 
partner, Paul G. Annan, is 
responsible for the famous 
St. Marks Episcopal Church, 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
said to be one of the finest 
Gothic churches built in the 
South during this century. 
The furnishings and décor of 
the Georgia mansion are 
rightfully praised, and we in 
Louisiana need a fine-arts 
commission to collect 
authentic pieces for ours. 

I have subscribed to your 
splendid magazine for years 
and eagerly await each issue. 
I sincerely hope that you will 
wish to give some recogni- 
tion to the earlier structure. 
Every traditional building 
owes a great deal to the past. 
No architect considers his 
plans private property, but 
rather, is complimented by 
praise and also recognition. 
Both Mr. Gilmer and the 
state of Louisiana seem to 
warrant some credit for the 
1963 accomplishment. 


Julia Morrow Gilmer 
Shreveport, Louisiana 





Not that it’s dramatically im- 
portant, but in the write-up 
of the Manhattan city apart- 
ment of architect John Carl 
Warnecke, it states that 
Thai-silk king James Thomp- 
son disappeared in the Cam- 
bodian jungle. In fact, Mr. 
Thompson disappeared 
while vacationing in the 
Cameron Highlands, in Ma- 
laysia, which is on the oppo- 
site side of the Gulf of Siam. 
I was living in Bangkok at 
the time of his disappear- 
ance and the subsequent ex- 
tensive search. Possibly Mr. 
Warnecke’s “Cambodian” 
pieces are actually Siamese 
or Malaysian. 


E. B. Miles, AID, Acc. 
Annapolis, Maryland 


I was greatly disappointed 
that the superb room done 
by Langwith for the San 
Francisco Design Show was 
not included in your pic- 
tures. Many of us found it 
to be aroom worthy of great 
applause. It held quality— 
which I found lacking in 
some of the rooms shown. 

This is a small complaint, 
as I find your magazine to be 
the only American publica- 
tion left to us that shows 
truly beautiful rooms and 
gardens. Printed on fine 
paper, it’s worthy of staying 
in one’s library. Keep up the 
good work! 


Dr. Harvey Smith-Spencer 
Los Angeles, California 


After receiving one of your 
renewal letters, I considered 
dropping my subscription. In 
my opinion, it most surely 
was not in keeping with the 
character of your magazine. 
However, your follow-up 
letter was much more cour- 
teous in tone. It helped in 
resolving my ambivalent 
feelings. The magazine is 
such a joy to receive. I en- 
close my renewal as I have 
been doing for many years. 
However, I do protest this 
kind of promotion. I feel it 
would be a poor reflection 
on my taste were you to 
send this kind of notice to 
the few people to whom I 
have sent gift subscriptions. 
Hopefully this won’t happen. 
Lona Dagenais 

Los Angeles, California 


The Garber/Kennedy house, 
reviewed in your January/ 


February issue, illustrates 
one of the great failings of 
modern designers interested 
in working with what has 
been done in earlier times; 
namely, they miss the spirit 
of the thing. Why? They 
simply have not done their 
homework. The Garber/ 
Kennedy furnishings are 
exquisite; the floors are 
magnificent; and the colors 
appear true throughout. But 
to try to make a complete 
statement, as they have obvi- 
ously done, requires more 
than a mere assemblage of 
beautiful things. They started 
from scratch; they had a 
chance to do the thing right, 
but instead, what one sees is 
a basic superficiality. Yes, 
they could have worked with 
modern materials and with 
modern American trades- 
men, too, if only they had 
started with a thorough 
study of what inspired the 
original architectural forms 
they were attempting to 
demonstrate as valid. But did 
they study even Vitruvius or 
Palladio? 

The unique harmonies 
they were trying to recap- 
ture did not just happen, 
originally. They were as 
carefully thought out as any 
Bach fugue. It is a pity men 
who should have known bet- 
ter were in such a hurry. Be- 
cause of this, they missed a 
chance to create a com- 
pletely orchestrated work of 
art. 


Fredrick Porter 
Orange, California 


I am writing this as a rebut- 
tal to a comment made by 
Miss Joan Goldman, of New 
York City, in your last issue’s 
Letters to the Editors. Miss 
Goldman’s comment on “the 
grand manner” struck me as 
somewhat elitist. It has 
always been my viewpoint 
that elegance and gracious 
living are relevant to any 
age, whether truly in the 
grand manner or in not so 
grand a manner. I sincerely 
hope you do not “get away 
from this sort of thing” as 
Miss Goldman so readily 
suggested. I so look forward 
to seeing each new issue of 
your magazine, hoping it will 
be filled with such fine homes 
as the Garber/Kennedy resi- 
dence. 


Robert Ricker 
Anaheim, California 
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_ A Mercedes-Benz door lock proves 





trength. That’s what you're see- 

ing demonstrated on this page. 
A Mercedes-Benz door lock, weigh- 
ing little more than two pounds, 
lifts more than two tons—and 
could safely lift another ton. 

Why go to all this trouble to 
demonstrate the strength of a door 
lock? Because-in an automobile, 
strength can be critical to your 
safety. The demonstration: the door 


lock from this Mercedes-Benz 
450SE Sedan was used as the only 
link between the 4000-pound auto- 
mobile and a lifting device. Latched 
and locked as it would be in the 
car’s door, the patented safety cone 
door lock supports the car with 
ease. In all, over fifteen lifts were 
accomplished without incident. 
The safety cone door lock is 
only a part of the Mercedes-Benz 


‘a point about automotive safety with a 
| daring television demonstration. 


safety story. The rigid passenger 
cell, the double collapsible steering 
system and the gasoline tank loca- 
tion are some of the others. 
Features like these are often 
overlooked because they are out of 
sight. But, because they are impor- 
tant to your safety, at Mercedes- 
Benz they are never out of mind. 


Mercedes-Benz AY) 


























Start decorating. The Tiara II Collection is here. An extraordinary selection of bedroom and dining 
room furniture in lustrous natural wood and delicate painted finishes. Send for our color brochure of 
room scenes and decorating ideas. Fifty cents to White of Mebane, Dept. AD-06, Mebane, N.C. 27302. 











the ART spectrum 


Jade & Oriental Art 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel - 9500 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 90212 Telephone (213) 278-2814 
Fairmont Hotel - 950 Mason Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 94106 Telephone (415) 391-3440 





Museum Quality White Jade Boat 


A magnificent example of Ch’ien Lung Period craftsmanship. Carved 
from a single block of rare white jade, the sculpture is unique in the 
quality of the stone, the intricacy of the carving (the chain is formed of 21 
individual loose rings), and the unusual subject. Nott Ny 9 inches 
by 5inches. One of our choice jade art objects from a Se ae of over 300 

hardstone carvings. — 
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‘Beachhead 
at Maunalua Bay 


Eighteen thousand square feet 
of bachelor living space 


Interior Design by Stephen Chase, of Arthur Elrod Associates 







“The logistics sound like the 
’ Normandy invasion.” ‘Well, 
j that’s one description,” laughs 
designer Stephen Chase. “‘It 
§ was an enormous challenge.” 

He is sitting in the patio of 
the Los Angeles offices of 
“tee, Arthur Elrod Associates of 
. Palm Springs. Richly tanned 
and wearing a quasi military 
outfit with green and scarlet 

epaulets, Mr. Chase appears more like a young Field Marshal Alex- 
z ander of Tunis than an interior designer. His tan, it must be noted, 
a@ is not from Palm Springs or Los Angeles but from the tropical sun of 
#. Hawaii. Lately, and with reason, he has been spending a good deal of 
# time in an enchanted setting not far from Honolulu. 

Between Diamond Head and Koko Head on the southern edge of the 





Architecture by Bauer-Mori, AIA 
Landscape Architecture by George Walters 





i iN } i Below: Living Room grouping heightened by mirrored ceiling, sunken floor. 



























































Photographed by Fritz Taggart 
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Frondy garden of water and sculpture. 


island of Oahu, sheltered from all the 
elements save the kona wind, lies 
Maunalua Bay. Here, on a seven-acre 
estate once owned by industrialist 
Henry Kaiser, Stephen Chase has re- 
cently finished quite different and 
luxurious houses for two brothers 
from Oklahoma City, young bache- 
lors and amateur sportsmen. The 
Alfred Goldman house, shown on 
these pages, was the first to have 
been completed. 

“Why was it such a challenge?” 

The designer leans back in the 
patio chair, firmly holding a leather 
notebook and assuming a more mili- 
tary manner. 

“You see, it was a matter of logis- 
tics,’ he explains. ‘‘Not so much inte- 
rior design, but logistics. In fact, the 
design by itself could have been ac- 





complished in a week. : 
However, Alfred Goldman’s wishes 
were precise, and raised enoughi§: 
issues for the work of remodeling and | 
decorating a house built in 1961 to: 
consume the better part of two and a 
half years. : 
It becomes clear why Stephen’ 
Chase thought of his assignment more| 
as an exercise in logistics than as ani 
exercise in fine design. Though it was’ 
both of these, it was, above all, ai 
matter of organization. He commis-) 
sioned custom-made furniture and| 
cabinets, acquired marbles and fine’ 
woods, fabrics and wallcoverings and 
then located craftsmen able to deal 
with them properly. Much of the nec- | 
essary talent and material were not 
available in the Islands, or were pro-) 
hibitive in cost. The components of § 
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Upper left: In the Guest Bedroom, twin opium beds are cased in handwoven Maria Kipp fabric. Lower left: African sculpture and hand- 





made bottles by Don Hartman detail Master Bedroom. Right: The spacious Game Room offers backgammon and comfortable seating. 





The ocean, an unceasing presence. 


the house were designed on the main- 
land, but the startling fact is that they 
were literally assembled there as 
well, before being moved to Hawaii. 
And, with the possible exception of 
sea shells and tropical fish, the entire 
décor of the completed house was im- 
ported. Stephen Chase even insisted 
on bringing wood for the fireplaces, 
not certain that he would find the 
exact sort he required. 

Clearly everything had to be organ- 
ized and assembled with the preci- 
sion of a military operation. The para- 
mount problem was to have goods 
procured, loaded onto one ship and 
landed en masse in Honolulu. Eventu- 
ally, it was all packed into seven 
huge sea vans and put aboard a single 
vessel. When this matériel reached 
the shores of Hawaii, Stephen Chase 


supervised the unloading and saw 
that everything was put in its proper 
place. It was a period of immense ac- 
tivity. For many weeks between fifty 
and sixty artisans worked daily under 
his direction at Maunalua Bay, a num- 
ber of them having come from Los 
Angeles with the cargo itself. 

The result of his careful planning is 
enduring and spectacular. For all its 
urban orientation and sophistication, 
the house was arranged, as Mr. 
Goldman wished, for comfort and ex- 
tensive use. He conducts much busi- 
ness from Maunalua Bay and does a 
great deal of entertaining. In fact, 
there are at least six separate areas 
designed for entertainment, including 
a bar with an imposing salt-water 
aquarium built into one wall. Nor has 
the indoor/outdoor life so typical of 
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The Library, opposite and above, domed in stained glass,is tailored with sue 
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de niches and wine racks. Sukiyaki is served Japanese- 


fashion at the low table, cushioned by a Prentice sofa. Nearby, a chaise longue and glass painting are joined by Edward Fields carpet. 





A view for fine dining is embellished with 
imported marble, comforting leather chairs. 


Hawaii and its temperate climate 
been overlooked. The long windows 
of the living room, for example, are 
rarely closed, and the area flows nat- 
urally toward the swimming pool. The 
pool itself is watched over by two 
marvelous concrete polar bears, 
sturdy guardians brought in across 
the marble floor of the living room by 
forklift. Beyond the swimming pool 
are tennis courts, facilities for polo 
ponies, and the bay, for sailing. 
However, within the 18,000 square- 
foot area of the house itself, a city 
life style prevails. The large bedroom 
and dressing area, for example, con- 
tain a sophisticated and technical 
command center; at hand is a com- 


£ 
I 


plex electric console capable o 
trolling everything in the house, from 


music and television to draperies and 


the outdoor Jacuzzi. 

Mr. Goldman had waited long and 
patiently and finally, through the de- 
signer’s efforts, his dream became a 
reality. The day arrived when he was 
summoned from Oklahoma City. He 
flew in with little more than his at- 
taché case, since everything—down 
to suits and sports clothes in closets, 
and shirts and linens in special cabi- 
nets — was in place and waiting for 
him at Maunalua Bay. His books were 
arranged on shelves, his favorite pic- 
tures hung and his sports trophies 
stunningly displayed. Even a staff of 
servants had been briefed on its re- 
sponsibilities and the use of the 
house. Perhaps not since Jay Gatsby’s 
moment at West Egg has there been 
such an apparently instant and mirac- 
ulous gathering together of splendor. 
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Opposite: Mirrored walls and Phil Sicola 
cabinets illuminate entrance to Master Bed- 
room, where a cocktail table conceals pop-up 
television, and ribbed carpet’by Edward 
Fields suggests Ocean setting. Above: Clus- 
tering aquarium fish from local salt waters. 


SP 





The Master Bedroom suite, above left and upper right, includes a Bath Lounge with an ocean view and whirl- 
pool bath. Above, lower right: Mirrors in the Guest Bath reflect a Nicola Simbari painting above the sofa. 
Vanity bench, lamps and accessories are by Hudson-Rissman. Opposite: The terraces of the Living Room are 
appointed with McGuire sofas, a table by Phil Sicola and, amidst native shells, a vase from Hudson-Rissman. 
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“A successful interior is comfortable, livable! un-done- | 
This is what you come home for.” 




















Pierre Hotel Skyscape 








66 ne moves and taste 
Zz essai William 
Machado’s clients, who 
Es me left a fourteen-room 
Be duplex filled with English, 
French and Oriental 
antiques and art fora 
..... tower apartment in 
| Manhattan’s Hotel Pierre. The 
designer was asked to provide a 
| contemporary setting for their collec- 
tion of Impressionist paintings and 
drawings. What he also achieved 
is a home which meets on equal terms 
the breath-taking skyscape through 
which the apartment seems to soar. 
“The owners wanted elegance; 
I wanted something very simple,” 
says Mr. Machado. Both desires were 
satisfied, because the designer con- 
siders elegant simplicity his 
signature. “More and more I like 
less and less,” he concludes, a pref- 
erence consistent with the Chinese 
brushwork and calligraphy he 
collects. Citing architects Barragan 
and Le Corbusier as influences, 
Mr. Machado regards furniture as 
part of a room’s architecture, often 
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Interior Design by William Machado 


building in banquettes, sofas, 
storage units. “I like to be aware of 
space, not cover it up. This way 

the illusion of space is preserved.” 
A successful interior is comfortable, 
livable, “‘un-done,” according to 
designer Machado. ‘This is what you 
come home for. Everyone needs a 
place to breathe, nice things to live 
with— art, books, plants, sculpture, 
perhaps beautiful Oriental rugs 

and fabrics to spark the whole.” 

To achieve an ambience of warmth 
and quiet in the Pierre apartment, 
Mr. Machado had to completely gut 
the former hotel suite, leaving 
only concrete floors and window 
openings. Once space had been 
reassigned by architect Milton Klein, 
the designer achieved his objec- 
tives with a characteristic blend of 
natural materials and cloudy, 
rain-washed colors from nature. 

“I kept the interior very low key 
because the rooms were meant to 
focus on the paintings. As it happens, 
I like playing down color.” A one- 
time textile designer, in partnership 
with Billy Baldwin, and sometime 


= _ Dignitied understatement for remodeled Manhattan suite 


leisure painter, Mr. Machado has a 
great feeling for textures, often 
using undyed wools, cottons, linens 
and silks in shade on shade to 
reinforce an effect. In this apartment 
the bloom of texture adds dimen- 
sion to walls covered in wool suede 
or cotton twill in soft neutral tones, 
perfect grounds for the Pissarros, 
Vuillards, Renoirs and Boudins. 
Under designer Machado’s uner- 
ring hand, form, line, color, texture 
and light flow together into a fagade 
as serene as a lily pond. In turn, 
this repose is highlighted by evidence 
of the owners’ personalities and 
interests—a collection of miniature 
chairs, much-loved books, Chinese 
and English porcelain, family 
photographs. And this is what 
William Machado prefers. ‘I don’t 
want a house or apartment to 
look as if it belongs to me. I like my 
clients to develop their tastes. 
When someone calls and says, ‘Please 
come over; the maid moved the 
cocktail table and the accessories, 
and I need you to put it all back 
together,’ then I feel unhappy.” = 


Opposite: Clean-lined Living Room forms dramatic foil for paintings by Bonnard and Vuillard. Scalamandré wool challis covers 18th- 
century French chairs, while mohair velour from Clarence House, on sofa, complements rare, burnt-orange Coromandel screen. Below 
left: Living Room sweeps past Machado-designed tables and chairs to banquette pillowed in velvet and silk by Clarence House. Paint- 
ings, from left, by Pissarro, Monet, Renoir, Sisley. Center: Aubusson rug warms Hall Gallery, where an oil by De Zegonac over Régence 


console faces works by Picasso, Klee, Morisot, Matisse. Right: The city breathes night through marble-silled windows into Living Room. 
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Photographed by Richard Champion 




































































Color au courant 


Interior Design by Rubén de Saavedra, AID 
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Unconventional Penthouse 
Pied-a-terte 


D uring the fifties,Gordon Jenkins 


captured the mood of sophisti- 
cated New York living in the words 
and music of ‘‘Manhattan Tower.” In 
the seventies, Rubén de Saavedra 
made the image come true with a 
pied-a-terre in a tower on Manhat- 
tan’s Park Avenue. 

Palaces and apartments are often 
designed as backdrops for collections 
of furniture, art or objets, but in this 
case, Mr. de Saavedra created a live 
setting using the city itself as a stage. 

“My clients live principally in the 
country,” the designer explains, “but 
they like to come to New York once 
or twice a week for theater, opera or 
just to see friends. My idea for this 
apartment was to give them the 
feeling that they were sailing above 
the city, enjoying the lights, the sky- 
line and even the change of seasons.”’ 

Mr. de Saavedra’s chief design 
problem was in redefining space. “It 
looked like a bowling alley,” he re- 
members. ‘Originally it was part of a 
duplex, and a hotel duplex at that. 
There were too many doors, peculiar 
closets, inadequate kitchen space. 
The solution was to restructure the 
entire place.” Accordingly, the long, 
narrow living room was shortened by 
building a huge mirrored closet at one 
end, off the master bedroom, and a 
large, walk-in kitchen at the other 
end, next to the study. 

Moreover, Mr. de Saavedra wanted 
to make a strong, sophisticated state- 
ment for his clients, who were accus- 
tomed to the more conservative, 
country life. ‘I wanted New York to 
be a part of the apartment no matter 
which way you looked. I kept the 
windows uncluttered for maximum 
view, and where there were no win- 
dows, I used mirrors to reflect the 


view and also to add the illusion of 
dimension.” 

The designer also made use of ex- 
traordinary color in articulating the 
décor. ‘‘Ketchup-red,” he calls it (over 
the protest of his clients), liberally 
splashed throughout the rooms. The 
main entrance opens directly into the 
living room, with vibrantly red-lac- 
quered walls, dark red-toned parquet 
floor and plumpy, red furniture. The 
color scheme may be strong, but the 
tone of the room is serene, due in no 
small part to the soft beige, cream and 
brown-toned accents. 

The small study-cum-card-room 
picks up these tones, especially with 
the tobacco-brown corduroy sofa, 
and the master bedroom follows suit 
with brown-and-white, Chinoiserie- 
printed wallpaper, its pattern re- 
versed in the adjoining bathroom. 

Mirrors, again, have been used for 
a spacey effect in the guest bathroom, 
where chrome, white and terra-cotta 
geometrics create an aura of sophis- 
ticated opulence. 

Although the apartment was 
planned as an occasional residence, it 
is extremely well equipped as a home 
base. The designer’s subtle touches 
are everywhere: the frosted-glass 
tops of stereo speakers light up to 
produce a soft, indirect glow through- 
out the living room; bathrooms are 
furnished entirely in molded-plastic 
cabinets and fixtures; an electrified, 
catch-all bookcase lights up the den. 

And to capture the full flavor of a 
Manhattan tower, the bathtub is 
raised slightly and placed next to a 
large, uncluttered window, so that 
Rubén de Saavedra’s New York- 
loving client can have a leisurely soak 
while enjoying the tulips blooming 
on Park Avenue. # 





Opposite, upper left: The custom burl 
panels in this dining/game area of the Liv- 
ing Room conceal uneven walls and beams 
while creating storage space. Opposite, 
upper right and below: Angular Bernard 


Buffet, Le Cirque, and gilded-bronze desk 


contrast with gentle curves of Régence 
chair, signed E. Meunier. Edward Fields cus- 
tom rug patterns and unites Living Room— 
study area, wet bar and conversation area. 


Photographed by Alexandre Georges 
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...Using the city itself as a stage... 


1/Guest/Game Room invites relaxation. Etagére, designed by Rubén 
de Saavedra, unabashedly confronts Saavedra-Tut’s-tomb painting. 
2/Strong linear pattern of carpeting makes sun-filled Guest/ 

Game Room appear longer and wider. 

3/Mirrored dressing table reflects part of Master Bedroom, where 
lampshade and bed are triangled in Korean silk from 

Brunschwig & Fils. 

4/Built-in closets and drawers in the Dressing Room 

eliminate clutter of conventional bedroom pieces. All plexiglass 
furniture designed by Rubén de Saavedra. 
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Made inUS.A. 


The story of American folk art 


hile visiting the United States in 
eae Charles Dickens spent a 
night in the frontier town of Lebanon, 
Illinois. In the ‘‘best room” of the local 
inn he was captivated by “two oil por- 
traits of the kit-cat size, representing 
the landlord and his infant son, both 
looking as bold as lions, and staring 
out of the canvas with an intensity 
that would have been cheap at any 
price.” 

The English novelist had discov- 
ered what has been, until recently, a 
neglected part of the American heri- 
tage: the prodigious flowering of 
native artistic talent, which began in 
colonial times, reached its peak in 
the mid-nineteenth century, and is 
today known as American folk art. 
This large and varied body of work 
consists not only of paintings — por- 
traits, landscapes and scenes of daily 
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By Ruth Wolfe 


life —but also of carved, wooden fig- 
ureheads, carrousel figures, whirli- 
gigs, garden ornaments, samplers and 
toys. Equally important are the deco- 
rated utilitarian pieces, such as 
painted furniture, trade signs, weath- 
ervanes, decoys, quilts and a host of 
other objects distinguished for their 
rich carving, painting and stitchery. 
Done on farms and in small country 
towns, folk art reflects the unsophisti- 
cated tastes of rural America in the 
pre-industrial era. Its creators were a 
diverse group of men and women, 
most of whom never thought of them- 
selves as artists. They were, rather, 


1/ Weathervane, possibly by J. W. Fiske 
New York, circa 1870 
Copper and cast iron, 37” x 47” 
Courtesy, Gerald Kornblau, New York 


skilled artisans who earned a living} 
from their craft, or talented amateurs: 
who made art for their own use and 
amusement. Most limners, as the early; 
portraitists were called, traveled from 
one village to another in search of! 
subjects; often they were ‘‘house 
decorators”’ as well, painting walls, 
floors, furniture and signs to the cus- 
tomer’s order. (Dickens’s frontier por- 
traitist had also painted all the front! 
doors in a nearby town, getting along, 
the author tells us, ‘‘by eating his: 





























2/ Marblehead Harbor, by J. O. J. Frost 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, circa 1920-1930 
Oil on canvas, 30” x 62” 

Courtesy, Kennedy Galleries, New York 


3/ Shop sign for ship timber, signed Marsh 
New York, circa 1845 

Oil on canvas, 411/2” x 641/2” 

Courtesy, Gerald Kornblau, New York 


4/ Weathervane 

Long Island, circa 1850 

Wood and tin, 23” x 23” 

Courtesy, The Silver Flag, Bridgehampton, New York 




















way.’’) Professional woodcarvers 
made ship figureheads, cigar-store 
Indians, and other trade signs that 
are now collected as folk sculpture. 
Weathervanes were the work of 
skilled carvers and metaismiths. In far 
greater numbers there were amateur 
whittlers who carved decorative and 
useful objects for themselves and 
their friends. Watercolor painting and 
fancy needlework were fashionable 
pastimes for women, and both were 
taught at schools for young ladies. 
They produced countless pictures in 
watercolor, stitchery and sometimes 
in highly original combinations of 
both, long before the term mixed 
media was invented. 

More often than not, a folk painting 
or sculpture is ‘one-of-a-kind’ art, the 
only known example from an anony- 
mous hand; its style is as individual 
as its maker. This is why it is difficult 
to fit American folk art into neat cate- 
gories or to offer concise definitions. 


There is not even general agreement 











onaname for this art of young Amer- 


vo tie 


ica. ‘Provincial,’ ‘‘primitive,’’ and 
‘naive’ have been used by various 
writers, but there is a growing con- 
sensus that ‘‘folk art’ is the broadest 
and most convenient label, sometimes 
defined in terms of what it is not. 
So-called academic art of the same 
period was produced in European 
academies by artists trained in the 
naturalistic techniques that had been 
the accepted canon of Western art 
since the Renaissance. This kind of 
training was not available in the 
United States until well into the nine- 
teenth century, and then only ina few 
large cities. There was no place for a 
talented country youth to study or 
even to see the works of other artists, 
except in book and magazine illustra- 
tions or in popular prints. Thus, the 
folk artist never mastered the sophis- 
ticated visual tricks of the academic 
artist—anatomical rendering, linear 
perspective, natural lighting and so 
on. What he knew of art he taught 
himself, drawing his knowledge of 
materials and techniques from age- 
old crafts and inventing his own pic- 
torial and sculptural devices. 

Jean Lipman, who has written ex- 
tensively on folk art, believes that the 
technical limitations of the artists led 
to a compensating emphasis on pure 


} design. Folk painters instinctively 


used such simple devices as symme- 
try and the repetition of motifs to bal- 
ance their compositions; they were 
fascinated by flat, linear patterns; and 
sometimes they seemed literally to 
play with colors and shapes, using 
them arbitrarily to create a pleasing 
visual effect. A brilliant command of 
abstract design, according to Ms. Lip- 
man, is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the best American folk art. 


5/ Ship figurehead 

Circa 1840 

White pine, height 36” 

Courtesy, Village Green Antiques, 
Richland, Michigan 


6/ Garden ornament 

Circa 1900 

Wood, height 36” 

Courtesy, George E. Schoellkopf, New York 














(Not all folk art is good art by any 
means—some is simply crude and 
uninspired.) The tendency toward 
abstraction is clearly seen in folk 
sculpture. Carvers reduced figures to 
the simplest possible forms, rendering 
parts of the anatomy as cylinders and 
spheres, or even flattening them until 
they became almost two-dimensional. 
Many figures acquired a generalized, 
symbolic quality: the popular Uncle 
Sam and Miss Liberty figureheads are 
quite literally symbols, personifica- 
tions of the new nation; a decoy sums 
up the characteristic pose of a wild 
bird; the racing-horse weathervane is 
the essence of equestrian swiftness. 
Most folk art came from New Eng- 
land, the oldest, most prosperous and 
populous region, and one with a long 
tradition of excellence in the crafts. 
When New Englanders began pushing 
westward, itinerant portraitists and 
decorators were among them, criss- 
crossing upstate New York and the 
new lands of the Northwest Territory. 
In mid-century, Detroit became a 
center for cigar-store-Indian carvers. 
Nineteenth-century folk art has been 
found in the Midwest, Virginia, the 
Border States, even in the Deep South 
and Texas, but it was primarily a New 
England phenomenon. The splendid 
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| and outstanding exception is the art 


‘| of the Pennsylvania Germans (often 


mistakenly called ‘‘Dutch’’), who 
developed the distinctive art known 


_as fractur. These watercolor paintings 


| are distant relatives of the illuminated 


-manuscript, combining a highly styl- 


ized German script (Fraktur) with 


| colorful, stylized birds, tulips, hearts, 


angels and other sprightly figures. 
Fractur motifs appear in all the arts 


| and crafts of these talented people— 


on quilts, dower chests and other fur- 
nishings, on pottery and tinware, even 
on decorated barns, landmarks of the 


| Pennsylvania countryside. 


Folk art eventually fell victim to 


_| Progress. The rapid industrialization 
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of the United States after the Civil 
War eroded the traditional crafts that 
were the basis of folk art. Machines 
supplanted skilled artisans; mass- 
produced goods replaced the unique 
handmade object. The itinerant 
limner was put out of work by the 
daguerreotypist. As women entered 
the work force, they had little incli- 
nation to spend long hours on handi- 
work. To be sure, folk art has con- 
tinued in this country, but it is no 





longer in the mainstream, the art of 
the great majority of Americans. 
Today it survives usually in out-of- 
the-way rural places, the creation of 
the eccentric or of the very old. 

The rediscovery of American folk 
art is an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of modern taste. In the twenties 
a small group of avant-garde artists, 
among them the sculptor Robert 
Laurent, began summering at an art 
colony in Ogunquit, Maine. There 
they saw and began to collect local 
examples of folk art. For them it had 
the same appeal that the so-called 
primitive arts of Africa and the South 
Seas held for Picasso and Matisse. 
They found in it an expressiveness, a 
stylization, an essentially abstract 
approach that was not unlike their 
own. Like these artists, many of the 
critics, dealers, and collectors who 
first showed an interest in folk art 
were enthusiastic modernists. It is no 
coincidence that one of the earliest 

















7/ Whirligig 
- Pennsylvania, circa 1910 
Wood and metai with polychrome decoration, height 17” 
Courtesy, George E. Schoellkopf, New York 


exhibitions of folk art was held in 
1932 at New York City’s recently 
opened Museum of Modern Art. 

Folk art has been primarily a col- 
lectors’ field, with much of the early 
work of discovery and research being 
done, not by museum curators and art 
historians, but by dealers and collec- 
tors. They have identified many 
hitherto anonymous artists and attrib- 
uted significant bodies of work to 
individuals who are now considered 
the “masters” of American folk art: 
Edward Hicks, Ammi Phillips, Shel- 
don Peck, Erastus Salisbury Field, 
John Brewster, Jr., Eunice Pinney and 
a few dozen more. Folk art is still a 
collector’s wonderland. It holds equal 
appeal for the antiquarian whose 
tastes run to simple country things 
and for the sophisticated modern-art 
enthusiast. Although prices are rising, 
there are many fine examples avail- 
able at countless antiques shows and 
auctions, in small antiques shops 
close to the source in New England 
and Pennsylvania, and recently in the 
galleries of a few specialized dealers, 
particularly in New York City. The 
best way to begin collecting is to 
study the best examples (see inset). 

In the past, few standard histories 
of American art have bothered to 
mention folk art, even though it has a 
freshness and a modernity lacking in 
the work of many early American aca- 
demic painters and virtually all our 
nineteenth-century sculptors. It can 
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8/ Portrait of John Calhoun, by Sheldon Peck, Chicago, 1838. 
Oil on canvas, 28!/2” x 271/2”. Leah and John Gordon, New York 


9/ Fractur baptismal certificate, by Trevits (‘the weak-tulip 
artist”), North-Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, 1819. 
Watercolor and ink on paper, 13” x 15”. Courtesy, Leah and John 
Gordon, New York 


10/ Blanket chest, Centre County, Pennsylvania, early 19th 
century. Wood, paint mixed with sand, sponging technique on 
drawers, height 24”, length 50”, depth 22”. Courtesy, Hallmark 
Interior Designs, Atlanta 


11/ Political victory sign, late 19th or early 20th century. 
Wood with polychrome decoration, height 5’. Courtesy, George E. 
Schoellkopf, New York 











be argued, however, that American 
folk artists were fortunate in their 
provincialism. They did not suffer the 
feelings of cultural inferiority that 
| afflicted many of our early artists, and 
| writers as well. They displayed the 
| freedom from tradition, sense of indi- 
) viduality, and the willingness to 
‘| experiment that have marked Amer- 
'ica’s most successful enterprises. 
Essentially unself-conscious about 
Art, they set about making art, and 
the results were our first true “pop” 


12 





style. This art of the people consti- 
tutes a visual language similar to the 
everyday speech that Mark Twain 
translated into our first distinctly 
American prose. Like American ver- 
nacular, folk art is straightforward 
and unpretentious, full of originality, 
invention and, best of all, humor. 
Huckleberry Finn’s language may be 
a far cry from the King’s English; a 
folk painting may lack sophistication 
and polish; but both speak to us 
directly, with the ring of truth. 2 





12/ Gossip stocks in form of a cello, 17th 
century. Painted white pine, wrought iron, 
length 40”. Courtesy, Village Green 
Antiques, Richland, Michigan 


13/ Marriage coverlet, Pennsylvania, 
late 18th century. Crewelwork, 64” x 88". 
Courtesy, Willow Corners Antiques, 
Lisbon, Connecticut 


14/ Weathervane, circa 1880. Morticed 
wood and lead, 22!/4” x 34%/4”. Courtesy, 
Kennedy Galleries, New York 


15/ Cigar-store squaw, possibly by Samuel 
Robb, New York City, late 19th century. 
Painted wood, height 5’. Courtesy, Willow 
Corners Antiques, Lisbon, Connecticut 





LOOKING AT AMERICAN 
FOLK ART 


California: San Francisco, M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum, 
“The Flowering of American Folk 
Art, 1776-1876” (traveling exhibi- 
tion organized by Whitney 
Museum of American Art, N.Y., 
sponsored by Philip Morris, Inc.), 
June 24-September 15, 1974. The 
exhibition catalogue, by Jean Lip- 
man and Alice Winchester, pub- 
lished by Viking, discusses and 
illustrates every major category 
of folk art and includes an exten- 
sive bibliography. 


Delaware: Winterthur, Henry 
Francis du Pont-Winterthur 
Museum 


Massachusetts: Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts (M. and M. Karolik 
Collection); Sturbridge, Old Stur- 
bridge Village 


Michigan: Dearborn, Henry Ford 
Museum 


New York: Cooperstown, New 
York State Historical Associa- 
tion; New York City, Metro- 
politan Museum, Museum of 
American Folk Art 


Pennsylvania: Pennsburg, 
Schwenkfelder Museum; Phila- 
delphia, Museum of Art (both for 
Pennsylvania German arts and 
crafts) 


Vermont: Shelburne, Shelburne 
Museum 


Virginia: Williamsburg, Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Collection 


Washington, D.C.: National Gal- 
lery of Art (Edgar William and 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch Collec- 
tion); Smithsonian Institution 



































REET DICE LE bbe SET 


The Collectors: 


Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr. 
and Loyd R. laylor 


he ornate nameplate on the 
ict ear Taylor—Paxton 
Gremillion—immediately sug- 
gests that something out of the 
ordinary is about to happen. 
To enter the apartment is to 
become involved in a total 
world of art. A bronze figure of 
Louis XIV on horseback, atop 
a multicolored marble base; an 
antique Chinese fishbow] filled 
with orchids; a gilded console 
©. and ormolu clock—each object 
meticulously aoe and placed for heightened aes- 
thetic effect. The collection creates a heady impact. 

The setting is new to Taylor and Gremillion, who re- 
cently moved from a large, older house to this high rise 
in the Turtle Creek area of Dallas. ‘‘When you go to 
smaller quarters, as collectors you necessarily review 
what’s to stay and what’s to go,’’ observes Paxton 
Gremillion. In this case, it turned out to be a valuable re- 
fining process, through the room proportions presented 
obvious problems. ‘ 


Y | 





‘Yet, amazingly enough, overscaled 
pieces, more often than not, make the room exciting and 
exotic. We have all seen rooms in which every chair and 
table has obviously been carefully measured by the dec- 
orator. These are almost always tedious interiors. The 
decorator with the ever-ready tape measure makes us 
frightfully nervous. We have never measured anything 
before we bought it; size should never be a consideration 
for buying things of beauty. It is as offensive to gird a 
fine commode with a tape measure as it would be to 
measure a client to make sure she will fit into the chairs.” 

Initially, Messrs. Taylor and Gremillion concentrated 
on early Louis XIII, Louis XIV, Régence and Italian fur- 





niture and faience. Then bits of exotica began to creep in, 
a looking to the Far East and the timelessness of Oriental 
lacquer work, screens, furniture, porcelain. ‘So long ago,” 





Left: 


A bronze figure of Louis XIV, by Frangois Girardin, rests 
atop a custom-designed marble base. Above: In the Foyer, scagli- 
ola marble columns with terra-cotta capitals painted to simulate 
limestone frame a gilded English side table, circa 1780, displaying 
French and Chinese objects. Right: A view of the Living Room, 
showing a leather sofa by Martin-Brattrud and floral paintings. 


ned by Max Eckert 
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Paxton Gremillion eagerly relates, “when Western man 
was still awaiting the Renaissance, the Japanese and 
Chinese eliminated every affectation in creating objects 
of beauty so sublime and elegant, both in design and 
craftsmanship, that the smallest detail became sheer 
poetry. I can think of nothing more contemporary than 
the design conception of Chinese furniture, especially the 
chairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 
Against these refinements are played the massive, ele- 
mental lines of primitive art, a contrast of scale, surface 
and space that gives the total look its unique quality. This 
‘“nondecorating” is preferred by the collectors. “Too 
often it seems that flair is mistaken for taste and artistry, 
to say nothing of detail. Decoration, for many, means no 


yy 
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Above: A ChineseChippendale cabinet with pagodalike top houses 
rare pieces of Chinese and European porcelain. Opposite: A 
bronze deer introduces a pair of painted Régence side chairs flank- 
ing an oyster-walnut-veneered, Mazarin-style 1680, 
holding African sculptures. On the Directoire gueridon, a pair of 
Chinese 18th-century cranes covered in mother-of-pearl share 
space with a nephrite hippopotamus from the Fabergé wo 
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more than matching the custom sofa fabric to the custom 
rug to the custom lampshade, and on and on. We feel Art 
Déco was the last great inspiration for interior deco- 


ration; since then, much of what we see is just a weak || 


attempt at originality. Here in the Southwest, though, 
people are taking a more honest approach.” 

For Taylor and Gremillion, this means providing a 
stunningly simple, unified background for art and an- 
tiques. ‘‘Curtains,”’ they state emphatically, ‘‘are one of 
the great tragedies of decoration today.” Instead, their 
choice was Roman shades: lowered, they become an ex- 
tension of the walls; raised to the ceiling, they seem to 
disappear. Walls, doors and shades were upholstered in 
the same fabric, for optical continuity, while doorways 
whose height could not be changed were draped with 
matching fabric. 

Meticulously constructing the set on which to stage 
their objets, Taylor and Gremillion had ceiling track 
lighting installed as a flexible means of dramatizing ob- 
jects that are continually being moved, added to or re- 
stated. Their aim was to present each piece as a sculp- 
tural entity, placed not one object per pedestal, but rather 
so that works of interesting dimension or beauty can be 
viewed and appreciated from any angle—by themselves 
and in relationship to other pieces. 

“Being able to purchase something does not really 
mean we own it. In reality, many duties and responsibil- 
ities are assumed when you become the caretaker or 
keeper of art, be it a great painting, a superb chair, an ex- 
quisite box. It is a burdening task to see that the piece is 
restored expertly, then preserved and kept safe. This may 
be why many dealers in beautiful objects do not collect 
for themselves. 

“There is a special joy and awareness in associating 
with beautiful things,” the collectors agree—association 
is the key word, not ownership. Because fine antiques 
have a dignity that defies mastery; like a cat, they are 
never really “‘owned.” 

The collectors show the same museumlike, curatorial 
approach in their business, Loyd-Paxton, where they buy 
and sell eighteenth-century English and Continental dec- 


| orative arts, primitive arts of Africa, the South Pacific 


and South America, and custom-designed objects and 
furniture. Partnership has produced a congruity of taste 
and attitude developed to the point where, without 
speaking, they seem to gravitate toward the same selec- 


_ tions, together producing a rich compilation of refined 
| esoterica. For Loyd Taylor and Paxton Gremillion, the 
| process is self-renewing, ever-changing. 
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d table inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Bearing the 
a late-18th-century Japanese porcelain garden stool. 
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In the Living Room, an important African 


dining roo! 
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>se mask mounted on lucite pedestal guards door leading to t! 











1/In the Library, a Regence period mirror, 
with gilt-bronze appliques on either side, 
reflects a pair of 18th-century Chinese beak- 
ers in original Louis XVI gilt-bronze mounts. 


2/Covered in petit point, four Queen Anne 
chairs surround an English Regency mahog- 
any table, in the Dining Room. 


3/Objets d’art adorn a Louis XV bureau 
plat, a highlight of the Library. 


4/Dining Room screen, late-18th-century 
Chinese, creates appropriate background 
for Chinese red-lacquered pewter pagoda. 
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. “twas emarriage of taste—his for yachting, hers for 
"style and.comfort—that Ordained a custom-designed 

oceangoing residence for Mr. and.Mrs, Lloyd Siloyds, 

of Manhattan and Oyster Cove, New York. Named after 

the. port in the south of France where the couple honey- 

-mooned, the cea -foot Antibes now cruises the 

Ke érs from Né New Yorkt to. Miami, an— 

- ¢€ saree ution toting away from country house and 





mentee 





city apartment. 

“Forme to be at all serious about making a home of a 
ship, it hadto have the same conveniences as my other 
“homes,” says sun-tanned Beverly Lloyds, relaxing in the 
~ study of her Manhattan apartment. ‘‘No roughing it for 
me.” The Antibes, she insisted, was to be stylishly com- 
fortable for living as well as for entertaining. After 
interviewing more than a dozen designers, Mrs. Lloyds 
selected Joseph Braswell-‘because he hadn't desigrred- 
any yachts before and didn't have any preconceived - 7 
= ideas.’ ‘While she worked with the designer, Mr. Lloyds 
7 consulted with the Burger Boat Company regarding the 
architecture of the hull. 


Ee ned by Norman McGrath 
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Ernest Trova sculpture articulated in bronze stylizes concentric design for dining in the Main Salon, where banquettes pull forward 
across a vision-expanding rug by Edward Fields. Concealed in stainless-steel cabinets are silver, china, linens, and other accouterments. 





of the elements in salty comfort, the Aft Deck Salon offers a fully 
| bar. Mirrored wall enables guests to enjoy boat’s reflected wake. 





{| 








| Above left: Paper and lucite sculptural panels highlight the Main Salon. Designs in seaworthy metals include folding chairs in 18th- 
century-Chinese style and a cabinet which conceals bar, TV, glassware. Center: Mirrors distort to enlarge the Master Stateroom. Rug by 
Edward Fields. Right: In Mrs. Lloyds’s Bath, mirrors project lavishness of space. Hardware throughout the yacht is by P. E. Guerin. 











pace and décor were carefully planned to coordinate 
| with the engineering of the ship,” explains 

) Mr. Braswell, who referred to blueprints and necessary 
equipment locations in order to designate the floor 

| plans for cabin interiors, as well as specifications for 

; | interior elevations. Planning a yacht to facilitate 

\ graceful living, it seems, is infinitely more complex 

than one would imagine. Numerous elements, such as 

| cabinets concealed in walls, were employed to enable the 


most creative use of the compact space. ‘Details, down 


relates the designer. ‘“‘“A custom-designed rack was 
made for each dish, to make certain the dinnerware 
wouldn’t rattle or fall when the ship is under way.” 
To expand the small compartments visually, Mr. 
Braswell sheathed much of the wall space in smoky, 


| to the last dinner plate, were carefully thought out,” 
| 


| solar-bronze mirrors, foregoing the plate mirror he had 
originally intended to use, when the engineers informed 
him its weight would sink the ship. In place of portholes, 
full windows framed in polished aluminum were 
installed, furthering the illusion of space. 
Pic Yeon Ernest Trova 
sculpture, FM-Study, intended for the main salon, 
presented another engineering problem. Not only did a 
| steel rod have to be brought up through the super- 


structure to anchor it, but the builders had to contend 
with a consequent weight imbalance. Aesthetics and 
practicality were finally reconciled, however, and the 
sculpture assumed its rightful bearing. 

From the start, Mrs. Lloyds ruled out a color scheme of 
red, white and blue, as well as flag and anchor motifs 
and other “‘boaty” clichés. But the aubergine walls, 
which the owners find restful, required more than the 
usual preparation. Numerous lacquers were combined 
and pretested for their ability to withstand humidity 
changes. To counterbalance the dark color in the main 
salon, Mr. Braswell incorporated pebble-white suede- 
like vinyl upholstery, cream-colored carpets and 
chrome-yellow pillows. Gold hardware was used where- 
ever possible, ‘‘not for opulence,” clarifies the designer, 
“but simply because it holds up better than brass 
when exposed to the elements.”’ 

loyd and Beverly Lloyds dock their ‘floating pleasure 
L palace,” as Joseph Braswell calls it, in Miami during 
the winter, at Montauk during the summer. Increasingly 
their New York apartment is deserted as they spend 
more and more time aboard the Antibes, luxuriating in 
the healthy ocean air and marveling at the never-ending 
aquamarine seascape that, in so many ways, has en- 


hanced their point of view. # 
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Interior Design by Betty Sherrill, of McMillen, Inc. 
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Architecture by Page Cross, AIA 
Landscape Architecture by Richard Webel! 


If a perfectly pleasant house with per- 
fectly acceptable furniture in agreeable 
surroundings is the objective, then 
Betty Sherrill, of McMillen, Inc., is the 
perfectly correct decorator. 

The house designed by architect 
Page Cross is sited at the end of a wind- 
ing driveway in the Locust Valley area 
of Long Island—a rural retreat for an 
American hotel magnate and his wife, 
and a favorite visiting place for their numerous children and grandchildren. 

“My clients are conservative people,” relates Betty Sherrill, ‘‘and their taste 
is quiet, comfortable and very English. They wanted a traditional house for 
easy, informal entertaining,” the designer explains. “They don’t go out often, 
because, with a demanding career as an hételier, at night all the husband 

wants to do is come home and unwind. His wife enjoys creating a comfort- 
able ambience for the family,” a pleasure reflected everywhere, right down 
to the ever-ready nursery, complete with tot-size beds. 
Mrs. Sherrill succeeded in her efforts, for the house, shielded from its 
| neighbors by an acre of uncultivated woodland, is ideal for relaxing with the 
latest issue of English Country Life. The front door of the pale-brick struc- 
ture opens into a foyer of subtle green floors and gentle beige walls paneled 
with French murals—the only formal area in the house. From this point on, 
everything is planned for country comfort, from the sunny dining room to 
the living room, filled with overstuffed, flowered furniture, to the many bed- 
rooms, mostly papered and upholstered in bright multicolored floral patterns. 


Opposite and below: An 18th-century Scottish pine mantel confederates with English 
antiques in the Living Room. Brunschwig & Fils chintz continues window floral display. 
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Photographed by Max Eckert - 
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The house is divided into two wings. To the right is the sun-drenched, very 
lived-in dayroom, with its bright, chintz-covered cane furniture and primi- 
tive New England art. Beyond the flourishing plants and sliding glass doors 
lies the terrace, a well-trimmed lawn and an empty swimming pool. “Oh, it’s 
there,” the owner remarks, ‘‘but we don’t really use it much.” Off this cheery 
room is a well-equipped kitchen plus a mini-kitchen designed solely for the 
man of the house, who, for relaxation, insists on cooking at every opportunity. 

Dominating the other wing is an extremely large, informal living room with 
a selection of English pieces of several periods. One wall is accented by a 
deep bay window chock-a-block with lovingly tended green and flowering 
plants, while elsewhere a green leather card table stands ready for evening 


bridge games — or could it be whist? 


The most extraordinary aspect of this charming room, given the overall 
conservative nature of the house, is the color of the walls—a ripe melon. ‘“‘To 


_ have a really neutral shade would have been boring,” states Mrs. Sherrill. 


“The room is simply too large.’’ How did her conservative clients react to 
such a definite, unconventional color? ‘‘They were a little startled, at first,” 
the designer admits, ‘‘but now they realize how much light it gives the room 
and how flattering it is.” 

Continuing the design theme on the main floor, the mood of the library is 
reminiscent of an English hunting print, with rich, apple-green walls, rose 
and green furniture, dark-hued leather bindings everywhere, and tall, graceful 
glass doors leading to a small terrace. 

Upstairs, all the bedrooms pick up the clients’ taste for soft colors and 
lots of floral wallpapers and fabrics. And, sensibly, since the family allows 
dogs the run of the house, floors are covered with indoor-outdoor carpeting. 
The one exception to this pastoral feeling is the bedroom of the college-bound 
son, who displays a splendid collection of lead soldiers. 

Reflecting the English country manner as it does, the house bears both the 
burdens and virtues of its genre. If not a design statement to be reckoned 
with, it nevertheless exudes warmth and friendliness—a nice place to visit, 
an even better place to come home to. % 
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Own Family Apartment 


ful statement 


A soft and color 


Interior Design by Carleton Varney 


of Dorothy Draper & Co. 


’ 


Photographed by O. Philip Roedel 











H°s president and chief stockholder of the sixty-seven- 
year-old decorating firm Dorothy Draper & Co.; the 
head of a second design group, carrying his own name; 
author of six books, with a seventh coming out this fall; 
a nationally syndicated columnist appearing three times 
a week in one hundred and forty-seven American news- 
papers; and a sought-after lecturer across the country. 

In his shirt sleeves, Carleton Varney opens the door of 
his expansive office in a midtown skyscraper, whisks past 
a multicolored, wooden Seimanouick bird (the Philippine 
symbol of hospitality), introduces several staff members, 
with personal compliments for each, jerks his knotted, 
navy-and-white silk scarf to one side, picks up one of 
many cigarettes that he’ll smoke before the afternoon is 
over, and finally perches in a director’s chair to “relax.” 

“T am a worker. I like to work and IJ like my work. It 
allows me to experience the full cycle of life,” announces 
the thirty-seven-year-old designer and entrepreneur. ‘I’m 
the hurry type—type A. Read the book Type A; it could 
save your life.”’ 


Mr. Varney, who looks like a college football player, 
was born in Lynn, Massachusetts (he says he’s a ‘‘direct 
descendant of Miles Standish’’), and came to New York 
in 1957 to teach French, Spanish, history and English at a 
private school in New Rochelle. “I was always interested 
in decorating, in interiors, and yet I could never quite get 
a job, though I knew I had the abilities.” Through con- 
tacts, he finally landed a job with the prestigious Dorothy 
Draper firm in 1958. 

In classic Horatio Alger fashion, Carleton Varney 
started as an assistant to Leon Hegwood, then president 
of the firm, and in less than five years was able to buy 
the company, lock, stock and barrel—stock, in particular. 
“TI acquired common stock over a period of years with 
some money left to me, and before I was thirty, I was 
president of the company!” he exclaims. “At the time 
Mrs. Draper decided to sell, she was an older woman and 
no one in her immediate family wanted to carry on the 
business. I got along very well with her, even though she 
was a very domineering lady. 


Opposite page, above: The Living Room, seen through a Chinese chair inset with mother-of-pearl, reveals Ming stone dogs and a silk 
screen over a yellow leather table. Opposite, below: Carbonell sculpture in foreground and Rodin, Basilevsky and Henry Moore pieces in 
étagére survey the Living Room, awash with color. Rug is by Edward Fields. Below: The Library is warmed by a wall of floor-to-ceiling 
| bookshelves appointed with an antique English clock and tantalus. Eighteenth-century table vitrine houses a collection of gold coins. 
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“Our apartment was really decorated by my wife as well as 
by me, and that’s the way it has to be-” 
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Opposite page, above left: A bronze lantern 
illumines formally set tables and Jagger 
painting in the Dining Room. Opposite, 
above right: Dining Room console, mirrored 
and covered with navy-blue leather, accents 
antique Venetian mirror. Fretwork chairs by 
McGuire and French bronze candelabra 
impart symmetry. Opposite, below: In the 
Master Bedroom, a period Bristol lamp on 
the bedside table provides a delicate con- 


trast to the large canopied bed with fabric 
by Scalamandre. Brunschwig & Fils print 
covers bed table, Louis XV bench and chair. 





‘T love this company and I respect the quality of work 
that was started and is continued here today. Mrs. Draper 
was incredible. She was doing Parsons tables and using 
plaster baroque, big-scale prints, geometrics way back 
then. What she did with the Hampshire House in 1920 
was marvelous.” 

Someone who has made such a meteoric rise in the pro- 
fession, who’s snared important jobs and clients, from 
the Westbury Hotel, in Brussels, to Joan Crawford’s Man- 
hattan apartment—of course, has definite design ideas. 

“T don’t believe in decorating dos and don’ts. People 
should live their life; they should enjoy it and not listen 
to what a decorator tells them to do. I give suggestions to 
show what they can do if they want to. There is so much 
ugliness in the world, I think if I can inspire people to 
look at their environment and help them make it better, 
prettier, then I’ve succeeded. Caring—that’s the word to 
describe me. I care. 

‘“‘My own personal tastes are specific and different. Our 
apartment was really decorated by my wife as well as by 
me, and that’s the way it has to be. Suzanne designed this 
carpet,” says Carleton Varney proudly, pulling out color 
photos of their eight-room apartment in a Madison 
Avenue building designed by architect Stanford White. 
“T wanted a bright yellow in this room, but Suzanne likes 
a soft treatment, so we agreed on a pearl gray. I prefer 
something that makes more of a statement. 

“I like what we have in our home and in our Duchess 
County farmhouse. I never throw anything away. Our 
bedroom in the city has been re-done twice, our bathroom 
three times. Our young son Nicholas’s room was a guest 
room before it became a nursery. Which reminds me, I 
have to bring home another roll of that cloud wallpaper 
I designed. Nicholas has written on his wall again!” 

Carleton Varney looks at his watch, jumps up and 
grabs his glen-plaid suit jacket and Sherlock Holmes 
cape-style raincoat and rushes for the elevator. ‘“‘My wife 
is pregnant and expecting our second child any minute. 
I'd better get home!” 
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m® Alfresco: 


Summer Picnics 


By James Normile 


ob his season has been marked by a 

a new species of entertainment 
common to the fashionable world, 
called a pic-nik supper,” recorded 
the Annual Register, in 1802. ‘““T'wo 
hundred fat capons, prize beef, ham 
and chickens.... Ye Gods! What a 
pretty pic-nick pickings!” exclaimed 
another journal. A new species of 
diversion had become an organized 
rage, inspiring an entire cult of the 
picnic. While some were a tasty 
excuse for small-scale ‘‘burlettas, 
vaudevilles and ballets,” others grew 
in elegance and proportion, sump- 
tuous affairs seriously devoted alike 
to the consumption of fine foods and 
wines, and a cultivation of light- 
hearted wit, with a sophistication to 
match Alexander Pope’s “‘feast of 
reason and flow of soul.” Thus, a 
Pic-Nic Society held meetings at the 
Pantheon, on Oxford Street, where 
members drew lots for the part of the 
meal each should bring in addition to 
the “readings and observations” he 
was expected to supply. 

If in England the picnic became 
the summer pastime of high society, 
in the United States it developed into 
the institution known as The Great 
American Family Picnic, a sort of 
“rite of summer” special to the 
Fourth of July and patriotic oratory, 
Sunday-school graduations, company 
outings, reunions, charity benefits 
and the like. Although we all must 


admit to some delight in the brawling 
confusion of such affairs—a collage 
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of people, noise, hot dogs, potato 
salad and soda pop—the art of the 
picnic is more what Henry James 
might have called ‘‘an artful dis- 
array,” in which urban civilities and 
rural spontaneity blend with a 
certain pleasant grace. Here, among 
the well-accoutered picnic hampers 
and special appointments, the 
brown-paper-bag picnic is all but 
forgotten. 

The genius of a picnic, whether at 
breezy beach or quiet glen, has a lot 
to say about the totables and 
potables we take along. Ingenuity 
and a sense of fitness will decide 
between Coke and cold cuts or 
champagne with fine cheeses and 
choice breads. The one indispensable 
ingredient, however, is relaxation, 
and as if to prove this, Dong 
Kingman’s Waterfront Picnic 
happens in an unlikely spot, where 
pleasure is heightened by novelty. 
Beneath a huge tree, sharing with 
cows the grass of a waterside clear- 
ing, a staccato of picnickers is 
staged against a salty backdrop of 
puffing tugboats and dockside sheds. 
In a virtuoso display of design, 
Kingman shows us a crisp scene in 


which a strong, vertical tree balances 
on a low-lying horizontal of pic- 
nickers and distant wharves. The 
occasion sparkles against a back- 
ground of man-made forms, a 
contrast held in exquisite poise. 

Michel Hermel, French naif artist, 
simply sidesteps the sophistication 
usual to painters. His picnic takes 
place against sky and lake, beneath 
the trees. In calm, unagitated candor, 
the picnickers perform prescribed 
roles. Flowers, neatly spread food 
and drink, assorted people and dogs 
compose a close-weaved tapestry 
across the grass. All are equally 
clear, equally important in the paint- 
ing as they are to each other. Lovers 
stroll, sit and cling together as lovers 
should. Young and old dance and 
play, picnic-proper-like. The matron 
sits apart with the vantage of a 
surveyor; the master lies absorbed in 
his paper. Picnic excitement glows 
in the isolated, clear-color jewels of 
dresses, shirts and pants. The green 
meadow curves gracefully to 
embrace the blues of lake and 
open sky. 

Louis Vivin, another French naif, 
paints with a fresh, untutored eye 





and all the intensity of innocence. 
His simple, uncomplicated people, 
modestly self-conscious of their good 
manners, have prepared a true 
pique-nique propre, neat, clean, 
orderly—very French. 

In his ink drawing, Georges 
Manzana-Pissarro recalls a summer 
day in 1881, when a group of 
Impressionists picnicked near 
Pontoise. A scruffy, struggling lot 
then, only much later did they 
acquire the lofty esteem they now 
enjoy. True to their plein air credo, 
the painters both eat and work out 
of doors. Guillaumin has left his 
easel to chat and peel his lunch with 
friend Pissarro, as Gauguin, hands in 
pockets, looks on. Cézanne scrubs 
away at his easel and Mme. Cézanne 
flips perhaps an omelette for the 
crowd, while Manzana-Pissarro, then 
a child, eagerly looks on. 

The countries, the centuries differ, 
but the picnic somehow never 
changes. Any fine day will do to 
transport good food and drink, 
restless children and amiable friends 
into the open air, some scenic spot 
made all the more pleasurable by 
the sensible imagination. # 















































Architectural Digest — 


Visits Dinah Shore 


Interior Design by Val Arnold 
Architecture by Edward Grenzbach 


When Architectural Digest visited Dinah Shore in her home for this exclusive 
feature, we found her just as charming as she is on her award-winning television 


show, “Dinah’s Place.” Does she ever frown? Is she ever angry? That morning she 
relayed her opinion of an idea for a show by telling her producer sweetly, “I don’t 
like ita lot.” On these pages, she talks about her home and her life in her own words. 





n Her Home. This is the first 

house I ever had much to do 
with, because I was married to a man 
who knew about building and built 
marvelous houses. This is the only 
time I’ve been able to really express 
my own feelings in my home. 

You can always tell if a house 
really works when people don’t want 
to leave. I'll have friends for an early 
dinner and we'll be sitting around 
talking and having a marvelous time 
until two or three in the morning. 

Finding and Remodeling. Ted 
Grenzbach and I looked at a lot of 
houses everywhere and there was 
always something that could be done 
to each one. We would look at each 
other and say, ‘‘What do you think? 
Will a tennis court fit on this lot?” 
One day we heard about a house ona 
lot big enough for two tennis courts. 
I bought it that afternoon. It was long 
and dark and the living room was like 
a hall. You walk into a house like that 
and ask yourself, ‘“‘What ‘improve- 
ments’ do I have to remove before I 
can start?’ My children and house- 
keeper, Pauline, and I moved in along 
with carpenters, plumbers, electri- 
cians, painters, plasterers. The stereo 
was the only thing that worked. The 
remodeling took four, maybe six 
months, and we used every inch of 
space. Behind every mirror, every 
wall, every painting, there’s storage 
space. The television set is behind 
the C} 





agall. 





FRONT COVER: Miss Shore’s Garden Room views pool, tennis court. 


The Editor 


We made tremendous structural 
changes. The patios were first, then 
the garden room. Every room has its 
own personality and theme and mood, 
and I cherish that. We did the foyer, 
the hallways, and fooled around a 
little bit with the basic shape of the 
dining room. We changed bedrooms, 
closets, and built a little guesthouse 
in the back. But the original floor plan 
was basically good for me—it had 
the right layout and was structurally 
sound. We found one house that I 
was absolutely mad about, but it was | 
three stories, which is not my way of © 
living. I really sprawl. 

On the architect. I heard about Ted | 
Grenzbach through a friend of mine, | 
and went over to see a house he had | 
built. The lot was just nothing, but he | 
had done some enchanting things } 
with it. I’ve seen many architects ; 
build houses, but his was a home. 
And he’s so comfortable and easy to} 
work with. 

On the Interior Designer. I met Val | 
Arnold in Palm Springs about three ' 
years ago, when he did a house for: 
friends of mine. We began with the» 
kitchen, then Val did the dining room} 
and next the sofa wasn’t right. Some-- 
how one thing led to another and Val | 
redecorated the whole house. Some- 
day we’re going to break through the 
dining-room wall and make the area 
a dining-kitchen. 

I was so happy when I found Val, 
because he says, okay, if you don’t! 









Antique Oushak rug from H. Pollock. 


Photographed by Jeremiah O. Bragstad 





“One day we heard about a house on a lot big enough for two tennis courts. 
I bought it that afternoon” 


ff and flame-stitched fabric by Lee/Jofa cover the pillows 


Living Room custom upholstered furniture by Val Arnold. Damask by G1 








DINAH SHORE 


like that, here’s something else—like 
a writer. I’m always leery of the fel- 
low who fights hard for a joke. He has 
no resources beyond what he’s given 
you. The same with a decorator. I 
never even go shopping for clothes; 
how can I go around looking for fab- 
rics? Val is so attuned to where every- 
thing is, new fabrics, antiques or 
whatever. Of course, I don’t really 
care about having the newest things. 
I belong in this century but I appre- 
ciate things from other periods, too. 
I’m a collector of many things and 
many facts and many mountains of 
trivia not important and important. 

On Working Together. I don’t think 
Val or Ted and I ever had an argu- 
ment. We just sat down and talked 
about everything and Val would 
come up with ideas, like the projec- 
tion room, for instance. He brought 
out the colors and fabrics and said 
this, this, this and this. And I said, 
“T love it.” It was exactly what I had 
dreamed, without ever being able to 
express it myself. Good designers and 
architects begin to sense the way you 
feel, the way you react. It’s a sensi- 


tivity, an intuitive thing. Like the 
dining-room table. It’s really too large 
for the room, but I love it and wanted 
to keep it. Val said that i u're going 
to have an overpov », then 
the chairs have g. He 
removed th 

1 p< 

je wanted a 

» the table is sc 

n people care about 

there’s no point in arg 





Paintings and work-in-progress by Miss 
Shore in the Studio adjoining her Bedroom. 


You just wear yourself out, waste 
your energy and everybody else’s. I 
really can say we all—all the people 
I work with — try to get everything 
done as well, as expediently, as beau- 
tifully as we can. If you don’t feel 
people are interested, you’re not 
going to work with them very long. 
Everyone I work with now will be 
with me whenever I do anything else. 
I just form relationships that way. I 
think people happen for each other. 
On Entertaining. There are enter- 
taining and not-entertaining houses. 
Chis house can accommodate four 
ple or twenty-four, which I would 

lo except under very unusual 


stances 


s. On winter evenings, 


even if there are only a couple of 
people, we'll light the fire and eat on 
the low table in the garden room or 
perhaps in the projection room. You 
can dine anywhere in this house — 
even in the bedroom. My house- 
keeper, Pauline, has been with me 
since the year one and we plan every- 
thing and work together, but I do 
quite a lot of the cooking myself. 
I’ve always loved to cook, and wrote 
my cookbook based on my own 
recipes. When I did the cookbook, my 
girlfriends came over and we checked 
all the measurements—a handful 
equals a quarter or a half cup — and 
I gained ten pounds; together we 
gained a hundred twenty pounds! 

Plants. I talk to my plants if I think 
I won't be caught. Even if you didn’t 
have anything else in a house except 
plants, somehow you'd have a home. 

Art and Antiques. I can never for- 
get the ones that got away, that I 
didn’t have the courage to buy at the 
right time. It’s a funny thing that hap- 
pens when you encounter something 
that really moves you. A painting, a 
piece of furniture, a plant, or food. 
Whatever it is. I never get tired of 
looking at the paintings. 

Anytime you collect art for invest- 
ment I think you make a big mistake. 
When you're buying a piece of 
beauty, the margin for error is enor- 
mous. How can you know what your 
tastes are going to be and what some- 
one else’s will be? My taste, hope- 
fully, changes. Everyone’s does. But 
if you put your hard-earned money 
into art, it’s an emotional reaction, 
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as four cubes on castors for easy mobility. 


table 


American Indian theme. Study is also a projection room. Mr. Arnold designed the coffee 























DINAH SHORE 





fabric and trim. Table holds Chinese vase, Czech 


crystal, English silver. 





Even if you didn't have anything else in a house except plants, 
somehow youd have a home.” 


something that you are 
going to enjoy living with. 
I know what art pleases 
my eye, just as there are 
some people it gives me 
great pleasure to look at. 
It’s like the dining-room 
table. I know it’s foolish, 
but I’m the one who lives 
here. I don’t have a Rolls- | 
Royce and a lot of fancy | 
things, but I feel you 
should surround yourself 
with whatever you like | 

| 





| 
“| talk to my plants if I think I wort be caught. 

| 

| 


best. I havea present now 
| which we must find a 
place for; Burt (Reynolds) 
bought me a pew from an | 
old tabernacle. I think the | | 
foyer is the place for it. | 

On Decisions. I cannot | 
make decisions. It’s | 
incredible whenever Ted | 
and Val are able to get a | 
definite yes; usually it’s 
maybe. It’s a dichotomy 
between my personal and 
professional lives. 

Some people work 


lives and some work their 
lives around their careers. 
I work my career around | 
my life. My life comes | 
first. | 





| 

. . | 
their careers around their | 
| 

| 








Kitchen was done by St. Charles for country look Miss Shore requested. Wallcover ing by Brunschwig & Fils. 
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Gaelic spirit restored to 18th-century manor house 


~ 


¢¢]| wanted to restore it, bring it back 
' to its eighteenth-century look. 
: ; 


Someone in the Victorian period 
1 


the simplicity anc 


been putting the Zenke stamp on resi- 
dences and country clubs for years. 
“It was a very pleasant experience 
working in Ireland for a change and 
working for the O’Connells again,” 
says Mr. Zenke, sitting in his New 
York garden apartment on the upper 
Eastside near Decorators Row. “I’d 
lone the O’Connells’ Connecticut 
and I am now doing their Man- 
apartment. This project came 
aturally because they knew 


Design by Otto Zenke 


The Walter O’Connells — he’s an 
executive with the Olin Corporation 
— bought the rambling, falling-down 
manor house with stone barns and 
stables near Shannon Airport to use 
for vacations and possibly retire- 
ment. Both Mr. O’Connell, a horse 
breeder, and his daughter, an excel- 
lent horsewoman, were attracted 
by the beauty of the country and 
the opportunity to pursue their 
favorite avocation in the land of 
their ancestors. 





Work on the ten-room house took 
designer Zenke nearly two years to 
complete. “It’s a little different doing 
a project so far away from your 
everyday operation. It means you 
can’t make any mistakes. 

“For my own part, I was very con- 
cerned with keeping the Gaelic feel- 
ing in all the rooms of the house. It 
was the unifying spirit of the project. 
Ireland is a country of magnificent 
country homes and estates, and I got 
into the mood of the countryside and 
the architecture.” 


Otto Zenke has an almost profes- 


sorial delivery, low key and method- 
“We 


changes, minor ones. In the beginning 


ical. made some architectural 


Photographed by D 


we had to clean it up a bit; it was 
somewhat rundown. We did a lot of 
work inside — put up new valance 
sections, divided the windows into 
proper fenestrations for a Georgian 
house, added new hardware and 
doors, and remodeled the bathrooms. 
Architecturally, the house resembled 
other old manor houses, with all the 
usual features, such as a doorway 
with rooms on either side. That mar- 
velous ten-foot window was there 
originally, but it had been filled and 
a half bath put in downstairs.”’ 
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Top left: In the Entrance Hall, period hunt table faces a Chippendale sofa and Queen Anne mirror. Top right and bottom left: The Living 
Room blends English and Irish antiques with American upholstered pieces. Antique marble mantel and 18th-century English painting 
make a distinguished pair. Bottom right: Dining Room murals of surrounding countryside were created in Italy. Queen Anne chairs and an 


18th-century table join other English and Irish antiques in view draped by wool damask from Lee/Jofa. 


Nearly every piece of furniture Mr. Zenke did most of his buying 
and decoration was selected by Mr. in Ireland, however, especially in 
Zenke ith some sistance from Dublin. “It doesn’t take that long to 

They didn’t shop there; it’s all on one street. I had 
have d they been buying in Ireland for many 


years, so I did know where to go. In 

addition, I used my London office to 
track down other pieces. 

‘All the upholstery work went to 

es @@8 England because I find Irish uphol- 

n paintings. We decided to use _ stery fuddy-duddy and old-fashioned. 

ind an ¢ idition of the period, so there The draperies were brought over 

ture; he 1 w things in the house.’ from the States. We didn’t use heavy 











) Above: Blooms from the garden frame Irish 
* Gentleman with Dog, in the Library. Left: 
| Hunting scene races over antique pine man- 
tel from Dublin. Upholstery fabric by Greeff 
plays a game accompaniment on armchairs. 


~ curtains, because we didn’t want to 


_ spoil those beautiful windows and 
| their view.” 

Throughout the two-story manor 
house, the designer made extensive 
use of rich, cheery colors—reds, yel- 
lows, greens — and subtle, subdued 
prints and patterns for the upholstery 
and wallpapers. Special touches are 
an occasional delicate toile in a bed- 
room and a vibrant Chinese wallpaper 
in the guest bathroom. “We used 
yellow expansively. Mrs. O’Connell 
loves the color and it certainly cheers 
up a dreary Irish day.” 

The prettiest room in the manor is 
the sun-struck yellow dining room. 
“Tt is an important room for the 
clients. The O’Connells entertain 
beautifully and they have such a 
wonderful staff.’ Mr. Zenke smiles 
remembering meals past. “Mrs. 
O’Connell has the most beautiful 
china and silver and everything is 
kept polished and just so.” 

In color and fabrics the Irish coun- 
tryside blossoms again in the master 
bedroom. Mr. Zenke explains his 
choice. “I had that splendid view of 
the barns and trees to compete with, 
so I didn’t compete. I just continued 
the view into the room by using lots 
of green chintz with a flowered pat- 
tern for the half-canopied beds, and 
grassy green carpeting.” 

Mr. Zenke speaks of his trips to 
Ireland as “pleasant and memorable.” 
His own contribution to the country- 
side will give equally pleasurable and 
memorable moments to others. % 
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Above and below left: Expansive view of Irish countryside is reached by a gracious bannistered staircase leading from the Entrance Hall. 
Below right: In a Guest Bedroom, flowered Lee/Jofa fabric establishes a period atmosphere enriched by English antiques and half canopies. 
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Holly wood 


Hilltop 
House 


Interior Design by Bob Mitchell 


he restaurant is French, crowded, very near the heart of the 

great interior-design quarter of Los Angeles. With considerable 
delight, Bob Mitchell finishes his mushroom salad and a glass of 
claret. Wearing an elegant plaid suit, he is entirely at ease in these 
pleasant surroundings, enjoying the good things in life—especially 
those important and unimportant things which have taste and style 
and élan. Time and effort have finally enabled him to enjoy these 
pleasures, and enjoy them he does. 

However, his greatest satisfaction is derived from his work, the 
design and manufacture of wallcoverings. As a matter of fact, he 
explains over espresso, he is leaving shortly on a business trip to 
Japan, Korea and mainland China, a routine visit, since he imports 
many raw materials from the Orient. His firm, founded ten years 
ago, is one of the largest exporters of wallcoverings in the United 
States, particularly active in Germany and Japan. Mr. Mitchell is 
highly regarded for his significant contribution to wallpaper design. 

Such success, though, requires frequent, long working days spent 
in his factory on a portion of an old film lot, leaving little time for 
relaxation. Some refuge, of course, is necessary, and with his prior 
interior-design experience and a sun sign of Sagittarius, Bob 


_ Mitchell has a natural bent for home life. 


At the end of a cul-de-sac, high atop the Hollywood Hills, with an 
expansive view of the city below, he found the perfect setting. 
Recently completed, the house he designed is both a comfortable 


_ retreat from his work as well as, paradoxically, an extension of it; 


although compact, it was made to seem much more spacious through 
interior decoration. This is immediately apparent in the small entry 
hall, where an infinity of mirror images, like a scene from Citizen 
Kane, creates the illusion of enormous space. 

Furnishings represent the accumulation, over many years, of fa- 
vorite pieces designer Mitchell had no wish to discard: Biedermeier 
chairs, huge eighteenth-century portraits of the twelve Caesars, rare 
Chinese monkey candelabra and an English Chippendale mantel, to 
name a few. An occasional contemporary piece, such as a white 
block in front of one sofa, or the glass table in the dining room, 
accent the otherwise traditional interiors. 

The easy flow of the house through generous doorways readily 
accommodates Mr. Mitchell’s many parties—usually a mixture of 
business and pleasure —for up to a hundred guests. Outside, a small 
pool with a fountain enhances the view from the two living rooms 
and one of the bedrooms. continued 


Photographed by Leland Lee 


Opposite: French trumeau in the Living Room. 

and “cartoon” sketch for a tapestry are from the 
18th century. Carpet is by Sallée. Above: Warm-toned 
18th-century cane chairs, carved mantel and brass 
screen complement 17th-century Japanese 

bronze urn lamp. 


Setting inspires 
comfortable small-space 
retreat 


71 
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“In a way it is all really an extension of my business,” says Bob 
Mitchell, ‘‘a complete circle, I suppose you might say.” Naturally, 
wallcoverings throughout the house are of his own design, mostly 
Japanese textured fabrics in muted tans, except for one bathroom 


® with a rather startling pattern. ‘A little overpowering, don’t you 


think?” laughs Mitchell. The design is his, of course, but perhaps 
too bold for his individual taste. 

Here in this newly created house, he is surrounded by all the 
treasures of his personal and professional life. Harmony and com- 
fort are everywhere apparent, whether in the bar or in the cozy 
French Provincial kitchen. At night he can look out the windows 
over the sparkling city lights and see his office, his friend’s homes 


and everything that gives meaning to his life and career. The circle 
is complete. 











Opposite, above: Brass bed of the Guest Bedroom is Mitchell-designed; 17th-century Flemish planter is dog bed. Opposite, below: 
In the Master Bath a Roman-style circular tub of Italian marble and matching counters are joined with Pueblo wallcovering by Bob 
Mitchell. Above: In the Master Bedroom, a bronze eagle, reproduction 18th-century French bed, and 18th-century English court cupboard. 

















Left: Baccarat bouquet 
with a rare, thousand- 
petaled, pink rose in 
center. Circa 1845-50, 
25” diameter. Courtesy, 
Leo Kaplan, New York. 
Right: Rare Baccarat, 
translucent, dark-blue 
overlay, with a motif of 
entwined trefoil gar- 
lands and an animal sil- 
houette in each loop. 
Circa 1850, 27%” diame- 
ter. Courtesy, The Don 
Eckels, Glenn Dale, 
Maryland. 


Discovering 


Antique Paperweights 


By Paul Jokelson 


Noted authority Paul Jokelson, founder and president of the Paperweight Collectors’ 
Association, has authored three distinguished books on the subject of antique paperweights. 





e call them paperweights, but these 
beautiful glass and crystal balls were 
never really used to keep papers on a desk. 
Rather, these paintings in glass—flowers, 
animals, fruits, vegetables, scenes, 
portraits—were appreciated for their intri- 
cate beauty and workmanship, their 
elegant refinement of color and detail, and 
were collected by such notables as King 
Farouk, Queen Mary, Juan Peron, the 
Duke of Cardoza, Princess Murat, Captain 
Edward Spencer-Churchill and French 
author Colette. 
The first glass paperweights originated 
in Italy in 1845, the work of a Venetian, 
tro Bigaglia. His millefiori paperweights 
housand flowers’’), depicting animals 
lolas, as well as flowers, were 
red by a Monsieur Peligot, delegate of 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce to the 








1845 Austrian exhibit, in Vienna, who sug- 
gested that French manufacturers try 
their hand at paperweight art. Quick to 
accept a challenge, the Saint Louis factory 
produced the first French millefiori 
weights that same year, soon followed by 
Baccarat, Clichy and a fourth factory, 
near Paris, the so-called Unknown 
Factory, whose name and exact location 
remain a mystery. Between 1845 and 
1860, as well as later on, fine pieces were 
produced in the United States and Europe, 
at the Mount Washington Glass Company, 
Massachusetts; John L. Galliland, 
Brooklyn, New York; Millville, New 
Jersey; the Sandwich Glass Company, 
Massachusetts; and Bacchus, in England. 
There were three techniques for 
manufacturing a paperweight, though 
each factory had its own characteristics: 
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flat set-ups (flowers, leaves, etc.), made 
with a blowtorch by the artist, who 
designed and cut them from colored glass 
or crystal; three-dimensional motifs 
(animals, bouquets, fruits, etc.), which 
were more difficult to make; and rods and 
canes, several layers of colored glass 
“pulled” while in the molten stage and 
then cut to the desired length, to be placed 
later in the base of the weight to forma 
design. Some Baccarat paperweights had 
up to two hundred seventy-four canes. 
Certain characteristics help identify 
weights as to manufacturer and date. 
Many were signed or dated or both: for 
Baccarat, B 1846 to 1849; for Saint Louis, 
SLor SL and a date (1845 to 1849); for 
Clichy, the letter C in a cane or, very 
rarely, the full name Clichy. There is also 





the “Clichy rose,” which is as good as a 
signature—a cane made only by Clichy, 
though easily identified copies were made 
in Bohemia, England and at Sandwich. 

The Baccarat crystal is heavy (twenty- 
four percent lead), pure, smooth. The 
colors are brilliant, with vermilion red, 
flag blue, turquoise, emerald green and 
yellow the most popular, in addition to 
some purple, mauve and gray-blue shades. 
The central cane often shows a four-leaf 
clover or a star, with many centers of 
flowers done as stars and arrows. Flora 
include bouquets, fruits and vegetables, 
while animal canes depict monkeys, 
dogs, horses, deer, goats, elephants, 
pigeons, pelicans and a squirrel. 

At Clichy the metal was not lead crystal, 
but boracic acid combined with soda and 
zinc. This glass is naturally lighter than 


that of Baccarat or Saint Louis, but as 
pure as the finest lead crystal. Some 
Clichy canes are reminiscent of a child’s 
pastry molds, showing a great freedom of 
composition and most attractive colors. 
Clichy produced at least two three- 
dimensional weights: one with lilies-of- 
the-valley on a pink and lacy ground sold 
a few years ago at auction for over 
twenty-thousand dollars; the other 
portrays three mauve silkworms on an 
emerald-green leaf against a blue, lacy 
ground. Purchased for King Farouk, it is 
now in private hands. 

In Saint Louis lead crystal, the colors 
are pale, such as sky blues, yellows, 
absinthe green, ochres combined with 
blues. Animal canes will sometimes show 
a camel, dog, duck, bird, lizard, butterfly, 





parrot or snake; the fruits are usually 
grapes, prunes, cherries, apples and pears; 
and various vegetables appear, including 
turnips and, in one unique weight, potatoes 
on a doily. Devils and dancing figures 

are also shown. 

There are two other types of highly 
regarded paperweights : sulphides and 
Pinchbeck weights, named after 
Christopher Pinchbeck (1670-1732), maker 
of musical clocks in London, who intro- 
duced a brass containing about ten percent 
zinc for the manufacture of imitation-gold 
jewelry called Pinchbeck. The weights, 
made in the 1850s in England and France, 
often reproduced well-known paintings 
or portraits of important persons. The only 
glass in a Pinchbeck weight is the thick, 
almost flat, dome over the metal picture. 

A sculpture was cast to form the mold 











Left: Baccarat blue 
“carpet ground” weight, 
signed and dated B1848, 
25,” diameter. Courtesy, 
Leo Kaplan, New York. 
Right: Faceted sulphide 
paperweight with a 
china clay bust of young 
Queen Victoria, over a 
dark-red, translucent 
color ground. Circa 1860, 
31" diameter. Courtesy, 
The Don Eckels, Glenn 
Dale, Maryland. 
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A Clichy weight display- 
ing an upright bouquet 
with a large, central, 
pink flower surrounded 
by green leaves and five 
smaller flowers. Circa 
1855, 34%,” diameter. 
Courtesy, The Don 
Eckels, Glenn Dale, 
Maryland. 
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over which the metal leaf, called 
Pinchbeck gold, was placed. Carefully 
removing the metal, the artist would then 
finish the reverse side of the sheet. 

Sulphides, a kind of cameo embedded 
in glass or crystal, were first made around 
1750, in Bohemia. Production began in 
earnest, however, in 1819, when Apsley 
Pellatt took out a patent in England for 
“crystallo-ceramic” and the first sulphides 
started to appear in England, followed by 
France and Germany. Of great beauty 
and interest, they include not only 
paperweights, but tumblers, plaques, 
jewelry, vases and candelabra, often 
showing scenery as well as portraits of 
prominent figures in history and myth- 
ology. This relationship to historical 
events, plus the fact that they combine the 
skills of sculptor and glassmaker, gives 
them special appeal. 

To start collecting, itis important to see 
fine collections, many of which are in 
museums throughout the country. Pro- 
fessional reading and a reliable dealer 
(such as those whose photographs appear 
here) who specializes in this field can 
ensure that the new collector invests in 
quality, not quantity. With more knowl- 
edge, it is possible to buy at auction, 
although prices are often higher. 

The thrill of discovery is a lifelong 
reward and enticement to the collector of 
paperweights. In 1946, shortly after the 
end of the war, a gentleman in charge of 
security for the French government 
offered some fine paperweights for sale 
from his Champs Elysées apartment, 
guarded by some seven locks, one of which 
secured a heavy iron bar. He was related 
to the Baccarat family, it turned out, and 
mentioned that he also had two cases of 
paperweights in the south of France, 
portraying such unusual subjects as a 
squirrel on a tree and mice eating a piece 
of cheese, motifs that had never before 
been mentioned anywhere. Although he 
insisted that these weights were ina 
warehouse in Nice, he would neither leave 
Paris to bring them out of storage nor let 
anyone else do it, and after several years 
the fellow simply disappeared. True 
believers, however, continue to hope some 
happy intercession or coincidence will 
one day make public these splendid 
weights, to enchant and delight us with 
their fantasies beautiful and rare. % 

















A Baccarat weight with 
scattered canes on mus- 
lin, containing silhou- 
ettes of an elephant, two 
dogs, a pheasant, flower, 
goat, monkey, deer, 
horse, rooster and a red 
rose in the center. Circa 
1848, 3-3/32” diameter. 
Courtesy, Schuell’s, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
Saint Louis white camo- 
mile on swirling, red- 
latticinio ground. Circa 
1845-50, 25” diameter. 
Courtesy, Leo Kaplan, 
New York. 

Millville weight with 
yellow rose. Circa 1910- 
20, 3144” diameter. Cour- 
tesy, Theresa & Arthur 
Greenblatt, Amherst, 
New Hampshire. 
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| The Best Things Come 
fs =©in Small Packages 


Décor transforms boxlike 
townhouse apartment 


Interior Design by Edward Zajac and Richard Callahan 


(6-7 hey have the ability to surprise 
you constantly; there’s always a 
secret somewhere,” says a friend of 
Edward Zajac, suave and elegantly 
mannered, and Richard Callahan, the 
more casual, talkative member of the 
Zajac and Callahan partnership. Witty 
and urbane, the two New York 
interior designers have successfully 
established themselves in the rela- 
tively short span of six years. Credited 
by fellow professionals with acceler- 
ating the pattern-on-pattern rage 
several seasons ago, the designers are 
known for their smartness and smart 
clients: film-director Mike Nichols, 
the socially registered Thomas Ban- 
crofts, jewelry-designer Willie Woo 
and film-producer Claude Giroux are 
just a few. 

‘Decorating is truly visual. It 
should be like a painting,” states 
designer Zajac, nattily attired in a 
dark navy, custom-made Cerruti suit, 
striped shirt and Mario Valentino 
lace-up shoes. “Our rules are simple— 
we want to know if the room is good 
looking or not, simple or not.” 

“T think our style is based on an 
enormous knowledge of the past and 
a constant studying of the present. 
We shop all the time because we have 
to find out what’s new ourselves. But 
we never keep samples in our office,” 
says designer Callahan, who wears a 
copy of an Yves St. Laurent denim 


suit, casually contrasting with his 


o ry 


partner’s more conserva tive 





Zajac and Callahan signatures are 
the ones to watch. The trendsetters 
are particularly noted for their con- 
temporary interiors with a Japanese 
touch. ‘“‘We never plan it when we 
start out. It just always winds up that 
way,’ remarks Mr. Zajac, pushing 
back a shock of silvery-black hair. 
“Even our country house ended up 
that way.” 

“We both love Japanese architec- 
ture and decorative arts, but we don’t 
consciously project their influence. 
We're aware that we are known for 
this look in the business. And yet the 
fairly simple things we have done, 
people never seem to associate with 
us,’ notes Mr. Callahan. 

“Tt’s difficult for us to explain our 
personal tastes. I think by now, 
though, we’ve learned what the word 
beautiful means. We really are pro- 
fessionals who work at it twenty-four 
hours a day,” stresses Edward Zajac. 

‘No matter how much taste the lay- 
person may have, it’s still hard for 
him or her to put it into effect,” states 
Mr. Callahan firmly. “It takes years to 
understand and execute scale alone. 
You have to be educated.” 

The designers’ expert knowledge 
and careful study of interior design— 
Mr. Zajac was with one of the grand 
deans of interior design, Billy 
3aldwin, for eight years, and Richard 
Callahan worked for Jansen’s Paris 
office for five years—are quite appar- 
ent in their home, a five-room apart- 


y Richard Champion 



































ment in an upper-Eastside townhouse 





























| a eae ae owned by novelist Gore Vidal. They 
| Cs i jaw ‘itn ‘, have created an extraordinary space 
| ; | ; ‘YY wi St SW), from an ordinary boxlike New York 
Bo iy ‘ a f ie », apartment. “This is a highly livable 

aN pe ere ve : fk Sh { room,” comments designer Callahan, 

fs. ae . «at ~ i ’’ scanning the living room. “It’s all in 

ww ean er Ay » the arrangement; we have lots of 
| — Dea Kh vin 4 choices here. I am a true devotee of 
c= esi) on ea Da: beautiful things, and this room is 
Pon beautiful.” And with five coats of an 


aa Y 
et Rh , orangey-red glaze, the room gives 
guests the pleasurable sensation of 
sitting inside an overripe apricot. 
Focusing on any one object is diffi- 
cult, since there are surprises in every 
corner—latticed Madagascar-style 
shutters framed with sculptured-twig 
moldings; an imposing Turkish 
column with the foreboding face of an 
unnamed god; hand-painted parquet 
floor copied from one in Chopin’s 
Warsaw apartment; a Giacometti 
table; and flowers everywhere. 
Double sofas, in a nubby cotton 
tweed the color of a seagull, parallel 
each other, distracting the eye with 
their subtle, suggestive volume and 
flowing Oriental-screen shape. 
“We're doing more and more furni- 
ture design, because that way we can 
control the quality and get better 
delivery,’’ explains Edward Zajac, 
pointing to their custom-designed 
sofas. Nearby, another original 
design, a Pyrex fire screen hinged with 
gold, embraces the Louis XIV mantel. 
In the dining room, their custom 
work is evident once again in a long, 


low, cream-colored Formica dining 
table inlaid with woven straw. For 
extra seating, ten stools stand ready 
to be re-formed into compact conver- 
sational arrangements or to double as 
dining chairs when the partners dis- 
assemble their prized collections of 


Preceding page: In the Living Room, a Louis 
XIV mantel with tile hearth glows against 
background of strié walls lacquered and 
glazed. Above: Turkish carved head on 
pedestal observes Living Room scene, where 
four Louis XVI chairs in trapunto on pigskin 
augment furnishings by Zajac and Callahan. 
including shutters and stools. Table holds 
Chinese porcelain and Japanese temple 
jars. Below: Iron-based table by Giocometti 
on painted parquet continues theme of twig 
moldings. Straw desk in Study adjoins 
American Empire chair with lion heads. 





...with five coats of an orangey-ted glaze, the room gives guests the 
pleasurable sensation of sitting inside an overripe apricot. 


rare, nineteenth-century Japanese 
ginger jars and porcelains atop the 
dining table. ‘‘We used to give fabu- 
lous dinner parties at that table. Then 
we started doing buffets because they 
are easier,” relates Mr. Zajac. 

The sculptured-twig moldings 
again appear across the room ina 
delicate arch introducing a tiny 
library of reference books. ‘“‘We use 
this room often. Sometimes we set up 
this table for a small buffet or eat here 
alone,” says designer Callahan, point- 
ing to the table covered with Japanese 
bible leaves. ‘‘All of our objects are 
rewards,” interjects Mr. Zajac. 

More rewarding objects reside in 
the rear bedroom, done in a mono- 
chromatic, blood-red color scheme. 
Sante Graziani paintings, more porce- 
lains and a floor-to-ceiling bookshelf 
stacked high with good magazines 
combine to produce a calming effect. 

Later, back in the living room with 
Harry, their fifteen-year-old fox 
terrier, the designers footnote their 
design philosophy. ‘‘Perhaps the high- 
est compliment, and the most gratify- 
ing, is when our clients tell us, after 
we ve finished a job, they feel as if 
they have lived with it for ages,”’ 
reflects Mr. Zajac. Richard Callahan 
agrees, “They say it is them—not us.” 





Zajac-Callahan-designed bookcase,lamp, mirror and chest of drawers in the Bedroom. 
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verlooking the blue Mediterranean and the Lebanon 
Mountains, the landmark Beirut residence of Sami 
| el Khazen, known as The Pink House, stands out not only 
r because of its startling color but because, dating from 
- 1882, it is one of the few vintage buildings in Beirut, 
increasingly a city of high rises looming in the wake 
of bulldozers. The Pink House is special in other ways, 
too, by Beirut and international standards, reflecting its 
owner's multifaceted 


interests. 
One of the Middle 


| East’s most innovative 
| designers, the thirty-one- 
year-old Mr. Khazen is 
deeply involved ina 
wide-ranging style he 
likes to describe as “‘Ori- 
| ental contemporary,” an 
intriguing farrago of old 
and new, East and West, 
with Islamic art as the 
| only common denomina- 
tor. His study of and 
active participation in 
architecture, horticulture, 
couture and religious art 
have provided him with a 
rich background in read- 
ily interrelated disci- 
plines from which he 
divined the design philos- 
ophy so apparent in his 


design, Sami el Khazen feels, should be dynamic—much 
_ like a good poem which, though basically unchanging, 
differs with each interpretation. 

Originally conceived as a quiet retreat for work, the 
studio, as Mr. Khazen understates it, has expanded to 
include full living quarters with adjacent offices for his 
design and architecture work. He softened and repeated 
the curves and geometric shapes of traditional Arab 
| interior architecture “to create a calm environmeni that 
evokes an atmosphere of tranquility, fluent and serene; 
_ it typifies the current phase in my life.” 

A product of well-known Parisian art and design 
schools and of the MIT School of Architecture, Mr. 
Khazen is an indefatigable worker who enjoys beginning 
from scratch, carrying a theme from the ground up, 
‘inside and out. He speaks of achieving “a climate, an 
| atmosphere, a live, organic result,’ and uses whatever 





Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 


Beirut: 
Historic Landmark, Modern Message 


Interior Design by Sami el Khazen 


styles or materials are necessary. This eclecticism he 
ascribes to his ancestors, the Lebanese, world traders 
since ancient times, who, he suggests, ‘have a sort of 
universality of intellect and are open to most influences.” 

Designer Khazen adhered to the Lebanese custom of 
monumental living rooms by combining six small rooms, 
then redividing them with sculptures and by floor levels, 
to create a huge space with several distinct areas flowing 
naturally into each other. 
Asymmetrically curved 
steps, ‘inspired by the sea 
view,” he explains, now 
lead to the sitting area, 
where most of the furni- 
ture is of Mr. Khazen’s 
own design. Two clusters 
of regroupable furniture 
with gently contoured 
lines surround a table 
planter. Nearby, two sup- 
porting pillars framing 
Damascene sculptured 
niches front a large, 
arched doorway, the 
overwhelming portions of 
the arch scaled down by 
an artificial crossbeam 
disguising stereo speak- 
ers. The view beyond un- 
folds to the sea, across a 
spacious terrace, a favor- 
ite entertainment area 


Pink House. Interior Opposite: Loggia for dining, sitting, working. Above: The Music Room. during summer. 


Since the only natural light for the studio flows from 
this open area, designer Khazen has skillfully imple- 
mented a sophisticated artificial-lighting system against 
a backdrop of white walls, controlled from a series of 
wall switches, while sliding, geometrically patterned, 
beige-and-white fabric panels adjust to control sunlight. 
Mr. Khazen emphasizes the use of portable, graduated 
lighting to change the climate of a room. Contemptuous 
of what he calls ‘‘static interior decoration,” he thinks 
lighting should achieve a heightened effect, “like a beau- 
tiful woman with changing moods.” 

In contrast to the sitting area, the dining room is almost 
totally devoid of natural light. A dramatic glass-topped 
table with an illumined fiberglass base contributes to the 


solution. Situated on the lowest level of the room, it 
forms the center of a progression of circles: the second 
tier of floor provides seating while the rise of the third, 
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Opposite: A shimmering sculpture-curtain 
designed by Mr. Khazen sets off the Studio 
Area. The 19th-century Islamic cabinet 
cornice is hand-painted in polychrome 
designs from Damascus. Above: Flowing 
* es levels delineate spaces for working and 

ei entertaining. On the table in the foreground 

are antique brass fruits. 
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| with round, foam cushions upholstered in a stretch-vinyl fab- 

| ric, doubles as a backrest for guests. Overhead, a mashrabiyya 

| window — through which harem wives in another time might 

have observed guests without being seen themselves— sup- 

“It’s your own mountain. plies light and color while bringing the fifteen-foot-high, 

= s Be cae vaulted ceiling into proper proportion. More light flows from 

You can do it any Way you feel. an adjustable sculpture of white plastic cylinders varied in 

height, which not only screens the dining area from the sit- 

ting room, but also serves to display a treasured Egyptian 

funerary jar from the Ptolemaic Dynasty. Indicating the sculp- 

ture, Mr. Khazen observes, “It’s your own mountain. You 
can do it any way you feel.” 

Although designer Khazen loves ‘‘all good antiques,” he 
displays them sparingly, adding and subtracting pieces as the 
mood seizes him. The only exception is his music corner, 
where special lighting and mirrors set off collections of Irish 
and Dutch cut glass, Roman glass and Amorite pottery, a mix- 
ture that speaks for Mr. Khazen’s familiarity with Europe’s 
better-known antiques shops as well as the open-air souks of 
Damascus, Cairo and Beirut. A massive oak cabinet, the only 
conspicuous divider in the studio, houses a library, antiques 
and a specially designed sound system which, when not in 
use, is hidden by two seventeenth-century Islamic panels. 

The other side of this cabinet stores professional materials 
for the work area, where the focus is on a large, circular table 
of white-painted wood set on a highly polished aluminum 
base. Pie-shaped swivel drawers hide storage units, while 
shallow wedges swing out to provide space for the traditional 
ingredients of Middle Eastern hospitality—Turkish coffee and 
sweets. In the background hangs a modern sculpture of plastic 
spheres suspended from nylon strings, symbolizing “the 
human system, with emphasis on the brain and stomach,” 
according to Mr. Khazen. 

The Khazen approach, vividly illustrated in his home, has 
made him one of the most sought-after designers in Beirut. 
Far-flung commissions keep him continually on the move — 
from the coast of Spain through the capitals of Europe to the 
oil-rich sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf —because he is flexible 
enough to work within the context of each person’s prefer- 
ences. ‘‘The client,’ he explains, drawing a metaphor from his 
background as an artist, ‘is an essential part of my palette. 
I work around him.” Occasionally he does so quite literally, 
painting a client’s portrait to be the dominant feature of a ' 
particular décor. 

Mr. Khazen shies away from being categorized in his a 
approach to design, yet his conversation all too frequently | 





























Heft: Picture window hagalidinpiseneleter gives him away, with his repeated references to “the mod- 
stretched fabric which conceal stereo ern interpretation of Islamic architecture,” which he lyrically 
| : eee describes as ‘‘a symphony of triangles, an interlude of curves.” 
ons, He finds it most exciting “to create a new climate with the 
| spirit of something that has been done in the past. You need 
| to feel you are contributing to the re-creation of something, 
instead of letting it just die, to be replaced by something else. 
i “That is where my intellectual satisfaction lies. I need to 
have the feeling that I am giving something of myself; other- 
wise, I am unstimulated. Everything revolves around my work 
: and I must enjoy what I do. That is the best way to live.” 











1 Every color on this house goes with every color 
| === on this house. | 
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The house above is painted 39 different colors. None of | You may have a less ambitious paint job in mind. But, no 
| them clash. Honest. matter how many colors you use, you can’t go wrong with 
We did this mammoth paint job to demonstrate our Ameritone or Harris Color Key Paint. | 
exclusive, infallible system for color selection. It’s called Visit your local Ameritone or Harris Dealer today and ask 
| Color Key. And it works like this: to see his Color Key display. It’s just one more reason | 
| We put all the colors in the world into two color palettes. to use long-lasting Ameritone or Harris Paint. | 
Color Key 1 and Color Key 2. Every color in Color Key 1 For the name of a dealer in the West, write Ameritone, 
| goes with every other color in Color Key 1. Color Key 2. 18414 Santa Fe Avenue, Compton, California 90221. 
| works the same way. The house above is painted all In the East, write Harris, 1010-26 N. 19th Street, 
| in Color Key 2. ee) P.O. Box 1381, Tampa, Florida 33601. 
ameritone harris colorkey paint 





Harris Paint Company a subsidiary of Grow Chemical Corporation 


The historic Hale House, Heritag ( 1. (After this picture was taken, the house was repainted its original nine colors.) 
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Jensen Interceptor Saloon—$16,900* 
The Jensen Motor Company proudly announces the addition of 
the Interceptor Convertible to its stable of fine cars. Though the 
Convertible is basically an Interceptor, two years of testing and 
tooling went into its development. Nothing has been spared in pro- 
ducing a vehicle finished to the highest possible standard. In some 
areas, we have deliberately attempted to copy the incomparable 
Rolls-Royce finish. Over a two year span we expect to produce 
750 of these hand-built Jensen Convertibles. Approximately 350 
will be left-hand drive for the U.S. and Canadian markets. We 
believe that the Interceptor Convertible is a magnificent car not 
only to own and drive, but also to keep. 


The Interceptor Sedan for 1974 features a number of interesting 
innovations and improvements such as natural lambswool inserts 
in the seats. These have been used for years in Great Britain be- 
cause they have been found to be both warmer in the winter and 
cooler in the summer; very comfortable to sit on and washable 
when soiled. Some of our customers have reported mileages as 
high as 18 miles per gallon. We think this figure is high, and we 
have no way of guaranteeing the accuracy of the reports. We are 
certain, however, that if you are willing to stay within the new 
national speed limit of 55 miles per hour, and use a light foot in 
traffic, 15 miles per gallon should be easily obtainable. We have 


Address correspondence to either East or West Coast importer. 


JENSEN MOTORS INC. 


EAST: P.O. Box 8679, Baltimore-Washington Int'l 
Airport, Baltimore, Maryland 21240 


WEST: 19200 Susana Road, Compton, California 90221 


Overseas deliveries arranged. 
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Jensen Interceptor Convertible 
$20,850* 


Tee rene eee 
spent the last three years making the Interceptor as trouble-free as 
is humanly possible. Given the sophisticated cars that are being 
produced these days, we believe that we have reached a position 
now where we are equal to any other car in this regard. 


The Jensen-Healey two seat sports car is now in its third year. The 
car has been given a warm reception and has earned tremendous 
acceptance. Our world-wide sales are now limited only by our 
ability to produce. The four valve twin-cam engine is proving to 
be outstanding in its reliability, performance and economy. A 
Motor Trend mileage test found it to average 26.1 miles per gal- 
lon, and many owners have reported considerably better mileage 
on highway journeys. The 1974 model is tremendously improved 
in respect to both interior and exterior finish and we have man- 
aged to eliminate the “little bugs” that always seem to appear in 
new models. This model is now also available with a beautiful 
double-skin hardtop. 

*Suggested retail price: Destination charges, Options, Dealer Preparation charges, 


State and local taxes not included. 


-—— — —— —— Send for FREE color brochure ———————- 
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18th Century English reproductions. 







The original of the 
japanned Queen 
Anne Secretary 

replica, shown 
here in one of our 
showrooms, was 
commissioned by 

the Duke of 
Marlborough in 
about 1700 for Blenheim 

Castle. Its lacquer colors 

are softened by skilled hands to a 

mellow patina. 

The original of the Regency Bam- 
boo Chair was brought to New York 
—to a shop on 57th Street—by a 
knowing connoisseur. Only by mak- 
ing models of its delicate original 
parts could the sculptural curves, 
sweeps and pitch be duplicated. 

The Bachelor's Chest, like much 
Queen Anne furniture, is enriched 
by rare walnut. Once called Persian, 
the trees which produced this wood 
were planted in England by the 
Roman conquerors. Today it can 
only be found near the Caucasus, 
where soil, wind and rain conditions 


remain perfect for producing 
aker 





its special character. 

These are but three reproductions 
from our Baker collection with the 
enduring qualities which make the 
originals so valuable: proportion, de- 
tail, finish and authentic material. 

American, Far Eastern and Euro- 
pean collections are displayed within 
professionally designed room settings 
at the Baker, Knapp & Tubbs show- 
room listed below. Your interior 
designer, furniture retailer or archi- 
tect will introduce you. And, you are 
invited to request a brochure which 





illustrates the broad scope of design 
available through this unique source 


for fine furniture. 


Gap €fbbs 


Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles 


Miami, New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 
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The Chindia you see above is your true They cost $865 (for a 6 x 9’), $1,285 (for an 
blonde beauty. Blonde, but not bland. 8’ x 10’), $1,695 (for a 9’ x 12’), $2,245 (for a 10 x 14’), 
A delicate Aubusson platinum, with $3,175 for the big blonde (11’ x 18’). 
touches of aprico ‘ladons, golds. They’re all handwoven in India by Pande, 
DI 30 with everything you’ve | Cameron and we’ll ship whichever you choose 
| got. Blonde Ch ything you'll get. wherever you are in the U.S.A. 
indias at the best At Einstein Moomy, we'll even do you a 
parties. More ai Vioomyjy custom Chindia in custom colors, in case, ladies and 
seem to be dying { gentlemen, you don’t prefer blondes. 








|| The Carpet Department Store’ 


Six New Jersey stores: Paramu rc ; hippany, Willowbrook Mall, Bleomfield and North Plainfield. 


ippal 


Write or call us collect at 526 Route 17, Paramus, N.J. 07¢ 1) 265-1100. 
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CELEBRATING OUR 


ro 


ANNIVERSARY 





PRESENTS 
PRIN TEMPS 


PWalticomey mo) oseuce-laenmelatelaels 
their magnificence captured forever 
in a French celadon porcelain of 
equally awe-inspiring beauty. 






MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH FINE FURNITURE STORES 
AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro 
Lamp Company Executive Offices 

and factory showrooms’ 

1625 S. Los Angeles St. 

Los Angeles, California 90015 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 
Chicago, Alerchandise Mart 
~~ San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart 
~. Dallas, Trade Mart 
See sie@aelemlel ise marta ial tg 
Bee Sc ereiiereireiny 
terchandise Mart 















MARBRO _ 


CALIFORNIA SEATTLE PORTLAND PHOENIX CHICAGO 
Address all inquiries to 135 Stockton Street, San Francisco, California 94108 
z ES at re a : 

























Contemplate The Ancestry Of Our Old Sheffield Wine Coolers 
The aristocracy of the crest. The craftsmanship that invites your 
closest scrutiny. And musing. This one. Mysteriously dented in the 
butler's pantry, perhaps? Ponder the vintage wines they housed. 
And, when disassembled to chill champagne, the noble words that 
were proferred in toast. They were, indeed, to this manner born 
The pair 1350.00. |. Magnin Gift Galleries, San Francisco 





















_ ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES INC. 


850 North Palm Canyon Drive Palm Springs, California A VEL Ee 
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The age of elegance is recreated in your library, 
living room, dining room, bedroom, or office. 
Custom made wood paneling including built-in 

bookcases, wall units and fireplaces superbly 

crafted in hand-rubbed finishes. Our total service— 

from design to installation available throughout the U.S. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS: IN NEW YORK 969 THIRD AVENUE 10022 371-9632-3 
IN DALLAS VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTURAL PANELING inc. teste ter Reaves 
What do you know about SAM ee 
your stocks right now? He who hesitates has lots to lose (such as) 


LASZLO ISPANKY’S 
ROMEO and JULIET 



























































Some may have gone up in price since you bought them. Should you 
hold them for further gains or is this a good time to take your profits? 
Some may have gone down. Are they in for further deterioration or 
major recovery? Some may have gone ‘‘nowhere’’. What should you 
do about them? 

What about the earnings prospects of your stocks? And what 
about the latest changes in the stock market as a whole? How do they 
affect your particular holdings? 

Whatever your source of investment guidance—chances are you 
knew more about your stocks at the time of purchase than currently. 
THIS IS NOT AS IT SHOULD BE. 

Let Value Line correct this for you. An introductory trial subscrip- 
tion will bring you the 1800-page Investors Reference Service with the 
latest full-page reports on over 1550 stocks. This is yours strictly as a 
BONUS. Then for the next 13 weeks you will receive the complete 
Value Line Investment Survey with full-page reports on over 100 
stocks each week keeping you fully up-to-date. All this for only $29 
... exactly half the regular rate. 


' THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
t Arnold Bernhard & Co.,Inc.,Dept. J-3LHOI © 5 E.44th St.,New York, N.Y. 10017 YW 


(_] Begin my 13-week trial subscription to The _If dissatisfied for any reason, | may return the 
Value Line Investment Survey at the Special material within 30 days and my money will be 
money-saving rate of just $29. As a bonus at __ refunded. 

no extra cost, | will also receive The Investors _N. Y, residents please add applicable sales tax. 
xe t The entire fee is tax-deductible. Foreign rates 
available on request. 
























This figure is already fully subscribed, and the 
mold will probably be destroyed in the next four 
months. We have a very limited number still 
available at issue price. Subject to prior sale. 


SAM F. JACKSON CO. 


417 University Blvd., Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
Phone (205) 758-2711 

























Signature 
Name 


52 issues) of Value {Please print) 





Address 


On$2249=. Citys ee State Zip 


scriber’s consent.) 











MASTER CHARGE BANKAMERICARD 








Goetanterres 


A VIEW OF OUR LARGE GALLERY IN G 








COD AE Aries Romer ZS 
(CLD Shr t1 Wee A 2a FLORIDA 33480 
1-352-7739 (CABLE ZENDEC) 349 FULHAM RD, CHELSEA, LONDON S.W. 10 ENG. 
MEMBER A.L.D.—LD.D.A-COM 
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Chino CPle, 
oCPie. 
One of LaBarge’s special Italian imports, reflecting the opulence of 
Old World salons. Lustrous antique gold leaf finished figures, sculpted 


against red or black background. An impressive 29” x 35-1/2” overall, 
17-1/2" x 24” glass. Ask your LaBarge dealer for No. 1513. Write 


for 4-color brochure. 
LaB akge 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN @ 49423 





illeux! 
Rocailleux! 
The boldness of this extraordinary design is high- 
lighted by the natural beauty of its rough-hewn 
texture. Available with a complete line of matching 


accessories, the Nugget Basin Set is an exciting 
complement to the contemporary bath. 


PE. Guerin, Inc. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 
ver 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
Jecorative hardware 


=e 


fixtures and accessories 
catalog e200 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

. Chicago 

. .Dallas 
...Miami 






























: njoy a unique adventure in beauty with 
Architectural Digest’s new Collectors’ Series 


First offering: The rare 


Georges Braque Jewel 


on magnificent color slides from Fran 


Imagine the thrill of examining t 
jewels created by the great pain 
Georges Braque—a rare experience i 
unique at-home art form... color sli¢ 
from Publications Filmee D’Arta 
D’Histoire in Paris. 

Projected in spectacular color 4 
clarity, you and your friends can nj 
share this rare contribution to art. 

In his search for truth, Braque felt that raw materials } 
living elements, receiving energy from the galaxies. It is t 
that led him to direct his unrivaled genius to metals a 
stones. It is this that gives his jewels depth, sensitivity, t] 
will give you—the viewer—a new dimension in the pleasu 
of beauty. You’]1 view them again and again, like great sev 
tures in precious jewels and metals. With your 36 Braque slic 
you'll receive a fascinating 10 page commentary and an ing 
of custom jewelers who can render designs of your choice. 


Save on Architectural Digest’s new Collectors’ Series 
Braque Jewels is the first in our series of magnificent 1 
ords of beauty. Forthcoming books will be devoted to Tap} 
tries, Porcelain, Mosaics. (24 slides each.) Gathered fr 
museum and private collections in Europe, each cloth-bou 
book contains full color slides, a fascinating in-depth upj 
100 page commentary, and an index of fine custom artis# 
who can interpret your choice of designs. Each is $24.95. Aj 
pre-publication special, you may order all four in the seried 
just $19.95 each. Order your series today and enjoy a $20 s} 
ings on Architectural Digest’s rare records of historic beat 
= ee | 


Collectors’ Series = Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Blvd. = Los Angeles = California 90036 


Please send me Architectural Digest’s Collectors’ Series. _ 
_] | wish the entire series of 4 at $19.95 each, a $20 total savings. 
i Enclosed is my check for $79.80. 


Or please send me the following single copies at $24.95 each: 
L) Mosaics CL) Porcelaii 














i ] Braque Jewels ] Tapestries 


Name 








§ Address 


City Siate Zip 
California residents please add 6% Sales Tax 
eee ee ee eee 
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makers of fine furniture for more than a century 


Saeepreiror? 


Re VY RE 


So 


PDER 


RR“ y 


nice he 


e-creations of French antiques of La Belle Epoque 
drawers, shelving and proportions re-cast for modern use 
your Interior Designer, Architect or Dealer 
At the John Widdicomb furniture galleries 





NEW YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. - BOSTON 90 BERKELEY ST. + PHILADEPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. * GRAND RAPIDS EXHIBITORS BUILDING 


ATLANTA © CHICAGO » CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DENVER * INDIANAPC 


i|AML * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 














Kohie 


Kohler has a color to please, a 
design to pamper your tastes. 


Original colors, original designs — With bath ideas like these: (A) 


: Man’s Lav shampoo & groom- 
transform the bath into a retreat — Mav's Tay shampoo & groom. 


as unique as you are. = The 6 ft. Caribbean tub in 
















SAS MMNE ASSAD eat aston SS NO 


Black Black. (C) Lady Vanity 
shampoo center & baby bath. In 
Fresh Green. (D) The Rondelle 


lavatory in New Orleans Blue. 
(E) The 20” deep Steeping Bath. 


In Sunflower and 13 other col- 
ors. (F) The Bath in Pink Cham- 
pagne. 51/2’ x 7’ of bathing lux- 
ury. (G) The Birthday Bath in 
Antique Red with ball and claw 
feet in gold electroplate. 


For more 

great bath 
ideas, send 25¢ 
to Box HA, 
Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis. 
53044. 
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It seems to 
be scalloped with 
Venetian lace, our 48” 


“wherever” chest in French 
7 “3 Pe 


Yellow—one of 18 finishes. 











For color folio of once- 
lp upon-a-time rooms, $1 to Beth 
Richards, Tomlinson Furniture, 
High Point, North Carolina 27261. 











TENDER MOMENT ETCHINGS 
an ieee 


Designer of the annual Franklin Mint 
Mother’s Day Plate 


“Hills of Home” 
11”x15” e¢ Sepia 
Matted $110.00 
Framed $175.00 
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clude delivery. 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 

1/ Stephen Chase, page 12 

2/ William Machado, page 22 
3/ Rubén de Saavedra, page 24 
4/ Joseph Braswell, page 42 

5/ Betty Sherrill, page 46 

6/ Carleton Varney, page 50 

7/ Val Arnold, page 58 

8/ Otto Zenke, page 64 
9/ Bob Mitchell, page 70 ‘ 
10/Richard Callahan/Edward Zajac, page 78 
11/Sami el Khazen, page 82 
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FIFTH AVENUE & 61st STREET NEW YORK 10021 
212-838-8000 
Managed by Trust Houses Forte Ltd. 











The Horchow 
Collection 


FORMERLY THE KENTON COLLECTION 





THE IDEA BASKET 
his imported white glazed ceramic basket is only 
3 5¥%2” x 72”, but it’s big on ideas. Fill it with 
cocktail goodies or your knitting. Give a 
30t another idea? We thought you 
1.65 postage & handling). 
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ction Catalogue. 








H. POLLOCK Avvocias 


703 North La Cienega Boulevard 


Los Angeles 90069 
(213) 659-2525 
Antique Rugs & 
Furnishings 
Helene Pollock 
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A BALDACCHINO CHAIR---THE TRIANON FAUTEUIL 


PIOeNORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD ~- LOS ANGELES - PHONE, 657-c620 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 
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GALLERIES 


2517 fairmount ¢ dallas 


214 + 748-7888 





“CHEZ HUGUETTE” 3112” x 3742” 
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If you really want the finest in interior design, 
call Cannell & Chaffin. 





Antique Queen Anne Drop Lid Desk. Walnut Chest of Drawers with Rosewood Inlay. 
England circa 1710 37’w x 21"d x 43"h. Italian Reproduction 49"w x 19"d x 34%"h. 





palie?* on Ee zi aE 


Georgian cm Grae Hand made Reproduction. : Chelmsford Wing Chair. Exclusive Reproduction. 
Matching side chairs available. The Custom Regency Upholstery Collection. 


Only Cannell & Chaffin offers so extensive a collection of individually selected furnishings, antiques and 
accessories. An unparalleled global access to the finest artisans, craftsmen and designers in the furnishings art. 
And most important, the interior designers to translate your taste and lifestyle into a beautifully designed interior. 


If you really want the finest in interior design, call Cannell & Chaffin. (213) 380-9111. 


LOS 
Cnc Cha Y 


Since 1917 
3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 380-9111 Newport Beach/La Jolla/Fresno 




















#99719 — “Luxury Rib” Texture 
33% cotton, 67% wool, 54 inches wid 
NTT] MMe Mt) e 








BY 
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a: 
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Your American 
Manufacturer 


#98141 — “Irish Herringbone” 
Texture. 100% wool, 54 inches wide. 
Available in 7 colors. 

Hand-woven in Ireland. 

Scalamandré Berber Collection. 


Y. 10022 








Summer 
Classic 


© Leslie H. Lee 1971 
All Rights Reserved 

















A series of unique signed lithographs of original oil 
paintings and water color landscapes, $50.00 (oil on 
canvas), $25.00 (water color on paper). California 
residents local tax. 


Free Color Brochure Available 
Wholesale to Dealers and Interior Designers 


L and A Art Prints 


P.O. Box 27641 Los Feliz BASIC FURNITURE STYLES INC. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90027 1585 Prospect St. © — High Point, North Carolina 


Available thru your Interior Designer 
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FIXTURES —_s forthe most 


FLU m cael 


Limited edition porcelains 
by Doughty, Boehm, Cybis, 
Lindner, Van Ruyckevelt, 
Granget, Burgues. 


for more information about large scale 


commercial fixtures write on your letterhead to... We crate ieee (Ge Galleries 
CLASSIC DECORATION S i o Be Gliese ienci Pah ae epee Sh u-1-1 Tn et Cc wba 8 


Classic [| Decorations A Division of Zerco Manufacturing Company f yy oT da (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
500-AD North Main _— Springfield, Mo. 65805 ga i ep oe ie ae A elie ali hea 


Telephone - 417 869-1609 
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‘““Ancienne 
Boiserie”’ 
Collection 

A limited col- 
lection of fur- 
niture designs 
made from 
antique 
French panel- 
ing. 


Sofas 


THE ELEGANCE OF 
THE PAST TODAY 


Spanning three generations, Auffray & Company has 
been dedicated to reproducing the very finest in 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth century French furniture. 


Consistent with this dedication, Auffray, over the 
years, has expanded and broadened its line to accom- 
modate a full range of truly elegant French accents. 


Today, Auffray offers the most exciting, unusual and 
quality French furnishings and services available in 
PTE eMule mT Mame eae 


(| Fabric Padded 
Walls 
Executed by 

“| a uniquely 
talented 
French artisan 
in the old 
world tradi- 
tion. 


A superbly constructed 
line of traditional sofas 
for true seating luxury. 


Carre’ 


Terra Cotta Tiles 
The very best and 
nost practical in 
authentic flooring 


materials. Will add 
color and form to 
nn ; 


decor. 


Refinishing Service 
Expertly provided 

by the very same 
craftsmen that create 
our line of French @& 
furniture. 


Fine French furniture 
The very finest repro- 
ductions in 17th and 
18th century French 


Paneling and Built-in Wall Units 
Superbly designed to meet your 
most individually demanding 
specifications. 


ervice to the busy designer Auffray will assist in preparing 


n renderings. Enquire about this unique design service. 


New York, N.Y. 10022 PL 3-3931 


Mnc., 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. (617) 262-7062 
in, Inc., 404 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 60610 (312) 644-3280 


Ist Court. Miami, Fla. 


33101 (305) 576-0234 


ree, Hills Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30305 (404) 762-7600 
) Decorative Center, Dallas, Texas 75207 (214) 747-4247 
5120 ere hy y, Houston, Texas 77006 








~~ DOLPHIN 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94025 - Telephone : (415) 325-4409 


Open Tuesday through Saturday 





A WILLIAM AND MARY WALNUT GAMING TABLE 
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&2 Associates 


082 Ventura Boulevard 


a 


213) 788. 


1 


n, Oaks, Calif. 91403 
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Associates: 

Nancie Phillips 
Michael List 

David Shepard 
Nala ergata 
Sandra Steinbrecker 
Lee Barkleigh 


Now in our 25th year.) 
I 








Established 1883 


VS, i : ff 


byl szlo Ispanky 


201 W. 1st, Dixon, Ill. 61021 
815/284-6626 


Custom Colors 





Midwest's 
Largest 
Selection 
of 
Limited 
Editions 


Handmade wrought-iron 





Bly House Wrought Iron 


(213) 278-5522 


417 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90048 


Catalog — $2 
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Nature gives Barbados its beauty, 
Sandy Lane gives Barbados its flair. 


Sandy Lane has the special flair of a __ travel agent or call toll-free 800-223-5672 
great plantation estate. And the special nationwide; 800-442-5886 in New York 
vitality and beauty of Barbados. So State; 212-541-4400 in New York City. 
you'll find baronial arches, soaring ceil- 

ings and breathtaking passageways. And ns, 

you'll find a beautiful Barbados beach, & ate 

a scenic 18-hole golf course, illuminated 
tennis courts, and a huge free-form 
swimming pool. Our lovely, air-condi- 


tioned rooms make the most of a beav- Lae ___ 


tiful Barbados view. And our dining is a 


ie 


triumph of candlelight and cuisine. HOTEL 
Some people find Sandy Lane surprising. ST. JAMES, BARBADOS, W.I. 
Everyone finds it delightful. Ask your A Trust Houses Forte Hotel Wid 








( Ybyets Lut deseo We endelighting 


Wendelighting is a visual experience. It’s color, texture and form quietly 
awakened to add a subtle note of drama and intimacy. Wendelighting 
is concealed, optical projectors that bathe only the desired areas with 
bright, even illumination. Discover how this controlled area lighting 
for art, antiques, furniture or landscaping can enhance your interior or 
exterior settings. For a 28-page, full color brochure send $1.50 to 
Wendelighting, Dept.AD, 9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 90230. 


ie Wendelighting / Division of Eric Jacksen & Son, Inc. /9068 Culver Blvd,, Culver City, CA. (213) 559-4310 
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CHEIN LUNG (1735-1796) FOUR PANEL BLACK LACQUER 
SCREEN. APPLIED WITH MANY COLORS OF JADE, ROSE 
QUARTZ, TURQUOISE AND AMETHYST. HARD STONES 
ONLY—NO RESTORATION. ALL ORIGINAL—ONE OF THE 
FINEST EXAMPLES OF THIS CRAFT TO BE FOUND. WIDTH 
100”, HEIGHT 78” 


CULLLY BURDETT, asp, ace. 
INTERIOR DESIGNER 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 92037 
714) 459-4209 
105) 524-4815 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
PREVIEWS 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1974 





INTERNATIONAL DESIGN SCENE 


LONDON ’s celebrated American designer 
Billy McCarty—The versatile young award- 
winner translates classic English taste at 
Kensington Gate, with the best of twentieth- 
century British accents. 


ATHENS'’s biographer/critic/man-about- 
international-sets Ian Vorres—The collector of 
Greek art and antiques restores Pyrgi, a cluster 
of massive-stone houses-cum-stable in the 
country, where he lives and entertains as one 
does, in a castle. 


ROME’s Marlborough Gallery director Carla 
Panicali—The gallerista airs her art-collecting 
philosophies in the high-beamed attico of the 
ancient Palazzo Cenci, amid her favorite con- 
temporary art and artifacts. 


NEW YORK’s illustrious Mallory and Tillis 
—The distinguished decorators weave a mod- 
ern Manhattan setting with period furniture, 
rich fabrics and mirrored fancies. 


ARTANDANTIQUES 


TAPESTRIES—Fabled antique masterpieces 
for romantic decorating. AMERICAN 
INDIANS IN ART — Centuries of painterly 
heritage. NETSUKE -— Fascinating costume 
counterweights of Japanese tradition. 


GARDENS 
OLD WESTBURY GARDENS —Enbla- 


zoned with autumn, the formal landscaping of 
Long Island’s legendary, manored estate. 


AND MORE... 





JOHN A. RUTHVEN Roadrunner 20’’x25”’ Issue, 1000 
Signed & Numbered $50 Gold Metal Gallery Framed and Glassed $85 





i JOHN A. RUTHVEN ... internationally acclaimed artist, 
| naturalist, conservationist, author, and lecturer. The only 
American wildlife artist to be represented in the 
Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 


DONALD TEAGUE ... his work has been exhibited 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the National Academy 
of Design, and the Royal Water Colour Society, London. 





ONALD TEAGUE Ambush 32’’x22”’ Issue, 750 
igned & Numbered $65 Gold Metal Gallery Framed and Glassed $100 


alifornia residents add 6% sales tax. , 
hipping charges additional outside the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
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THE HITCHCOCK CHAIR COMPANY 


Riverton (Hitchcocks-ville) Connecticut 
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“MOUNT VERNON” 
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The first of four chairs in the 
Great American Homes Collection —v.nitcticock. nrtencncks VILLE. COMM. WARRAKTED.. 


The “Mount Vernon” is exquisitely American Homes Collection carries 
stencilled in rich colors against its own ‘series’ number as well as 
soft, antiqued Bayberry Green. The the artist’s signature. The “Mount 
intricate stencilling, hand-painted Vernon” is available now and dur- 
artistry and simple elegance of the ing the rest of the 1974 season. 
Hitchcock Chair design have never Three additional chairs to complete hanging or self-standing plate stands. All it 


e brgh 
been combined in a more beautiful the group will be available before polished edges. be 
rendering. Each chair in this Great the 1976 Bicentennial Celebration. IEE ESE ag eee Oe Ai 
Available at: self-standing units will be shipped. é. : 


Davis & Shaw — Denver, Col. Weir's Furniture Village — Dallas, Texas WA” ” ye 
Marshall Field — Chicago, III. Woodward & Lothrop — Washington, D.C. o> deep a 6° highs Ge SOTO Ete ia oe 
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Add anew 
dimension to 


Beautiful handcrafted ceramic tile. Im- 
ported from Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Mexico and available now at any of our 
showrooms. Choose from a wide selection 
of colors, patterns, and textures. Tiles are 


immediately available. 
Decorative ceramic tile... . a heritage worth discovering. 


SHOWROOMS: 


CHICAGO: Hispanic Designe, 6125 North Cicero, Chicago, Illinois 
60640/312-725-2585 

CLEVELAND: The Thomas Brick Co., 27750 Chagrin Blvd., 
Cleveland. Ohio 44122/216-831-9116 

HOUSTON: Town & Country Tiles, 24 Town & Country Village, 
Houston, Texas 77024/713-467-6937 

KANSAS CITY: International Materials of Design, 4585 Indian 
Creek Parkway. Overland Park, Kansas 66204/913-383-3383 

ST. LOUIS: Ceramic Tile Services, Inc., 1610 Hampton, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63139/314-647-5132 


ning with 
decorative tile. 





SAN ANTONIO: Materials Marketing Corporation, 123 West 
Rhapsody, San Antonio, Texas 78216/512-341-2249 

SANTA ANA: Ceramic Design, 1436 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, 
California 92705/714-835-1436 

SANTA FE: Hacienda Products, P. O. Box 2483, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501/505-988-3512 

SAN FRANCISCO: Tilecraft, Ltd., 700 Second St., San Francisco, 
California 94107/415-781-5471 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

ATLANTA: Hillis-Morton Co., 5233 Peachtree Rd. NE, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30341/404-457-4473 

DALLAS: Tera Firma Tile, 2906 N. Fitzhugh, Dallas, Texas 75204/ 
214-827-0552 

DETROIT: Virginia Tile Company, 2333 John B., Warren, Michigan 
48090/313-756-4770 

MEMPHIS: H. L. Cook Distributing Co., 4072 Senator, Memphis, 
Tennessee 38111/901-363-5880 

MIAMI: Forms and Surfaces, 130 N.E. 40th, Miami, Florida 33137 
305-576-1880 

NASHVILLE: Ceramic Tile Distributing, 712 Fogg St., Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203/615-255-6669 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Monarch Sales Co., Inc., N.E. 29th Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105/405-525-0547 

PHILADELPHIA: Mohawk Tile & Marble Distributors, 555 Abbott 
Dr.. Broomall. Pennsylvania 19008/215-544-3810 

PHOENIX: Facings of America, Inc., 1813 E. Indian School Rd., 
Phoenix, Arizona 85001/602-264-1525 

PITTSBURGH: Architectural Clay Products, Inc., 216 South 
Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206/ 
412-363-6110 

RALEIGH: Cherokee Brick Co., 4027 Beryl Rd., Raleigh, North 
Carolina 27606/919-828-0541 

WASHINGTON: Macon, Inc., 12201 Nebel St., Rockville, Maryland 


20852/301-881-2616 
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Collectors 
Lucité Plate Stands 












convenient, attractive way to 
splay your fine plate collection. 
nobtrusive yet distinctive. Ideal 

r presenting books, photographs, 
bcord covers, flat objets d’art, also. 
erfect for home, desktop or store 
isplays. 

fade of 1/4-inch crystal-clear 


Wailable in either self-standing or 
all-hanging styles and in three 
tactical sizes. (For best display, 


ightly shorter than that of the item 
be displayed.) 
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(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 
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Collector's Albums for 
Architectural Digest 
collectors 


Architectural Digest is a collector’s magazine. One that deserves to be 
bound and presented on your bookshelf right along with your other 
prized volumes. 


You’ve done the collecting. Now you can easily do the binding with 
these tasteful collector’s albums. 

Each leather-look album holds a complete volume of six. Each is gold 
embossed. You have a choice of seven decorator colors. 


Each album is only $7.95. We pay the postage. California residents 
please add 6% sales tax. 


COLOR CHOICES: 
Bone White, Coffee Brown, 


Moroccan Red, Luggage Tan, Midnight Blue, 
Forest Green, Royal Blue. 


(over please for back issue information) 
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Back issues available today are listed below. The supply of each issue is limited, 
and dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 


Each back issue is $3.95. We pay the postage. 


SPRING 1970 / Peyton Randolph 
house at Williamsburg; Palm 
Springs residence of designer 
Arthur Elrod; designer Melanie 
Kahane’s NYC home. 


SUMMER 1970 / Metropolitan 
Museum’s 19th century American 
exhibit; 16th century Moorish 
castle in Tangier; Henry Moore 
interview. 

NOV / DEC 1970 / Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms of the 

U.S. State Department; villa in 
Beverly Hills; AD’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Issue. 

JAN / FEB 1971 / A Manhattan 
apartment by Michael Greer; 

a French country castle in 
Newport Beach; New Jersey 
residence by designer Joseph 
Braswell. 

MAR / APR 1971 / Ingrid 
Bergman’s country home in 
France; the Woolworth 
Donahues’ Southampton estate; 
“The New Elegance.” 


MAY / JUN 1971 / Miami Beach 
penthouse; a Texas residence by 
designer John Astin Perkins; 

Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; Carmel 
Hideaway; swimming pools. 


JUL / AUG 1971 / “Antique 
Savoir-Faire,” rare assemblage 
of museum quality antiques in 
Beverly Hills; Italy’s Villa 
d’Este Hotel. 

NOV / DEC 1971 / Villa near 
Rome; the story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore’s old 
cottage restyled; tablefashions. 


MAY / JUN 1972 / Collecting 
Chinese Art; Anthony Hail’s 
apartment; Small Space 
Odyssey; Tulipomania; Chateau 
de Mercues, French castle. 

JUL / AUG 1972 / 450-year-old 
Hacienda Historica of Mexico; 
New York executive offices 

of Revlon Cosmetics. 
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JAN / FEB 1973 / Coco Chanel’s 
famous Paris apartment; 
Manhattan design by McMillen; 
Litchfield Plantation by 

Otto Zenke; Wright Ludington 
residence; Color Psycholgy. 
MAR / APR 1973 / Moulin des 
Corbeaux by designer 

Charles Sevigny; San Francisco 
Classic; an Easter Fantasy: 
Faberge Eggs; Ireland: Land 

of Welcomes. 

MAY / JUN 1973 / Investing in 
Antique Furniture; Buying a 
Home in Europe; bachelor 
condominium design by William 
Gaylord; The Nonconformist 
Collector. 

JUL / AUG 1973 / A Long Island 
Barn designed by Joseph Paul 
D’Urso; Sevigny in Spain; 

Inigo Jones, 400th anniversary 
commemoration. 

SEP / OCT 1973 / The Edward 
M. Kennedy’s home in McLean, 
Virginia; Living Color by 
Richard Ohrbach; Hammamet, 
Tunisia. 
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LETTERS 


The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
Address: 

ADDENDA Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


Your ‘Joy of Not Cooking” in the most recent Addenda is a lifesaver. 
Of course, | never tell my guests, but the background you provide is 
fascinating. | love to think my entrée was made by André Pister, former 
proprietor of St. Germain. I’ve tried several others, too, and your 
selections and suggestions are faultless, as usual. 


Jane Martin 
Brentwood, California 


AJthough only a visitor to your country, | have dined at many of the 
places mentioned in Mr. Brady’s article on restaurant wine lists 
(March/April 1974) and find | am in almost complete disagreement 
with his statements. The one exception is Scandia. | agree that it does 
have the best wine list on the West Coast. In the Los Angeles area, 

Le Restaurant is next, followed by St. Germain. His praise of Emilio’s 
astonishes me. Their wine list is not good, nor is their food. | also 
disagree with his statement that Paul Bocuse has not been able to put 
together a good list. He most certainly has an excellent one, far superior 
to any available here. To summarize, | am forced to question Mr. 
Brady's qualifications. 


Pierre Gabin 
Paris 


May | respectfully suggest you put some photographs in your Addenda 
section? After going through page after page of your marvelous color 
photography, it seems so flat to thumb through a mass of advertising 
and text without anything to see. 


Virginia Snyder 
La Costa, California 


| really'enjoyed reading the Properties article in your May/June issue, 
even though the house which appealed to me most was priced at two 
and a half million dollars. It seems to me you could perform a real 
service for us all if you unearthed more houses priced in the hundred- 
thousand-dollar range. There must be some around! 


Elizabeth Martin 
Thousand Oaks, California 


| want to go on record in agreement with those people who wrote 
letters in your last issue about the excessive number of ads in the 
back of the magazine. Granted, there are articles back there, too, but 
they are really obliterated by the ads — many of which are not up to 
the quality | expect from Architectural Digest. 


William Masterson 
San Marino, California 


| don’t Know why you selected Eliot Janeway to do your financial 
column. Although a Democrat, he is the most conservative of 
economists. He wants us all to keep our money under the mattress. 
They do call him ‘‘Calamity Janeway,”’ you know. 


Francis Blume 
San Francisco, California 


Thank you so much for Jane Jordan Browne's article on museum 
design. It was so interesting to read about all the behind-the-scenes 
problems. What could have been such a dreary exercise in architectural 
analysis became a very perky exposé. To quote Dickens's Oliver, 
“Please, sir, more.” 


Murray Sherman 
Palm Springs, California 
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Whats so special 
about a Mercedes 
from Beverly Hills? 


Beverly Hills Ltd. is famous for providing the kind of 
courteous service and attention that Mercedes owners deserve. 

When you visit our service department you'll find a team of 
master mechanics whose work will impress you and courteous 
service men whose attitude will assure you that you’re dealing 
with conscientious people. 

Whether you lease or buy, a Mercedes Benz is truly one of 
the good things in life! We have an unusually large selection 
in every model and color. By leasing directly with us, you'll 
save money because there is no middle-man involved. 

When you're ready for that move up to Mercedes, make 
it complete. Come into Beverly Hills Ltd. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard) 


(213) 659-2980 
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ETERNAL IDOL GALLERY 

777 S. Main Street, Orange, California 

| (714) 543-5495 

Mr. Bentall’s Collection is also on cnspTey at JAMARI Callen MGM HOTEL, Las Vegas, Nevada 
ee Se 


|} lama , decorator eae interested in a Bentall 
Silver Works of Art 


| Enclosed is check for $195 plus $3.00 shipping 
~ charge. Calif. residents add 6% sales tax. 


[|] Please send C.O.D. 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| am a retailer and interested in Stan Bentall 
Silver Works of Art. ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ETERNAL IDOL GALLERY 
777 S. Main Street 
Orange, California 92668 


STAN BENTALL ORIGINALS 
| 43 Town & Country 
i Orange, California 92668 
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Your Castle in the Air May Be by the Sea 





By June Gader 


On, you house collectors! Last month you rushed out to buy 
that three-acre Beverly Hills estate we told you about, and 
already you're bored, sated, jaded, all because it’s summer 
and you're yearning for a cunning cottage by the sea. Well, 
take heart. Herewith, our sea-view collection. 

Let’s start with the castle. French Normandy in design, it 
clings to a sea cliff in La Jolla’s most elegant ocean-front 
section. Oh, it’s not big, as castles go—only five bedrooms and 
four baths. But it has all the castle trappings, including mile- 
high ceilings and fireplaces to match. It comes with your own 
private two hundred and sixty feet of shorefront, so on a clear 
day you can see forever. Bob Doyle, of Andrew Andeck 
Realty, La Jolla, will accept your $375,000. 


For a touch of foreign intrigue along with your dazzling 
Pacific sunsets, you might enjoy Puerta Vallarta’s La Casa del 
Pescador. This Mexican Colonial villa is an island of luxury 
and privacy, just minutes from both the serene Playa del Sol 
beach and the most “‘in” Vallarta bistro, Carlos O’Brien’s. 
Tall, sun-washed walls, brilliant with bougainvillaea, protect 
you from the world. Wrought-iron gates, brick steps with 

tile inserts, and handcrafted doors lead you to a fantasy house 
of open galleries, four master-bedroom suites (each with 
private bath and huge oval tub) and every luxury conceivable. 
All open onto a cloistered garden with one hundred and fifty 
varieties of flora, including copa de oro, jasmine, banana and 
avocado. Previews, Inc., of Los Angeles, will hand you the 
deed for just $140,000. 

Skipping north to San Francisco, you can view a wonderfully 
offbeat house overlooking the Bay and Yacht Club. (Board 
your yacht in seconds from here.) The all-brick exterior and 
English entry hall will fool you; the rest is pure Mediterranean, 
with arched doorways and windows, and a circular stairway 
which winds up to library, bedrooms and (of course) roof 
garden. The view goes on and on, to the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Mt. Tamalpais and heaven. Heaven is only $157,000, from 
Fred Braun, of San Francisco 


li you prefer your ocean view from a wooded glen, architect 
Paul Thoryk’s private dream house, in La Jolla, should please 
you. It’s a remarkable wood sculpture of geometric planes, 
fortresslike turrets and shafts, hidden balconies, wedges of 
glass. NBC devoted an entire fifteen minutes to it in the 
film Outstanding Pacific Coast Design, but if you missed that, 
call Bebo Mallory, of Coldwell Banker, La Jolla, for a private 
viewing. It’s yours for $275,000. 

Now, for a truly serious ocean view, you must consider 
the first house in Newport (yes, the first). In 1910, logs had to 
be floated down from Oregon, landed on the beach and hauled 
up the cliff by donkeys to build this charming wooden structure 
which sits on the point of the cliff. The estate-size lot has 
only two neighbors, both original houses of the era and still 
in the possession of their original owners. All this history is 
yours for $255,000, from Bob Yorke, of Coldwell Banker. 


But what about a sea view from Pasadena? Not impossible. 
World-famed physicist Dr. Robert Millikan had his ten-acre 


estate built on a knoll at the Pasadena/Flintridge border, where 
continued on page 8 
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offering... 
A Spectacular Ultra-Modern 


by 
RAOUL GARDUNO 


overlooking 
Los Angeles and the Pacific 


An extreme, yet supremely livable, architectural home con- 
sisting of four bedrooms (including a gigantic master 
suite), three and one half baths, a two story living room 
that is overlooked by a library/den and a rare double view 
of both the San Fernando Valley and the Pacific. A swim- 
ming pool, a spiral staircase, exquisite tile work and blend- 
ing of rare woods, rock, steel and glass provide a free 
lifestyle where eagles fly, yet only fifteen minutes from Bev- 
erly Hills, Hollywood and downtown Los Angeles. $149,500 


For details, call or write... 


BOB 


CReEINE 


& ASSOCIATES 


7656 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles + (213) 874-3311 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills 
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Dining Oceanside—The View’s the Thing 


By Ruth Miller 


...anever-ending wave of action and delicious seafood. 


For some, the most magnificent corner of the world may be the 
route from Monterey to San Simeon, the exquisite shoreline of 
Big Sur. But whatever the programming of your eye, the entire 
California Coast offers great gustatory experiences along with 
enticing views, though only for the discerning diner. 

Starting just north of the Mexican border and eating north- 
ward, Anthony's Star of the Sea, in downtown San Diego, boasts 
marvelous seafood (no meat) served in attractive surroundings. 
Shelter Island’s Bali Ha’i has a long-established standard of fair 
food. Since it’s only a short walk from nearby boat slips, we 
suggest anchoring if you're not on whéels. In La Jolla, Anthony’s 
Fish Grotto doesn’t size up to the original. Another La Jolla 
hangout, the Marine Room (open to the public) at the Beach 
and Tennis Club deserves to be known up and down the coast 
for its setting and seahorse aquarium but not for its cuisine. Up 
and on to Newport Beach, where Delaney’s is the place for 
cioppino. Although not on the menu, regulars know it’s available, 
and you can order it in the bar while waiting to be seated. 


Atthe Warehouse, in Marina del Rey, the food wouldn't rate in 
anyone’s Michelin. Complete with a rusty tin roof, it is done in 
warehouse style, but riding up in an old freight elevator is the 
only real novelty, unless California Spanish settings surprise you. 
For really good food, Angelenos go to nearby Jack’s at the 
Beach, which has a never-ending wave of action and delicious 
seafood. The Crab Shell, in Venice, which resembles one of the 
small seafood shacks on the Atlantic Coast, evokes nostalgia for 
some newcomers. The fish is fresh and good. Further north, 
ever-newly-owned Moonshadows Is trying again. Fortunately, the 
fabulous view of the ocean is constant. 

Miles up the coast at Big Sur, in a classic cliff-hung setting, 
Nepenthe is atrip in itself for architecture, hamburgers and a 
breath-taking view of the coast. If you can tear yourself away 
from paradise and journey up to Monterey, you'll find Cannery 
Row is a far cry from its humble origins; the Sardine Factory is a 
must here. And nestled behind the Liberty Fish Market on 
Fisherman’s Wharf is Abalonetti’s, frequented by smart 
Peninsulans for its delicious squid specialties. 


South of San Francisco, Duarte’s Tavern, oceanside in 
Pescadero, serves great omelettes, especially artichoke 
omelettes. In season, you can get cioppino with crab, but you'll 
have to make a reservation. The owners are such purists they 
make their own soups and pies, even their own preserves. Would 
you believe rhubarb custard pie? Princeton-by-the-Sea has The 
Shore Bird, where the food isn’t fabulous but the atmosphere 
makes up for it, and people you know will be there to chat with. 
The Moonraker has a good open-faced shrimp sandwich, but 
forget about the hamburgers unless you like them overdone, 
Frank Torres’s Montara Beach Hote! is an old establishment, 


where couples slip away from the city for a romantic evening. 
San Francisco's Cliff House has a long and colorful history. 
It’s not what it used to be but some find this version even more 
pleasant. The Upstairs, with its great view of Seal Rock and/or 
the fog, specializes in omelettes, forty different varieties. Brunch, 
lunch or supper are equally great. Unfortunately for the natives, 
The Upstairs is on the midday Grayline tour, so canny locals 
make it there early, or late. Along Fisherman’s Wharf you have 
your choice—Alioto’s, Tarantino’s, Castagnola’s or Sabella’s. 
Across the street, the Franciscan is fair, but the decibels mount 
with arriving tourists. Only a block or so away, Pompei’s Grotto 
is popular, and Scoma’s, at Pier 47, attracts natives and visitors. 


Galerie de Blanche, by the Fourth Street bridge, offers alfresco 
lunches with beer or wine. If it’s dreary, study their pictures 
inside and make an offer. For shrimp cocktail or shrimp salad 
sandwiches, it’s the best in the city. If you’re marooned in 
downtown San Francisco, you can always get a touch of the sea 
at Sam’s Grill, Tadich (both in the financial district) or Swan’s 
Oyster Depot, where the owner might ask you to lunch. 

In the East Bay, yachtsmen tie up at Jack London Square and 
dine at Bow and Bell, Sea Wolf or Show Boat. Steak it. Trader 
Vic's, now at Watergate West, is familiar, but if you find yourself 
stranded on that side of the bay, at least you know It’s reliable. 
And there is always the view across the water. Bull Valley Inn, in 
Port Costa, has no view but good food and a number of amusing 
antiques shops are alternate attractions. 

In Marin County, the quay at Sausalito is the place to go; you 
can choose among The Trident (natural foods), Ondine, situated 
above (in haute cuisine, architecture—and price), Sally 
Stanford’s Valhalla Inn (feel at home in a house), The Spinnaker 
and Seven Seas (for perfect abalone). Bay sailors go ashore in 
Tiburon on Sundays for something warm and filling at The Dock, 
Sam’s Anchor Cafe (have a Ramos Fizz with brunch) or the 
Windjammer. The Caprice is for the more ambitious appetite and 
pocketbook. Dominic's, in San Rafael, can be fun, and Gibson 
House, in Bolinas, is a good bet for Sunday brunch or dinner. 


Point Reyes means Drake’s Bay, a historic landmark with 

some of the state’s most dramatic beaches, filled with giant 
driftwood; the modest Chez Madeleine gets raves from faithful 
adherents. At Inverness, Manka’s Czech Restaurant is noted for 
its décor and cuisine. If you're lucky enough to get a reservation 
for one of the half-dozen cottages around the inn, you couldn't 
spend a cozier night. In Marshall tradition, Marshall Tavern is a 
comfortable stand-by for locals. 

Mendocino still draws the adventurous to the north county. 
Heritage House and Little River Inn are laden with atmosphere. 
Seasoned overnighters at the Little River Inn always ask for room 
333 or 444 —they’re the best in the house. 
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} qedon has a.way of expressing the Biggar things. 


That’s why we carry what surely must be 

the largest selection of Henredon in the 
entire West. Nothing makes our designers 
happier than a customer who specifically 
asks for Henredon—because a discriminating 


homemaker appreciates (and respects) quality. 


PASADENA © 680 £. COLORADO BLVD 


(213) 792-6136 


B POMONA 160 £. HOLT AV! 
; (714) 629-3026 


SANTA ANA © 1110 N. MAIN S1 
(714) 547-1621 
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MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 

Everywhere one looks from this Montego Bay residence, there are 
splendid views. The peaked house, seemingly rising from lush 
tropical growth was designed by Robert Hartley, E.D.B.A., as his 
own home and is situated in exclusive Round Hill, Tryal Country 
Club district. It sits high above Montego Bay on three and one- 
half acres. An open-air feeling dominates. Spacious living and 
dining rooms open to the courtyard. Louvre windows invite cool- 
ing breezes. Doors open wide to sea-view balconies. Lush gar- 
dens and a swimming pool brighten the already breathtaking 
grounds. There are over 5,000 square feet, which include five 
bedrooms, five baths, and a large staff house. This island residence 
is offered completely furnished and with an additional building 
site. Price reduced to 


$200,000 


REALTORS 


Specializing In Distinctive Homes 
2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif. (213-694-1089) 









This mid-19th century cupboard ...in mint condition 
French Country piece with deep, rich patina, hand- 


some old brass hinges and escutcheon plates on 
both doors. Interior features shelving and drawers. 
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2065 CHARLE ST. COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
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PROPERTIES 
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the view is incredible and (yes!) the site is smog-free. George 
Vernon Russell, FAIA, and Associates, is responsible for 

the superb design—a recurring motif of crescent shapes in 
wonderful harmony with the three fully landscaped acres. Oh, 
there’s a tiled pond with sculptured rocks and a decorative 
fountain, surrounded by gardens, and a 30’-by-40’ pool with a 
12’-by-40’ extension for swimming laps, sheltered by towering 
trees, yet offering undisturbed views. The raised living room, 
sheathed in glass, has a covered deck at one end, which is 
cantilevered over the pool, perfect for your orchestra or 

for alfresco dining. Well, | could go on forever, but why bother? 
Of course, you want it. Just take your $325,000 to Previews, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 

Our last sea view is from Nob Hill, right across the Bay 
toward Berkeley from an unusual property: a pair of flats built 
right after the Great Fire, in one of the most valuable San 
Francisco locations. The upper flat has two stories, with a 
“pentroom’”’ that opens out to the roof garden and fantastic 
bay-and-skyline view. The lower flat will be perfect for servants’ 
quarters. Give Fred Braun your $195,000. 


Now, two fantastic collectables for those of you who hate 
ocean views. (No, | wouldn't forget you.) The first is a 

San Francisco historic landmark, and no wonder. It’s called 
The Conservatory, and it’s just that: a huge glass octagon 


For a touch of foreign intrigue 
along with your dazzling 
Pacific sunsets, 
you might enjoy Puerta Vallarta’s 
La Casa del Pescador... 
an island of luxury and privacy. 


flanked by glass wings, housing live palms and other lush 
plants. Of course, you'll live in the carriage house behind and 
just Keep your tropical birds and plants in the glass house 

as original owner, inventor Frank Merrill, did. The whole 
beautiful thing, surrounded by nineteen giant palms in the 

heart of the city, is yours for $90,000 plus a promise to preserve 
it. Eladia Ganulin, of Unique Homes of San Francisco, will 

take your promise—and your money. 

The other collectable is on Mt. Helix, in San Diego, an exact 
replica of the 1933 Chicago World’s Fair ‘House of the Future.” 
Mediterranean style, it’s hardly futuristic in appearance (the 
neighbors call it ‘‘the little castle on the hill’). But many of the 
interior conveniences still stand as “innovations” forty years 
later. No need to dwell on the historical aspects of the place. 
It's far too charming. Consider, instead, the sunken living room, 
with floor-to-ceiling bay window; the one-acre lot, with view 
of woods, mountains and private avocado grove; the entry 
foyer, as large as most living rooms; the master-bedroom suite, 
with compartmented bath, separate dressing room, sundeck; 
the hidden room (Al Capone's name is whispered); the covered 
patio with bar, sink, electric barbecue, shuffleboard court; 
the basement, with wine cellar, hobby shop. It needs some 
loving care, so the price is just $125,000 from Priscilla Tomaski, 
in La Mesa. @ 
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About the Artist...Born into a 
literary family, von Trier spent his 
early childhood in Paris. As a young 
man, dabbling as a sales promoter 
and writer, von Trier, finding little 
satisfaction in his restless penchant 
to create visual beauty, fled to his 
first love...art. Like many great 
artists, he invented and explored 
new techniques during his joyful re 
treat from the business world. His 
landscapes, reflecting waters, old 
barns and nostalgic villages glorify 
the land and man’s rudimentary 
creations. Yet nothing is more mag- 
nificent than his birch trees, for 
when you see them you can smell 
the crisp, cool forest. 


G. von Trier 


About us...We’d like you to re- 
member us for our service, not 
simply because we carry the best 
paintings and graphics in the West. 
At Fidelity Arts, service means 
follow-through. When you have 
made your selection, we pack it 
carefully, ship it right, and guar- 
antee that your purchase will arrive 
where you want it, when you want 
it, and in perfect condition. Fidelity 
Arts is an unusual showroom. 
Courtesy, dependability, integrity. . . 
and great art. People seem to like 
it that way. Fidelity Arts of Califor- 
nia, Inc., 9000 Beverly Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90048. 
Mae alors apa ey afer oley Oe 
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The Symbolists—Inspirations from the 
‘“Non-School School” 
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By Page Buckey 
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Praise to cartographers of taste in time—those who arrange 

Exhibits and Les Exhibitions and shuffle them among a half- 

dozen Western capitals —art historians and curators, lovers 

Fe oe Oem | and collectors. Philippe Jullian and friends are of these. 

| A ae Se In The Symbolists (Phaidon Press Ltd., 1973) they have 
7 salvaged some splendid works and folk from the art history 

archives and presented them with handsome care. 

A couple of major expositions in Paris and London in 1972— 
organized under the patronage of the Musée Royale d’Art 
Modern, in Brussels, the Department of Paintings, at the 
Louvre, the Courtland Institute and the Arts Council of Great 
Britain—seem to have served as the source and inspiration 
for The Symbolists. 
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Resurrected by the exhibits and this book are some works of 
little-known or neglected French and Belgian artists, mostly 
from the last decade of the nineteenth century, whose skills 
and inspiration deserve preservation. They have been placed 
in a broader context of time with works of better-known 
painters, decorative artists and masters. 

But The Symbolists might have been more appropriately 
called Fin de Siécle, summoning forth as it does the misty 
pains of ennui, or ma/ de siécle, that world-weariness which 
closed out the last century on the Continent. 

In Symbolism as a school of art, there is little cohesion, but 
the book, The Symbolists, by sifting and collating some 
worthwhile minor artists, speaks up to today. Well it should. 
The 1890s was an eclectic, confused and desperate decade of 
quasi root-seekers, quasi rebels, concerned with aesthetics 
and self-appraisal. The ambience was at least a shirttail 
relative to the ‘when will it come again’’-go-round of today. 
Witness the explosions in graphic and musical thought of the 
early- and mid-1960s. 








Then too, it’s trendy these days to let our own tired brain 
tendrils wind around dream stances and devil loves and 
maidens oh so gold and misty. Aprés le dé/uge, why not? 

Art nouveau intrigues and poses and déco decorates. A sweet 
and innocent flirtation with Old Decadence is, after all, only 
on the wall. 

But Symbolism—hold on. Even dragging flailing masters in 
and out of time—Picasso, Matisse and Gauguin, Rodin and 
Bourdelle—can't create a bona-fide school. The Symbolists 
are a school rather like a Guthrie-fi/s-defined movement in 
song; ten people marching into a recruiting office singing a 
chorus of “‘Alice’s Restaurant.” 

The artists and critics of the decade, themselves, didn't 
pool beneath a single aegis. They called themselves archaistes, 
symbolistes, idéeistes, arististes, idéalistes and so on. 

Clearly the literary movement of Symbolism in the nineteenth 
century has proved its merit as a category useful to scholarship 
and appreciation, and it’s indeed polis par les ans, to shake 
Baudelaire’s much-cited poem once more. But even the most 
voguish of cultural anatomizing or history-of-ideas approach 
needn’t moniker a decade of little-known or -valued artists 
with the worn and honored handle for the fathers of modern 
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Heres an investment 
you can 








Sotheby Parke 
_ Bernet is an 
auction gallery, 
not a stock- 

_ brokerage. Yet we 
sell investments. 

And the beauty 
of the investments 
we sell is theyre also 
beautiful things 
to own. Objects 
such as antique 
furniture and decorations. 
Fine paintings and other art works. Old books 
and manuscripts. Collectors’ items and memo- 
rabilia. Theyre things you can appreciate having 
in your home while they appreciate in value. 
(After all, you can't hang a stock certificate in 
your dining room. Or stretch out on a bond 
coupon. ) 

Investments like ours are doing better than 
most of what you can buy on the stock exchange 
these days, too. For example, between April 
1972 and April 1973, the value of antique fire- 
arms increased by 175% at auction galleries. 

You don't have to be rich to buy this kind of 
investment. In fact, the average item we sell 
goes for under #200. 

But you don't know a thing about buying at 
an auction, right? Well, here’s our advice. 

The first thing you'll want is a close-up look 
at what's going to be for sale. That's why we 
exhibit everything a few days before each auc- 
tion. Come to the exhibit. 

While youre here, suppose you spot an antique 
sofa you like. Ask about it. Our experts will tell 
you anything you want to know. 


Auction Section 


live with. 


How much 
might it sell for? 
You just ask for 
an estimate 
sheet. It gives 
you our experts’ 
opinion of its 
auction value. 
Then shop 
around. Check 
out some prices 
at local stores. 
Pretty soon youll have an idea of what would 
be a good price for the sofa you've picked. Make 
that your ceiling. 

Now that you know how much to spend, the 
auction will be easy. But exciting. 

You walk in and register. We give you a paddle 
with an identifying number on it. You sit down 
and watch the auction until the sofa comes up 
for sale. Here it is. Just hold up your paddle and 
youve made a bid. Other people are bidding too. 
You keep bidding as long as the price is under 
the ceiling youve set. 

If no one outbids you, youve got the sofa. And 
an investment you can be very comfortable with. 

Sound interesting? Then mail us the coupon 
and well send you a detailed calendar of events 
that'll tell you 
what's going to 
be for sale and 
when. It’s a 
pretty good re- 
turn on 10¢. 

And see the 





LAT + 
| Sotheby Parke Bernet 
7660 Beverly Boulevard 

| Los Angeles, Ca. 90036/937-5130 
| Attention: Miss Doyle 

Please send me information on your 
| upcoming auctions 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOTHEBYPARKE BERNET 


Auctioneers and appraisers of fine art since 1744. 
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By the Pulitzer Prize-winning American Impressionist, J. Barry Greene 


Exclusive representatives of the estate 
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ALSO REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


PHILLIPE MARCHAND « JOHN POWELL - MELVILLE PAUL SIMON 
MANES LICHTENBERG - MICHAEL MARSDEN - JACQUES CALVET 
WENDY POWELL » RONALD MILLER - THOMAS BENTON ° JOSEPH GROSSMAN 








* ANTIQUE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, PRINTS 
* COMPLETE FRAMING DEPARTMENT 


de wltle Cb 


8751 Melrose Avenue (150 Feet East of Robertson—North Side) 
Los Angeles, California 90069 * Parking Lot in Front 
(213) 652-0525 





PASHGIAN BROS 


Gallery of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Established 1889—In Pasadena Since 1902 
993 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena 91101 
Phones (213) 796-7888 - 681-9253 
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Shown: A Pande Cameron genuine Chindia Oriental, handmade in I[ndta. 


1S < solors O ese and other ve > Oriental rugs. 
Ve are pleased to have available in our Showroom many qualities, sizes, designs and colors of these and other very fine Oriental rug 





C. M. Taylor has Cyereruro Ma OLmmUutcme crst=tg [ola showroom of 
iat hardwood paneling, moulding trim and flooring ... 

all in architectural ofa WE (erAUl Ks MMT caemicela the 
hardwood eae of the Southeast in 13 species and 


aay od fro Toa bays of the Northwest 


C.-M. Taylor & Associates 
Design Center,at Showplace Square 
2 Kansas Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
(415) 863-5818 3 
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“Wishes come true 
in a Ot (hares Kitchen 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and 
for the kitchen of your life...by St. Charles. Naturally, unlimited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection 
expert assistance is available to help you make your of functional features may be blended to create a living 
every wish a reality. environment that is individually yours! 





For your interest & convenience, The Wine Vault & Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are offered for separate purchase. 


The Wine Vault is a self-contained unit for the storing The Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are both decorative 
and aging of fine wines. It is the first major break- and practical. Individually designed for any period 
through in effective wine storage in 2000 of decor or architecture, they may 
years. Redwood lined throughout, it be styled in pleated pewter, ham- 
maintains a constant temperature and mered copper, antique brass and 
may be installed as a free-standing unit other variations for fireplaces and 
or recessed into a wall. kitchen ranges. 


Wt oh 
hy Lore lk oy 
7 Wb TC. of Southern California 


Custom Kitchens 





Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 - (213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 . (714) 522-1950 



































Discover the sparkling treasure chest of brilliant, eri 
like color that is Caribbean tile . . . the splash of inspir 
tion to brighten and accent your own unique application 







Caribbean’s Bright Crackle Glaze is a rippling surfa@ 
creating walls and vertical areas that stretch the imaa 
nation with tropical tone backgrounds. 








Caribbean’s Crystal Glazes go vertical or horizontd 
bringing a sweep of sophisticated: color to residentil 
floors or counter tops with deep-hued flair. 








And the versatility of Caribbean’s 3” x 6” shape opeé 
new vistas of multi-colored stripes, patterns and bos 
innovations for the creative designer. 







Caribbean .. . tile with the depth of brilliant color at} 
ever bright carefree finish. 
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WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BROCHURE 
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poetry and much twentieth-century thought. Not even if some COMET GIN) é | = 
great works and artists are drug in by the heels. It’s a a 
boarding-house reach. 


But if there is more than an Expo excuse or a chronology to 
such gathering together, the text might provide elucidation. The 
author knits in endless references to Baudelaire’s L’/nvitation 
au Voyage and Correspondances (though discounting 
Rimbaud's Voyelles), and to Poe, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Wagner 
and Wilde. He even rattles the bones of Messrs. Hugo and 
Flaubert (the Flaubert of The Temptation of St. Anthony, not 
Madame Bovary, to be sure) to show common cause and 
inspiration. But he remains unconvincing. 

The text is one long conceit which quickly tires and fails to 
elucidate. Perhaps, as the jacket-blurb writer suggests, it is 








meant as a symbol of Symbolism. So be it. It brings as little SCHOOL 

value to appreciation and understanding and the same lack of OF 

cohesion as the non-school school. : INERIOR 
One is invited to imagine a Palace of Symbolism. It is a vast CRLIFORT IA DESIGN 


museum. There is an antechamber of precursors of Symbolism, | WERIOR 
a rotunda consecrated to the statues and busts of the poets, 


composers and philosophers from which they drew inspiration. DESICINERS Morning 





Then there are the galleries frequented by the Symbolists, ang 

and rooms hung with their works. There is a garden in the palace, MOSOCRIICn Glaeece 

of course, and a library and a print room and a crypt for 

mysterious rites, and a basilica and a Catholic chapel. The B7G7 BovealBolaard 

décor is described, and the plantings and the fountains and Los Angalas, Calfornia 90048 (13) 657-025 


The text is one long conceit which quickly tires.... 
Yet fine research, good cataloging, 
a tasty eye and first-rate graphics 
make the book a collectable. 


pools and the weather and the strollers, even the spirits and 
ghosts and shades. As a metaphor, it’s precious thin and 
precious enough to make even the Symbolists’ darling, the 
proud peacock, pale and fade away. 














Yet fine research, good cataloging, a tasty eye and first-rate 
graphics make the book a collectable. It’s a nest of trouvailles. 
There are many now-not-lost works to be enjoyed, whether or 
not they have third cousins in a famous literary school. 

Within are bravely ever-pleasing works of Carriere, Rouault, 
Maurice Denis, Maillol and Georges de Feure, a tiresome litany 
of Odilon Redon and a gratifying collection of the decade’s 
most representative painter, Pierre Puvis de Chavannes. 

Of least interest are the lesser and familiar works of such 
masters as Gauguin and Picasso and a long gallery of Gustave 
Moreau. But some fine, fresh reproductions of works with the 
look of impressionists, expressionists and surrealists make the 
project worthwhile. At the heart is a curly vineyard of paintings 
in the style of art nouveau, emphasizing the more serious i brah 
works of the school over the more familiar decorative arts BU as 
and printing. « uterior and Architectural Design 
ia Macca Laine 





Roy STANDARD, ING. 





Reviewer's note: Collateral is a color-shy, small catalog of an exhibit 
held in May of this year at the Galerie J. C. Gaubert, in Paris, L'Evangile 
Symboliste, Carlos Schwabe, 1892. Carlos Schwabe is a representative 
tin-de-siécle painter; Philippe Jullian’s commentary is insightful and 
finely tuned to appreciation. They continue the pursuit of Symbolism. 


861 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 


» TELEPHONE: (213) 652-2550 
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| Arrelegant era returns... 





i | Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 
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Presented for the Connoisseur 


C4) ESTABLISHED 1957 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif.» Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 
* Catalogue $1.00 e 
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20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos ar 


Saratoga, California 
(408) 867-4630 
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ASTROLOGY 





July and August 1974 


By Frederic Davies 


CANCER (June 22-July 23) Saturn, the planet that brings you 
personal rewards, will be with you for the next few years, so take 
advantage of it. This is a time for you to consider a new attitude 
toward life, with special emphasis on your surroundings. Try not 
to be too somber in your clothes and décor. Family matters, 
especially those involving parents, will play a vital part in your 
decisions. Lots of activity with home is afoot. Many of you will be 
buying new property and moving. Make sure you have a big 
enough kitchen, as you love to entertain elaborately. Best month 
to purchase house or move is September or October; if specu- 
lating with property, wait till November to sign documents. 


Summer Signs: Your Year Ahead 





LEO (July 24- August 23) You won't be able to settle down very — 
much this year. Changes in the home, furniture or appliances are 
highlighted in November. Wanderlust means you will spend a 
good part of the coming months traveling and making prepara- 
tions for subletting or hiring someone to take care of your home. 
Make sure that all locks are fast when you leave. The planets will 
make you careless at this time, and there are indications of loss 
through not planning well in advance. Loved ones will bring you 
much happiness; any artistic project that you can do together, as 
a hobby or business, will bring untold financial rewards. It is a 
period of collaboration and teamwork. 








— 


ARIES (March 21- April 20) Home affairs 
and various documents from local govern- 
ment offices take up much of your time. 
There’s a tendency to lose important 
papers, so put them together in a safe 
place. Medical and dental checkups are 
important in late August. Children’s activi- 
ties give much entertainment and pleasure. 
Venus, the planet of love and good luck, 
helps improve your romantic interests. 


TAURUS (Apri/ 21- May 21) Much vitality 
and enthusiasm is in the air, with emphasis 
on short trips and traveling to visit close 
friends and relatives. Many of you will be 
considering writing as a new outlet for 
creative energy, or studying a language to 
ready for that trip to foreign lands. Don’t 
allow home problems to stop you from 
taking off. Many difficulties can be solved 
while you are gone. 


GEMINI (May 22-June 27) Ask your 
friends, as well as your family, to help you 
put the house in order, especially if you 
nave “‘a place in the country.’’ Often others 
would love to lend a hand but are too shy 
to offer. A weekend work party is great fun. 
Catch up on your letter writing while relax- 
ing, but keep the news cheerful. The planet 
Mercury sparks lots of exciting ideas. 


CANCER (June 22-July 23) Your changed 
outlook attracts others and brings new 
financial prospects. Natural sensitiveness 
is appealing to others but do not allow 
them to impose themselves on you and 
your family. Mercury and Venus bring many 
good ideas for making extra money, but 
beware ‘‘red herrings.’ They will only 





waste your time. 





Frederic Davies, astrologer, lives in London 


radic« 


Those wishing to consult Mr. Davies or ord 
ADDENDA Astrology, Arct 


All Signs: Your Months Ahead 


LEO (July 24 - August 23) Until mid-August 
many little obstacles and problems keep 
turning up. Information is lost or held up in 
transit. Give deadlines but expect delays. 
Artistic work, especially painting or writing, 
benefits, for you can pursue it on your own, 
independent of the whims of others. It’s a 
perfect time to relax by the pool. 


VIRGO (August 24- September 23) Many 
of your career achievements will go 
unrecognized if you don’t give yourself 
some publicity. Blow your own trumpet if 
you want the laurels. Ambitions and per- 
sonal desires get all your attention. Don’t 
be secretive about them. Your success can 
inspire others. New position on committee, 
board or other community organization 
brings side benefits. 


LIBRA (September 24 - October 23) What 
you achieve now will overwhelm you, so be 
prepared for an incredible rise in stature in 
your work or place in the community. With 
enormous planetary help in the next few 
weeks, you Can accomplish every task that 
has been held up for months. Government 
organizations or political candidates may 
seek your assistance, particularly because 
you are so diplomatic and charming. 


SCORPIO (October 24-November 22) 
Foreign ports and exotic lands beckon to 
you. The pull of the islands plus sudden, 
unexpected invitations from friends to join 
them will be hard to resist. Go early in July, 
since August will be important for your 
business and career growth and you could 
miss important opportunities by being 
away too long. If you have to advertise, 
think big now. 





vere clients from all over the world fly in to consult him. His schedule also includes a daily 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23-December 
21) The time is ripe for you to discover 
treasure in the attic or basement. The 
nostalgia craze means there’s money to be 
made from antiques and heirlooms. Expect 
new income at work and gifts from col- 
leagues for whom you have done favors. 
Don’t hoard. Objects can lose as well as 
gain in value. 


CAPRICORN (December 22-January 20) 
All kinds of partnership benefits are indi- 
cated now, so singles shouldn't be 
surprised to find themselves suddenly 
married. Marriage partners get a surge of 
enthusiasm for life, which might be a bit 
wearing for the spouse. Take life a bit more 
philosophically and show that wonderful 
sense of humor you keep hidden. Con- 
tracts and business partnerships are well- 
aspected for profit. 


AQUARIUS (January 21-February 19) 
Curiosity gets you involved in yoga, health 
foods, exercise, jogging and dieting, but 
don’t expect others to be equally fascinated 
with these ideas. You always live years 
ahead of your time, but others are just not 
ready spiritually and are not capable of 
understanding the great changes going on 
in the world. Show a good example if you 
want converts. And while indulging in your 
active pastimes, protect those ankles! 


PISCES (February 20-March 20) Love 
plays an important part in all your deci- 
sions. Make this a romantic summer; the 
planets are helping you. Keep a healthy 
balance between business and pleasure. 
You could easily make yourself a martyr 
this month, overdoing.Loyalty can back- 
fire, too, so be a little bit more selfish. 





show and a column for the London Evening News. 


2 detailed personal astrological chart for the year ahead should write to him in care of 
ciural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 
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Long ago the Greeks named him Eros — 
the youngest and the most beautiful of the gods, in 
whose absence there could be no harmony. 

To the later, more sophisticated Romans he 
became Cupid, a roving, capricious cherub armed 
with a magic bow and quiver of arrows that 
seldom missed. Then came the minnesingers 
celebrating him as Love, followed by the poets 
and the artists. The one thing we can be sure of 
is that — since time began — no two people have 
found him the same. To the Artists of Cybis, 
he is the Eros of First-love. Shy as a fawn, 
hesitant, tender, with the promise of Dream in 
his face. The newest from the Cybis Collection of 
Fantasia. . .Eros as he should be, for gentle and 
beautiful remembrance. 10” high, in color, $135. 


China = Crystal « 


South Coast Plaza, Costa a 
(714) 540-26. 








WINE 


Moselle...‘‘For one draught of this on earth, 
wars would be fought and nations betrayed.” 





By Roy Brady 


In Perelanara, C. S. Lewis's curious and brilliant space fantasy, 
Ransome, the philologist, lands on Venus and discovers a 

huge yellow fruit whose juice he cautiously ventures to try. “The 
first taste put his caution to flight....|lt was so different from 
every other taste that it seemed mere pedantry to call it a taste 
at all... .For one draught of this on earth wars would be fought 
and nations betrayed.” 

At its best, Moselle almost deserves such words. It combines 
lilting freshness with great intensity and purity of flavor unlike 
any other wine. A great Rhine may surpass it in majesty and a 
supreme white Burgundy in richness, but no wine is at once so 
gay and serious. One side of its character urges the wine lover 
to take great draughts, the other to linger over its perfection 
drop by drop. 

The twisting green valley of Germany’s Moselle River lies in 
the latitude of Winnipeg and Newfoundland. At such extreme 
northern limits, the Riesling grape achieves its greatest potential, 
but supreme vintages are rare—1921, 1949, 1953, 1959 and now 
1971. The older vintages are gone, but 1971 is in its glorious 





It combines lilting freshness 
with great intensity 
and purity of flavor 
unlike any other wine. 


prime asking to be enjoyed right now. Lighter Moselles may be 
delightful in the spring after the vintage, and nearly all are fully 
mature within three years. The finest may gain greater depth 
of flavor with more time, but always at some cost to their 
incredible fruity freshness. When a great year comes along, 
one can begin to enjoy it almost at once and continue for half 
a dozen years or more. 


German wine terminology has long been the most complicated 
on earth and remains so despite heroic efforts to simplify it 
since 1971. All German wines now fall into one of three classes: 
Tafelwein, Qualitatswein and Qualitatswein mit Pradikat, a 
cumbersome name which means ‘‘quality wine with a desig- 
nation’'— either Kabinett, Spatlese, Auslese, Beerenauslese, or 
Trockenbeerenauslese. Traditionally, the use of these terms 
was governed by local custom and individual decision, which 
were meant to characterize how and when the grapes were 
selected for wine making. A Spatlese was made from late- 
gathered, riper grapes, and an Auslese from specially selected 
grapes. Now the government defines these wine types in terms 
of the sugar content of the grape juice before fermentation, 

with Kabinett ranking the lowest and Trockenbeerenauslese 
the highest. Generally it is assumed that quality improves from 
Kabinett on up, but that assumption has to be qualified. Because 
it is so difficult to produce sweetness in their pale northern 
sunshine, the Germans tend to be more impressed by sugar 
content than the rest of us. Beernauslesen and Trockenbeeren- 
auslesen are rare, rich, sweet things, to be sipped reverently 
on state occasions. They are neither beverage wines nor typical 
Moselles, lacking the delicate intensity of the drier wines. 
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Its more than a piece of furniture. 
Its a piece of history. 


This magnificent piece of Americana could 
have been owned by Mark Twain. As a man of 
talent, he would have admired the incredible 
attention to detail in workmanship, as well as 
design. But more than design, this piece repre- 
sents the spirit of an era. It’s something we look 
for in all our antiques. And our selection includes 
Mark Twain’s as well as many others. With styles 





8539 Melrose Ave. 657-4838 


from Europe and the Americas. 

Since we cater to decorators, we must resolve 
to buy only the finest antiques. Our people pride 
themselves on their ability to recognize quality. 
It’s become a talent our clientele demands. We 
now invite the public to take advantage of this 
unique selection. Our doors are open from 10:00 
to 6:00, Monday through Saturday. 
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622 No. LaPeer Dr. 657-4245 
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WINE 


Wines of the Kabinett, Spatlese and Auslese categories vary 
_ from quite dry to fairly sweet. Unfortunately, this ranking is not 


® areliable guide to sweetness, because final sugar content 


- depends upon when the wine maker decided to stop fermen- 
tation, as well as how sweet the grape juice was originally. 
In general, Moselles are sweeter going from Kabinett to Auslese, 
and they become bigger and fuller in flavor. Even though light 
and delicate, Kabinett wines may be absolutely beautiful. In 1971 
some particularly fine ones came from the valleys of the Saar 
and Ruwer, two little tributaries that enter the Moselle on either 
side of the old Roman city of Trier. Avelsbacher Kupp Kabinett 
1971, from the Staatlichen Weinbaudomanen, is a special delight. 

But for all the efforts to simplify German wine terminology, 

a bewildering array of individual vineyard names remains. Not 
even an expert can remember them all. Luckily there is asystem 
to it. Most German wines have three-part names. The first is 
the name of the town where the grapes grew (with er added to 
satisfy German grammar); next the name of the vineyard; and 
then the rank, e.g., Avelsbacher Kupp Kabinett. 
Most important in buying German wines is to deal with a 
reputable wine merchant who selects wines by tasting them. 
Producers’ names are important because some of them are 


A Moselle is delicious 
with something delicate, 
such as poached sole mousse, 
but it is even better by itself, 
the lighter Moselles before 
lunch or dinner and 


the bigger ones after. 





almost sure guarantees of quality whatever the vineyard. As one 
learns to know the Moselles, such names as Bischofliches 
Priesterseminar, Vereinigte Hospitien, Graf von Kesselatatt and 
Egon Miller become familiar, and their labels reassuring. 
Moselle prices have climbed, but remain moderate compared 
with those of Bordeaux and Burgundy, though, as everywhere, 
a few vineyards have gained reputations, and therefore prices, 
out of proportion to their true value. 

The French make wines to be enjoyed with food. The 
Germans don't. They prefer to drink their best wines between 
meals. Sitting one day in Die Drei Konige restaurant, looking 
across the Moselle to the medieval wine town of Bernkastel, | 
asked Herr Fritz Steinlein, a well-known wine shipper of Trier, 
why more Germans don’t drink wine with meals. He answered 
without hesitation, ‘‘Because the food is an insult to the wine.” 
Sauerkraut and sausages, fresh asparagus, roast goose and 
roast pork are all fine in their way, but they detract from the 
appreciation of a wine like Moselle. A Moselle is delicious with 
something delicate, such as poached sole mousse, but it is 
even better by itself, the lighter Moselles before lunch or dinner 
and the bigger ones after. But the best time and place of all to 
Open those tall, green, slender, cold bottles is on a sun-dappled 
terrace on a perfect summer afternoon. # 
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Country English. Telephone: (213) 373-7411 
24450 Hawthorne Blvd. ¢ Walteria, Calif. « (near Palos Verdes) 
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“Man's qualities 
show in his face” 
Acevedo ¢ 


Guillermo Acevedo 


EXCLUSIVELY REPRESEN DEBE 


She Atl Centre 
of Ranche Fanta Fe, Fne. 
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_ BURGUES PORCELAIN 
Ruby Throated 
Hummingbird 

The most northern of 

Hummingbirds seeks the 

nectar of an althea. 

712" x 8" Limited of 300 

$600.00 
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— ART 


For the Art Collector— 
Building Your Own Reference Library 








By James Normile 


At the home of an art collector, the pleasure of seeing good 
art is the first reward. Second is the prepossessing sight of 
piles of art books lying around, big, thick and beautiful. 

Most often, these volumes are but the elegant introduction to 
the collector's interest in art books. Cataloged away in the 
study, library or den will be the heart of the collection. There, 
row upon row of books more modest in scale give shape and 
dimension to the collector's interests and knowledge of the 
artworks in the home. The best libraries will include many 
other art-related volumes which chronicle the “‘ethos”’ of the 
art collection. 

There are many kinds of art libraries, each with its own 
excellences, each tailored to the compass and direction of 
particular art collections. Their contents are as varied as the 
tastes and interests of their owners, as, for example, the 
extraordinary library of a well-known collector of eighteenth- 
century French paintings, a person of elevated taste and far- 


... the congress of pictures and books 
produces a richness, a flavor, 
a fullness impossible to describe 
except as a compact microcosm 
of aremarkable century in the history 
of creative mankind. 


reaching intellectual horizons, whose home is a treasure 
house of masterpieces. His library is another treasure, a mute 
testimony to the alert judgment which formed the art collection. 
Its encyclopedias and dictionaries of art, the ‘‘meat and pota- 
toes” of any good library, form the foundation, with general 
works on art history, philosophy and aesthetics adding to the 
structure. The fine details on the artworks in the collection— 
monographs on individual artists; catalogues raisonnés, listing 
in detail every known work of an artist; special museum and 
exhibition catalogs; all the critical opinion, pro and con, ex- 
pressed in articles of scholarly persuasion or the popular 
press — information about every artist in the collection. 


The ardent interests of this collector of eighteenth-century 
French painting have naturally and logically spread to the 
life and times, the thoughts, acts and reactions of the France 
that lay outside the gilded frames of the paintings. This has 
meant the addition of stout volumes of political and social 
histories, finely bound bel/es-/ettres, biographies and memoirs 
of the noble and ignoble characters of that spacious century. 
The library admires its reflection in the paintings and vice 
versa. Thus fitted together, the library reveals in the collector 
a rare and sensitive understanding of the interpenetration of 
life and art, the interdependence of art and life. In this 
particular collection, the congress of pictures and books 
produces a richness, a flavor, a fullness impossible to describe 
except as a compact microcosm of that remarkable century in 
the history of creative mankind. 
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ART 


As surely as the collector invests discriminate taste in art acquisitions, he needs 
—and usually has—the parallel wisdom to build a worthy art library. 


A prominent American nonobjective painter would be 
expected to assemble an entirely different kind of art library— 
and he has. Highly personal, this artist's library has grown 
out of his absorbing interest in the origins of his own unique 
views on art. Since student days on the Continent, he has 
mixed in the yeasty company of surrealist writers, poets, 
painters and sculptors. The artist has eagerly gathered a mass 
of material on surrealism, in books, brochures, occasional 
publications, manifestoes and printed ephemera of every 
variety. The nucleus has grown into a monumental archive 
which traces the birth and maturation of an important phase 
of human creativity, while it serves as a journal of this artist's 
own odyssey of growth. 


Such attitudes, serious and focused, build worthwhile and 
significant art libraries. Fortunately, the days of ‘‘pack rat”’ 

art collecting are gone. Today’s collector, armed with 

education and the advantage of easy travel, is poised in taste 
and judgment, and is less likely to be a victim of erratic and 
impulsive buying than his forebears. He wants and deserves 
to be certain that the thought and money put into a specialized 
art collection will not be a house of cards to tumble in the 
next breeze of fashion. As surely as the collector invests 


discriminate taste in art acquisitions, he needs — and usually 
has—the parallel wisdom to build a worthy art library. 


For guidance regarding books on specific artists represented 
in a collection, there is a ready hand in the extensive bibli- 
ographies available at any large public or college library. 
The art collector can learn a great deal from museum and 
exhibition catalogs, from conversation with fellow collectors 
and art scholars, and from dealers through whom purchases 
have been made, some of whom may specialize in art books 
and may publish scholarly booklists and catalogs. Their 
knowledge and experience are easily tapped both for the 
latest art books and for the out-of-print, hard-to-find rarities. 


It would be fatuous to recommend a buying list for a well- 
rounded art library, since the contexts of art collection are as 
varied as the tastes of their owners. Two books, however, are 
so basic that they should not escape the attention of collectors 
interested in building art libraries: Guide to Art Reference 
Books, by Mary W. Chamberlain, (American Library Associ- 
ation, 1959), and Art Books: A Basic Bibliography, by E. Louise 
Lucas, (New York Graphic Society, 1968). Readily obtainable, 
handy and practical, both are hip-pocket Baedekers for the 
novice as well as the seasoned art-book collector. 

























furniture, home appliances, and 


entertainment, plus a host of free Assets 
services. Over 

° . One Billion 
For more information and a copy See 





of our free brochure on the re- 
tirement plan for the self-em- 
ployed, contact the manager of 
your nearest Coast Federal office. 


your money. 


Tax Savings! 


for Self-Employe 


Self-employed business and professional people are now eligible for a tax sheltered 
retirement program. At Coast Federal you can invest 10% of your annual earned 
income, or $2,500, whichever is less. You pay no state or federal income taxes on 
this money or its earnings, until funds are withdrawn for retirement. 

Special Bonus: Join our Insiders Club. You'll save substantially on automobiles, 
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ore for SAVINGS 


COAST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OFFICES: Los Angeles Main Office 9th and Hill (213) 623-1351 « 
Wilshire 3933 Wilshire Boulevard (at Gramercy Place) (213) 388-1265 e Los Angeles Civic Center 2nd and Broadway (213) 626-1102 
¢ Beverly Drive 1180 South Beverly Drive (213) 553-8822 © Diamond Bar 328 South Diamond Bar Boulevard (714) 595-7525 e East 
Los Angeles 1350 South Soto (213) 266-4510 ¢ Ei Monte 11001 Valley Mall (213) 443-8941 e Hollywood 1500 North Vermont 
(213) 662-3151 ¢ Huntington Beach 91 Huntington Center (714) 897-1047 ¢ La Mirada La Mirada Shopping Center (714) 522-6751 
* Long Beach Downtown 3rd and Locust (213) 437-7481 © Long Beach-Lakewood Plaza 6241 Spring (213) 421-1781 ¢ Orange 2 
City Boulevard East (714) 639-9071 ¢ Panorama City 8450 Van Nuys Boulevard (213) 892-1171 ¢ San Gabriel Del Mar at Las Tunas 
(213) 287-9941 e¢ San Pedro 10th and Pacific (213) 831-2341 e Santa Monica 718 Wilshire Boulevard (at Lincoln Boulevard) 
(213) 393-0746 e Tarzana 18751 Ventura Boulevard (213) 345-8614 e Toluca Lake 10101 Riverside Drive (213) 985-3400 ¢ Tustin 


Larwin Square Shopping Center (714) 832-6810 © West Covina Eastland Shopping Center (Lower Level) (213) 331-2201. 
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Summertime 


‘Paintings for the Gognoscenti 


John Herring, Jr. 
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Sexe 


American & European Paintings 
Bought and Sold 

Appraisal, Restoration and 
Framing Services 


Entire Estates Bought & Sold 


SZYMANSKI GALLERY 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 
9510 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212 
(213) 276-0507 * 394-8901 
























































Escape to America’s 
Decorative Past— Picturesque 


Mansions, Historic Restorations 


Edited especially for the readers of 
Architectural Digest by Passport, the 
monthly travel newsletter, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


Many travelers are asking us, ‘What's 
there to see of unusual interest in the 
U.S.A.?"’ For people planning to motor 
about the country this summer, here is a 
selection of special places of historical 
and architectural significance. 

The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum, near Wilmington, Delaware 
(Architectural Digest, Fall, 1969), contains 
a collection of American decorative arts 
spanning the two hundred years from the 
seventeenth century through the early 
nineteenth century. It’s a tribute to the 
early American artisan and our country’s 
tradition of craftsmanship in architecture 
and the household arts. The residence of 
the late Mr. du Pont, it grew to over one 
hundred period rooms as he collected 
his great examples of furniture, textiles, 
silver, pewter, ceramics and paintings. 





One half of the museum is shown in the 
morning and the other half in the after- 
noon. The fourteen period rooms in the 
South Wing are open from 10 to 4 every 
day of the year and may be toured without 
prior reservation. Tickets for the main 
museum can be obtained by making 
written application to the Reservations 
Office, Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, 
Delaware 19735. Alternative dates should 
be given when making application. At 
the Winterthur Gardens (closed on 
Mondays) visitors can see sixty acres of 
naturalized plantings, especially beautiful 
now through October. 


When traveling between New York and 
Miami, Tryon Palace, in New Bern, North 
Carolina, is a choice stop. Built originally 
between 1767 and 1770, it was the seat of 
government and residence of British Royal 
Governor Tryon, a well-born, proud 
administrator who referred to his palace 
as a ‘public ornament.’’ An imposing 
Georgian mansion, it was considered one 
of the most beautiful buildings in colonial 
America (John Hawks, English master 
builder, supervised construction). Though 
obliterated by fire in 1798, fortunately for 
today’s visitors it has been rebuilt on its 
original site and was officially opened in 





PASSPORT 


1959. Mrs. Maude Latham, a native of 
New Bern, cherished the dream of its 
reconstruction, and her own gifts of over 
$3,500,000 paid for this and the purchase 
of rare, mid-eighteenth-century furnish- 
ings and the landscaping of its English 
gardens and grounds. The restoration is 
one of the most notable in America, an 
enormous delight to antiques lovers who 
enjoy its Whieldon pottery, Derby and 
Worcester porcelain, Leeds creamware, 
Chelsea and Bow figures, and Townsend- 
Goddard furniture. Tryon Palace can be 
toured every day except Monday. 


The Washington, D.C. visitor who 
appreciates fine antiques should not 

miss a tour of the State Department 
diplomatic reception rooms. Clement E. 
Conger, curator of the rooms and also 
curator of the White House, has persuaded 
well-to-do Americans and well-stocked 
museums to part with millions in gifts and 
loans of fine furniture, paintings and 





Diplomatic reception rooms: 
“Lots of people are looking 
for a safe and prestigious 


home for their great things.” 


sculpture over the past dozen or so years 


since the new State Department building 
was completed, in 1961. “Lots of people 
are looking for a safe and prestigious 
home for their great things,’ explains 
Mr. Conger. The beauty of it is that they 
are enjoyed here by thousands of 
visitors each year. 

Authorized guided tours are given 
through the great sixth-floor reception 
rooms at 9:30, 10:30 and 3:30, Mondays 
through Fridays; can be applied for by 
phoning the tour office at (202) 632-3241. 

One of the most charming restored 
Shaker communities is Shakertown, at 
Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, a village which 
flourished from 1820 until after the Civil 
War. Restored to its early nineteenth- 
century appearance, when the religious 
group was at its peak, it reveals the story 
and life of the Shakers, their customs and 
crafts —a major restoration of superb 
quality. Location: seven miles northeast 
oi Harrodsburg, just off U.S. 68 in 
Kentucky bluegrass country. All buildings 
open until December 1 (open year-round 
on limited basis). Trustees’ House is an 








excellent restaurant but seating is limited, 
so reservations should be booked well in 
advance of a visit. Very little in the way 

of hotel-motel accommodations nearby, 
but sixty-three hotel rooms are available 
in the restored buildings. Comfortable, 
albeit Shaker-plain. For both restaurant 
and room reservations, write Miss Marcia 
Axtmann, Pleasant Hill, Route 4, 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 40330, or tele- 
phone (606) 734-9111. 


The Shelburne Museum, at Shelburne, 
Vermont, should not be missed by anyone 
touring New England. Americana Is no 
better exhibited anywhere in the U.S. than 
in this reconstructed village of twenty-five 
or more buildings, which so beautifully 
re-creates the life and times of New 
England’s past. It opened in 1952 as the 
culmination of a lifetime of collecting by 
Mrs. J. Watson Webb, who had assembled 
some one hundred twenty-five thousand 
works of art and Americana by the time 
she died, in 1960. While her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, were busily 
collecting in Europe the nearly two 
thousand works of art that they later gave 
to the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
Electra Havemeyer Webb was discovering 
the delights of American folk sculpture, 
furniture, pewter, glass, dolls and quilts. 
The Vermont village which houses Mrs. 
Webb's “‘collection of collections” 
includes such authentic New England 
buildings (moved to the site) as a stone 
jail, a lighthouse from the coast, a 
meetinghouse, an 1840 schoolhouse, a 
stagecoach inn built in 1784, and old 
houses dating back to 1733. Open 
through October 15, 9 to 5 daily. 

To see superb examples of Western 
architecture, visit Monterey, California, 
and tour adobe houses which date from 
the nineteenth century and earlier. These 
include California's first theater, a log- 
cabin saloon with an adobe auditorium 
attached; the two-story adobe where the 
author Robert Louis Stevenson rented a 
room in 1879 and which now houses more 
Stevenson memorabilia than any other 
place in the world; the Custom House, a 
big adobe built by the Spanish in 1814; 
and the home of Thomas O. Larkin, a 
Bostonian who came to Monterey in 1832, 
established a successful trading business 
and was appointed U.S. consul. His 
home is furnished with fine antiques from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The Monterey History and Art Association, 
Box 805, Monterey, California 93940, 
will supply information. @ 
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‘At Taylor’s we create interiors that reflect the elegance and opulence of the past yet comple- 
iment today’s free-flowing life styles. Our staff is inspired by a large and constantly changing 
inventory of the finest domestic and imported lines, each item hand picked by experts for 
design and workmanship. These decorators will help you select just the right blend of beauti- 
ful furnishings to express your personality and transform your home...in the grand manner. 





| E Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ‘ti! 9, Sunday 1 to 5 
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dio-gallery to enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten experience! 


For your free brochuré 














ANTIQUES 


What the Shows Have in Store 


. By Reva Berger 


The Northern Antique Dealer’s Fair, in England, draws important 
people. The crowd's a bit stuffy, perhaps, but those who take up 
residence in the Old Swan Hotel, at Harrogate, have a sense of 

- purpose. After all, the annual antiques show, held in the Royal 
Baths Assembly Room there, has few counterparts. There is the 
Grosvenor House Sale, sponsored by the Antique Dealers Fair 
and Exhibition, formerly held annually and soon to be reopened 
in anew London location. In Rome, the familiar air of aristocracy 
runs through the throng in attendance at the Roman Home 
Furnishing and Antique Furniture Exhibition. 

And in New York one of the most significant events of the 
social season is the Winter Antiques Show, a fund-raising event 
for East Side House. The exhibitors at these shows include the 
finest national and international antiques dealers; merchandise is 
checked by committees of experts. Heralded and opened by 
social scions—the Grosvenor boasts the patronage of the Crown 
—these events not only trigger great galas, they also provide a 
marketplace for antiques on the highest level. 


Surprisingly, despite the presence of charitable institutions that 
could lend prestigious support, and thousands of knowledgeable 
people who could buy high-quality antiques, such international 
shows have no mirror image in the West. 

In California there is no lack of so-called antiques shows, but 
much of what parades under this label should be reclassified as 
swap meets or flea markets. For while authentic Hepplewhite, 


Throughout California shows 
there is a subtle echo of 
Caveat emptor. 





Chippendale and Queen Anne are on view, such pieces are all 
too frequently flanked by knickknacks and tourist attractions. 
Porcelain, bronzes, silver and paintings have their rightful place; 
but some producers of antiques shows actually point with pride 
to the potpourri of wares running the gamut from railroadiana 
and post cards to autographs and guns. 

“We see the shows as a Supermarket convenience,” says 
Mrs. Paul Harris, antiques show producer and exhibitor. ‘‘Who 
wants to drive a hundred miles to make the rounds of sixty 
shops—especially with the gas shortage ?”’ 


Harris et Cie currently stages five separate four-day shows in 
Southern California, visited by some fifty thousand people. Those 
attendance figures would make the best of supermarkets sit up 
and take notice. The Beverly Wilshire show, considered the 
Rolls-Royce of the Harris line, emphasizes the decorative arts. 
The Palladium show, deemed their Cadillac, has sixty-two 
dealers showing a great variety of items. Starting off on the 
bargain balcony, for buyers with little to spend, exhibits move 
up in the direction of Fabergé for the more sophisticated. 
Aimed at tourists, the Queen Mary Show is the Buick—art 
déco on a floating antique. The Devonshire Downs show is 
their Ford, strictly a country show with merchandise ranging 
from $1 to $10,000. The Solvang show has no automotive 
classification; rather this Labor Day event is a cross between a 
country fair and an eating orgy, or, as Mrs. Harris puts it, 
“a cute little antiques show.”’ 
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Exceptional Chinese bowl, bearing 
seal characters in underglaze blue 
of Ta Ch’ing Yung 1723-1735 





18 inches in diameter 
3% inches deep 


Richard S. Gorham Antiques, Ltd. 


P.O. Box 4378, Carmel, Ca. 93921 
Phone: (408) 625-1770 
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The oldest significant antiques event in the Los Angeles area 
is the Santa Monica Show, held at the Santa Monica Civic 
Auditorium three times a year. It has a relatively new sister show 
known as the San Francisco Bay Area Antiques Show and 


Sale, held at the Cow Palace. The Santa Monica production i) 
has a flavor that is predominantly Western (almost all of the 





hundred exhibitors are from the Western states) but producer 
Dorothy Emerson has worked for the best of the West. The 
offerings of Californiana and old manuscripts are significant, 
and there is a bid for the young of the state with some funky, 
art-nouveau offerings. Yet fine European furniture, circa 1800, 
dominates the show. Fully thirty percent of the dealers exhibit 
fine furniture; some of them have had to restock their booths 
three times during a show. Many of these dealers make 
special trips to Europe to buy and save antiques for this 
particular event. 

Throughout California shows there is a subtle echo of 
Caveat emptor. Merchandise Is not checked out by curators 
and consultants as is the custom in the East. In fact, appraisers 
themselves often exhibit in the show. Quis custod/et /psos 
custodes ? Ultimately it is up to buyers to avoid the deception of eH 
dressed-up, second-hand furniture. Of the Santa Monica show, | 
Dorothy Emerson says, ‘‘Misrepresentation has not been a big 
problem. The dealers wouldn't do it deliberately, because of 
their own reputation. If, however, someone complains, | go 
to the dealer for authentication or return.” ) 
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...some producers of antiques shows 4 
actually point with pride to the 


potpourri of wares running the gamut i 
from railroadiana and post cards i 


to autographs and guns. 





Mrs. Ruby L. Pedersen, proprietor of Waldo Pedersen | 
Antiques, in West Los Angeles, feels quite differently, however: 
‘We don't participate in the shows, because there is such a lack 

of quality—too many junk dealers. |’d love to see a quality 

antiques show, and we are trying to establish one.” 


minefield; such is not the case at Santa Monica. Most of the 
dealers have been showing there for many years; new ones are 
scrutinized by Mrs. Emerson, sometimes with the help of her 
better customers. In contrast to many other such events, the 
Santa Monica Show has a five-year exhibitor waiting list. 
Customers today are much more astute than they were a i 
decade ago, and the tone of the largest show has moved up { 
along with the demand. Besides the fine European furniture, 
one is apt to find an occasional Early American piece, good ; 
American and English silver, fine antique jewelry and bronzes. 
Mrs. Emerson, who feels that a continual upgrading is 1 
necessary, deplores the group of young people who pay \ 
exorbitant prices for gimmickry and golden oak, for old stoves 


t 
| 
A: some shows the uninitiated are clearly tiptoeing through a 
\ 


and soft pine. Far from being the ‘‘great finds’ people talk 
about, they are purchases that will be worthless in ten years. l 

It is encouraging to see some leadership in the tone and ) : 
quality of antiques shows. Nevertheless, there is a challenge . 
awaiting someone with the imagination and wit to try a creme | 
de la creme show, with the top dealers exhibiting to the top 
people in an event backed by a top Charity. # 
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Déja Vu—Hollywood on the Remake 


By Roland Flamini 


Hollywood has always operated on the principle that if a 
thing’s worth doing, it’s worth doing twice, three times or even 
four. Or, as it was once less charitably put, Hollywood tries, 
tries and tries again until it gets it wrong. It is true that the 
studio annals are full of disastrous attempts to recapture the 
magic of past successes. This column is about two exceptions. 
The screen genealogy of The Three Musketeers is rooted 
in the origin of the movies: Thomas Edison, no less, made the 
first version of Dumas’s swashbuckling classic in 1911 and film 
makers have been piling remake upon remake ever since. 
Some are more buckle than swash, but the inevitable Doug 
Fairbanks version (1921), the very funny musical version with 
Don Ameche and the Ritz Brothers, and the Gene Kelly one, 
with Kelly swinging from the rooftops in a wig, stand out. 


The current Three Musketeers, with Michael York, Faye 
Dunaway and all sorts of other well-known screen names, is 
an outstanding addition to the line. You would have thought that 
the old tale of illicit passion and court intrigue was by now as 
spent as a grape after its fifth pressing, but Richard Lester—he 
— gave us the surrealist comedy of the Beatles pictures and The 
2 Knack—has managed to extract from it a lively, lunatic parody 
ms of the action-film genre, full of verbal wit and visual humor. 
Lester’s film is a sardonic thumb-nose salute to every actor 
spar ics a Ta etre Tena who ever swung on a rope or waved a sword on the screen: 
ait Cae = moore e ore rae D'Artagnan, his hero (Michael York), hurls himself at his 
Nite Sn ee Me NI era REY I NP Virol yey adversary—and misses; he leaps onto his horse, only to fall off 
SiS Ene Goat tae ee Maat tanh CAE PETA the other side in the mud. As for D’Artagnan’s three musketeer 
Ra Rory eae comrades (Oliver Reed, Frank Finlay, Richard Chamberlain), 
far from relying on the gentlemanly art of swordsmanship to see 
them through in their many brawls, they also fight dirty. 
The Three Musketeers is one of the most entertaining movies 
; to come along in ages. Another promising remake — expected 
One of the largest and we to be released in the fall—is The Front Page, based on Ben 
most complete selection of | Seay Hecht and Charles MacArthur's tough, hard-boiled comedy 
| about newspapers in tough hard-boiled Chicago in the late 
1920s. Front Page was an early talkie, following its Broadway 
: j success. Ten years later, renamed His Girl Friday, it was filmed 
Direct Import x a by Howard Hawks, with Rosalind Russell as the brittle profes- 
nae sional reporter and Cary Grant as her editor. 


roy ae Last spring, Billy Wilder switched the sex back again and 
Repairs & Cleaning by Experts $3 pe remade Front Page as a period piece, reconstructing a milieu 
pm SER of flashy, circulation-grabbing headlines, ancient typewriters, 

black candlestick telephones, square sedans and spats. Jack 
Lemmon plays the fast-talking reporter who hides a murderer 
in order to protect his exclusive story; Walter Matthau is the 
scheming editor who sees life through yellow-tinted glasses. 

From all advance accounts, Wilder’s Front Page lives up to 
the high level of its predecessors, with Lemmon giving a 
skillful comedy performance. Considering its age, the play 
wears well. Hiding criminals in rolltop desks may seem rather 
small time when reporters are having secret meetings in 
underground garages with presidential aides and unearthing 
skulduggery at the White House. Many things about the 
newspaper game have changed, but not its sense of urgency 
generated by deadline pressures, its slight seediness, nor— 
one suspects —its underlying cynical streak. 
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The Antique Guild presents a residential 
and commercial interior design service 
covering the full spectrum of preferences 
from chrome contemporary through 18th 
Century oak, including the total eclectic 
look, under the personal direction of 
internationally famed designer, 


ROBERT A. WINQUIST 


Showrooms in the Executive Tower of the 
old Helms Bakery Building located at 

3225 Helms Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90034. 
(213) 870-9070 
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Summertime, and the Party ls Easy— 
Having It All Done for You 


By Gayle Rosenberg 


Who are these wizards of wine and dine and where do you find them? 


A hostess can be all things to all her guests if she hires a skilled 
caterer to arrange everything for her grand summer parties. For 
the creative caterer who can put it all together, one of a deserving 
elite, there is absolute reverence today. Not everyone, after all, 
can transform your backyard into a glamorous tented pavilion 
festooned with flowers and filled with all the attendant niceties to 
please fifty to five hundred guests. Who are these wizards of 
wine and dine, and where do you find them? 

Some work strictly by referral—they’re not listed, and their 
exclusivity is jealously guarded by the party-givers who rely on 
them. Others are purposely associated with fine restaurants. 
Most have long years of experience plus stored-up knowledge 
about their customers’ life styles, so they project supreme 
confidence and pride. 

“The secret of all catering is to be prepared for anything,” says 
Douglas Arrowsmith, of London Nossaman, a San Francisco 
catering firm. “The hostess will tend to be nervous; it’s the 
caterer who must be calm.” Obviously, mutual confidence is a 
main ingredient in the relationship. Florence Lowell, of Palm 
Springs, has the keys to many desert homes so that owners can 
call ahead of their arrival with guests and she can take it from 
there. ‘I Know enough about my clients to know if they will want 
formal French service or will prefer to sit out on their patios and 
be served in a more relaxed atmosphere,’’ she explains. 


For some, a catering assignment may evolve into a full-blown 
project in personnel management. ‘| see my client in her natural 
habitat, talk until she relaxes, and then the wheels start turning,” 
says peppy Milton Williams, of Los Angeles. ‘‘l make up 
invitations, arrange for valet service, décor, flowers, music— 

| may even go out and buy her dress and perhaps build the party 
around it.’’ After twenty-one years in business as Catering by 
Milton (unlisted), he believes: ‘Just to have another pretty party 
is blah. These people go to parties every day, so you have to be 
a little clever and a little different.” 

“We don’t want to be put in the position of taking the blame for 
anything that goes wrong, so we insist on doing everything,” 
explains R. B. Lubach, of San Diego’s high-rated Lubach’s 
Restaurant. He and his chef go to the customer’s home, discuss 


ideas for a theme and the food, lay ot dor plan and traffic 
flow. “From that point on we handle all the contacts,” he relates 
“When | leave | tell the customer an | Q tat her own 
party.’ Formal dining in a shimmerinc je tentisa 


Lubach’s specialty. 
Linda and Bill Nicol, of Red Robin, c 
years in Larkspur, Marin County, p 
longer have household staffs to take c 
can be a one-stop shop,”’ says Ms. Nico! 
Douglas Arrowsmith agrees. ‘‘We almost i 


especially since we like to integrate the food with the décor and 
flowers. In summer we might have grapes and large-stemmed 
berries overflowing from a swan sculpted of mint and daisies.”’ 


The best caterers are sensitive to the attitudes, motives and 
changing styles of the people they serve. ‘| know my hostesses 
quite well,’ says Wilma Dickey, of Los Angeles, who was Mrs. 
Harvey Mudd’s secretary before starting her business twenty-two 
years ago at the age of fifty-two. ‘‘A party should be stunning and 
in good taste. The worst thing is to show affluence, especially 

in these times. My hostesses want things beautifully done, but not 
overly done; it’s part of their personal way of living.” 

“A lot of people are taking their business entertaining from 
restaurants and country clubs into their homes,”’ says Billy Cross, 
of Michael James’ Cooks, in San Francisco, who specialize in 
formally served haute cuisine. Cross and James, both in their 
twenties, are elegant upstarts with impeccable credentials. 
Michael James is a disciple of Simone Beck and a former 
employee of Fauchon (pastries) and Le Notre (catering) in Paris. 
“Ours is a business that’s very chic, but friendly,” he adds. 

Caterers differ on methods of preparation: ‘“‘My claim to fame 
is home cooking. Right from the stove to the table is a must,” 
says Milton Williams. And Florence Lowell, though she does most 


of the preparation in her own kitchen, says she likes ‘‘to give the — 


feeling that it was not commercially done. No trucks are around 
when the guests arrive.’’ Her customers nearly always ask for her 
famous strudel; she makes it the European way, stretching it 
across an eight-foot table, and once invented a special mush- 
room strudel for mushroom-enthusiast Frank Sinatra. 


Lubach’s feels its kitchen has better facilities than most private 
homes and that its customers want their guests to know they have 
chosen Lubach’s cuisine. By contrast, Michael James’ Cooks 
enjoy being entertainingly obvious. They do a perfect omelette 
every thirty seconds in front of the guests. Mr. James, a master 
patissier, once flew to a Beverly Hills party with a light-as-air, 
peach Bavarian cream on his lap. 

For summer suggestions at random, Wilma Dickey says, 
“Curries with a dozen condiments make an interesting table.” 
Linda Nicol describes ‘‘hot whole filets of beef on tiny biscuits 
and fresh fruit on skewers.” ‘‘A bar of fruit drinks would be 
gimmicky, but amusing,’ suggests Douglas Arrowsmith. And 
Michael James’ Cooks recommend ‘‘Quails in jelly, and orange 
sections in syrup and pink champagne.” 

if one of these consummate caterers strikes your fancy, don't 
‘et distance deter you. Most of them have utensils, will travel. 

When asked what is the most important ingredient of a truly 

iarvelous party, each of the caterers humbly says the people. 
| ine guest list, after all, is the sole creation of the hostess. # 
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The Noted Economist Answers Questions of 


By Eliot Janeway 


Q 





The government has relaxed its 
controls on U.S. capital moving 
abroad. Does this mean that any 
holdings in foreign countries will 
now be worth less? | invested 
abroad in order to beat inflation in 
this country, and now I’m confused 
about whether | did right. 

You are confused, and you did 
wrong. Holdings abroad will be 
worth less because conditions 
abroad will be even worse than 
here—they’'re bound to be, any time 
conditions go bad here. Trying to 
beat inflation by playing the 
refugee-dollar game is like jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire. 

An article in a financial magazine 
talks about the failure of corrupt 
governments to manage credit 
properly, with dollar devaluation as 
a result. Isn't investment in common 
stocks the best way to preserve 

our dollar? Even if a $30 stock falls 





Interest—Credit, Certificates, Coins 


to $5, it will recover eventually, and 
when sold will net more in new, 
inflated dollars. 

Did Penn Central? Its high was 
considerably above $30. Selectivity 
runs a sense of direction and of 
timing a close third in a test of 
investment sagacity. A credit crunch 
and market bust exposes your 
generalization to the high risk of 
getting stuck with nonsurvivors. 

| am going to come into a substantial 
inheritance and would appreciate 
your advice as to any corporate 
securities yielding ten percent. 

A tew utility stocks come close. 

A number of so-called business- 
men’s-risk-type bonds do. | doubt 
that any of them would be suitable 
for your inherited capital. But take 
heart from the troubles of the 
market. By the time your inheritance 
is ready for investment, ‘‘money- 
good” yields will be closer to your 
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ten-percent target. 

Does having sufficient gasoline 
supplies mean it is safe to earmark 
savings for overseas travel? 

Not until you refigure higher cost 
against the same savings. 

Another big brokerage firm is going 
out of business, making me wonder 
if | can trust my broker to deliver 

my securities. Is there any way to tell 
which firms will be having trouble? 
By scrutinizing their statements. 
Don't do business with any broker- 
age firm whose latest statement you 
have not checked. If you don’t 

know how to read a brokerage-ftirm 
statement, you would be better off 
in a mutual fund or keeping your 
money in a bank. Of course, the 
best way to be sure is the simplest: 
instead of keeping securities in the 
custody of a brokerage firm, take 
delivery in your own name. For 
years | have been pointing out the 
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risk to the investor and the cost 

to the broker of chiseling on the 
nominal cost of a safe-deposit box, 
and gambling that all brokerage 
firms are as Safe as any bank be- 
longing to the FDIC. The depression 
that’s hit the securities industry— 
it’s worse than a mere recession— 
now looms as the most immediate 
pressure responsible for the dismal 
performance of the stock market 

as a whole. 

Q | You recently answered a letter, 
saying, ‘‘If you think your savings 
are enough to cover any emer- 
gency—then start an investment 
program.’’ | qualify, because my 
savings are large enough, but | 
have no idea how to start. What do 
you mean by an investment program, 
and how does a person start one? 
A | My book You and Your Money 
spells out how investing differs from 
saving, and when to switch new 
savings into investment—after you 
build up six months’ after-tax in- 
come in a savings account. Savers 
forego hope of gain in order to have 
money when they need it. Investors 
forego use of stand-by liquidity in 
order to buy options on future gain. 








fo Start in- 
security- 
buy a little of it, 


The only sound way 
vesting is to pick a 
like a utility stock 
to begin with, and more on a set 
schedule 
Q | Howto make a fast killing in coins 
is the new game in our town. All 
our cocktail parties are buzzing with 
talk of it. What do you think? 

A | Rolling dice with gold coins is a far 

cry from the forgotten claim that 

storing savings in them is the super 
safe way to conserve capital. The 
late craze of speculation in un- 
seasoned stocks was an exercise 
in moderation compared to the 
present hysteria about gold coins. 

A lot of people are going to get hurt 

before this fad cools off. Hope 

you're not one of them. 

Q | My broker tells me the stock market 
wants to go up, and is urging me to 
take a flyer on it. Do you agree? 

A | / agree that the stock market wants 
to go up, but | disagree that chasing 
it will pay. 

Q| Weare retired, with $200,000 in 

treasury notes at seven and three- 

quarters percent expiring this 
month. We also have another 
$100,000 to invest, and still have 
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the most interest, but also the 
greatest safety. We would gladly 
Stay with treasury notes, but wonder 
about interest rates. What would 
you suggest? 

Bank certificates of deposit will 
increase your income without in- 
creasing your risk. My expectation of 
higher interest rates argues against 
even medium-term maturities. Ask 
your accountant if selling your 
stocks will burden you with a big 

tax bill. 

Despite your bearishness, you seem 
to be the only friend the utility 

stocks have left. Despite the energy 
Crisis, do you trust their dividends? 
Or do you share my suspicion that 
their high yields may be signaling 
dividend cuts? 

/ trust utility dividends, and regard 
their high yields as opportunities. 








Subscribers interested in receiving 
Mr. Janeway’s guidelines to particular 
problems are invited to address their 
queries to him care of ADDENDA 
Investing, Architectural Digest, 5900 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90036. 
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Reflections on a Water Garden— . 
The Greening of Fountains, Ponds and Pools 


By Jane Jordan Browne 


Hugh Hefner reportedly brought in enough earthmoving y 
equipment to change the course of the San Diego Freeway when i? 
he transformed woodland acres of Playboy Mansion West into a Vf 
water wonderment to overmatch the Villa d’Este. Hefner's 
naiad-fed streams wind back and forth into pool after pool, down 
fern-feathered grottoes and into Jacuzzis underground. 

Only blocks away another eccentric millionaire spends solitary 
hours by an amorphous, sedge-ridden water wilderness in the 
midst of his formal estate. He chose the progenitors of every 
frond, frog and fish in the vast pond and is more familiar with 
their names than those of the executives who manage his 
pyramiding empires. 

A simple water pump sends gentle streams down a rocky fall 
niched into a Hollywood apartment-dweller’s patio wall, putting 
light-ages between him and the world of a too-close neighbor. 


The modes of waterscaping differ, but the mystique is the same. 
Water, generator of life, bringer of peace, fount of inspiration, is 
magic in a garden. The quiet fall of water over stone silences and 
soothes. A still, reflective pool steals the sky and brings clouds 
to our feet. There is a sheer luxuriance to the true aquatics, the 
waterside plants and shrubs, as they bathe the atmosphere 

with moisture, while their spectacular beauty replenishes the 
human spirit. 

Designed with an eye to the harmony in an environment, 
waterscaping means pure enhancement of landscape design. 
Water used with taste and imagination strengthens other design 
elements, softens contours, reflects images, opens vistas, 
creates tableaux still and moving, and, like the eye of a 
peacock’s tail, focuses all the surrounding beauties: 


Western gardeners, blessed with an ideal climate and a rich 
variety of native and adoptive horticulturals, need only choose 
the form (best done with the counsel of a landscape designer or 
garden center) to discover or rediscover the joys of water 
gardening. However, the ways of waterscaping are so many and 
varied, the amateur can lose his way unless he remembers that 
harmony with existing art and nature is paramount. With informed 
taste, sound judgment and careful planning, he can experiment 
successfully on his own. 

An expert advises always to consider water as impartially as 
any other element in design. As the garden itself is simpler in 
form and more coarsely handled than existing related 
architecture, so water within the garden must be subservient to 
the larger design. A water staircase should extend the 
architectural lines of the house, but never overpower them. A 
garden pool, always in scale, always placed with the lay of the 
land, should be a foil and support for plantings. 

Think of a water garden as a living tableau, as carefully 
composed as the elements in a painting. Nothing should be 
forced or out of context. The landscaping of a still pond or pool 
should underscore the static qualities with flat rocks and 
groupings of low-lying borders and water plantings; vertical lines 
of bending ferns emphasize movement in a running stream or 
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. A Louis XV Bombé Vernis Martin tall clock, executed in gold leaf 


with hand painted amorami and musical trophies. Westminister 
chimes. One of a pair of 8’ high bronze and marble figurai torchieres. 


. An important pair of Palace torchieres consisting of a pair of Chinese 


Export porcelain temple jars from the K’ang Hsi dynasty 
(1622-1722 A.D.) which were mounted in France during the 18th 
century in the style of Louis XV. 91/9’ high. 


. This truly magnificent 22 piece salon set has been removed from 


the Chateau de Treves, Le Quinaux, France, and is of the 

finest quality. Breathtaking in every detail, with sumptously carved gilt 
frames and bronze work, it consists of a nine piece silk Beauvais 

salon set signed in the Beauvais; a bronze clock and candelabra set 
signed “Lemerle Charpentier, Bronzier”’ ; a pair of bronze sconces; 
bronze barometer and cartel; bronze floor lamp; bronze andirons and 
bar; gold gilt frame mirror; gold gilt frame screen with needle point 
panel and a gold gilt frame bench with needlepoint panel; and a 
massive bronze d’Ore 20-arm chandelier with baccarat bobaches. 


. An Adams style Steck piano executed in striped Satinwood and 


lavishly decorated with classical motifs of natural floral garlands and 
superb oval medallions by meticulously painted figure groups. 
Full concert keyboard with a cleverly concealed player unit. 





313 Maple Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
(413) 739-6279 (413) 732-2984 


Complimentary interior decorating service on request We 
deliver our merchandise nationwide and buy entire estates 
Architectural items also available. 
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9¥%2” length 


SEVRES 


Made in 1771 for the CHATEAU DES TUILERIES 
COBALT BLUE, GOLD and PASTELS 


Subject to Prior Sale 


DRURY LANE ANTIQUES 


SAN CLEMENTE’S OLDEST ANTIQUE DEALER 
120 AVENIDA DEL MAR 
SAN CLEMENTE, CA. 92672 
(714) 492-6048 

















Also on display: furniture, clocks and a general line of antiques 











Hours 11:30-5:30 
Wed. through Sun 








Just minutes inland this exclusive Executive Estate is ideal for the 
discriminating couple. A manicured acre with towering trees and a 
panoramic city and mountain view. Poolside, a large carpeted patio 
with dressing and maids’ rooms plus large party or rumpus room. The 
4,000 ft. air-conditioned Contemporary has a fine large kitchen with 
breakfast room, and adjoining spacious formal dining room. There's a 











35 ft. sunken living room and teak-paneled family room with wet bar 
looking to a tran 1. Mr. and Mrs. dressing rooms with 
the master suite plus a priva te for guests 

$185,000 


Pris 





9332 Fuerte Drive, La Mesa, Cali 1e: (714) 460-6600 











HORTICULTURALS 


waterfall. Stately magnolias and tulip trees, symmetrically placed, 
dignify the setting of a formal pool, and clipped yew, barberry or 
box define formality, while showy displays of chrysanthemums 
or hydrangeas add drama. Reflecting pools are best left 

sparsely planted, with a few water lilies or a weeping willow at 
waterside. Informal pools look comfortable in the lowest spot in 
the garden, where water would naturally run. The pool should 
appear as if its curved edges were sculptured by wind and water. 
Flagstones Cut into various sizes and shapes that project over the 
edge make a pleasing and practical coping, particularly if plants 
and shrubs spread over the rim, softening contours. 


The basic rules are to simplify and concentrate. Placement is 
all-important. Judicious grouping and irregular spacing isolate 
scenes within the tableau so that part of the picture can be 
appreciated as well as the whole when access is provided to 
the waterside. 

Knowledge of plant habits and habitats is another prerequisite. 
How high will the plant grow and how far will it spread? What are 
its textures? Its colors? Its seasons? The water gardener must 
choose proper soil composition and depth, and know whether 
his plantings need full sun or require shade. 

Some waterside plants like ‘‘to have their feet wet’; others 
cannot tolerate much moisture. The ‘‘swimmers’”’ are the true 
aquatics and the queen of these is the water lily. Warm western 
climes have an opulent choice from the day-blooming and 
night-blooming tropical, or tender, water lilies, which, unlike the 
hardies, flower year long—a twenty-four-hour, three-hundred- 
sixty-five-day spectacle. Large ponds invite the exotic Egyptian 
lotus, with its leaves like concave shields and stiff-stemmed, 
many-petaled flowers held three feet high. Smaller ponds can be 
varied with water poppy, parrot’s feather and primrose creeper. 
Other choices are water snowflake, water lettuce and the pretty 
water hyacinth, with shiny, dark green leaves and blue flowers. 


Oxygenating plants are a must to support animal life, whether 
the lowly (but useful) scavenger snail or the gleaming carp and 
goldfish that add so much color and vitality to a pond or pool. 
Deep ponds will support Anacharis, Myriophylium, Vallisneria 
and Cabomba, which fan out like plumes and ribbons beneath 
the surface. For shallow pools miniature Sagittaria is effective, 
while southern spatterdock is always pleasingly ornamental. 

Marsh or bog plants spring up easily in the wet soil by the 
edges of the pond, in soil-filled ledges in the pool wall, or even in 
tubs by the water’s edge. The feathery, green umbrella palm is 
popular, as is the cattail, which comes in a miniature as well as a 
standard variety. The jointed-stem horsetail is decorative and 
hardy, always well suited to the edge of shallow pools. Grass of 
Parnassus, its white blooms thinly veined with green and pearly 
buds, is another favorite. 

Color groupings at the waterside are picturesque. Clumps of 
shrubs, forsythia, azalea and rhododendron look good if properly 
scaled. For delicate color and grace in flowers, nothing 
surpasses the beardless Japanese iris, and to the solid ivory of 
Calla palustris one can join a rainbow of marsh marigolds, 
forget-me-nots, purple loosestrife, cardinal flower, yellow 
Mimulus, bright impatiens, primroses and other native wild 
flowers of the eastern United States. 

Inspiration will never fail the water gardener, particularly if 
he turns to the classic writers like Gertrude Jekyll, Reginald 
Farrar and Russell Page, and a score of other master gardeners 
as poetic about their craft as they are knowledgeable in it. 
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224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - 273-5430 
4100 Cahuenga Blvd. + North Hollywood - 776-3841 
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John Hall 
Antique 
Reproductions 


Constance H. Hurst, Proprietor 


William A. McMahan Antiques 
Representing 
JOHN HALL ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 (213) 826-4579 
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Places To Be Scenery 


By Roz Karson 
THE ANTIQUES SCENE... 


Queen Mary Antiques Show and 
Saie. As a bonus to the usual browsing 
and buying, you can tour one of the 
greatest and biggest antiques of all! 

July 3-7, Long Beach. 

Walter Larson Antiques Show and 
Sale. Forty out-of-state dealers make this 
a unique show for the West Coast. 
August 8-10, Golden Gateway Holiday 
Inn, San Francisco. 

La Cienega Flea Market. An outdoor, 
grab-bag sale, sponsored by the La 
Cienega Center, it’s the perfect place to 
sleuth a find. The La Cienega antiques 
dealers are cleaning house! August 25, 
Los Angeles. 

Solvang Antiques Show. Copenhagen 
it's not, but Solvang is the closest thing 
to Denmark in California. Good for a 
family outing, with pastries to eat and 
antiques, to boot. August 29-September 7, 
Veterans Memorial Building. 

Beverly Wilshire Antiques Show 
and Sale. Word has it this is one of the 
best ballroom shows. Fifty Dealers can't 
all be wrong. August 14-17, Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel, Beverly Hills. 


THE ART SCENE... 


San Francisco Art Dealers 
Association presents ‘‘New Talent 
Month, July 1974,” with seventeen 
galleries offering a comprehensive cross- 
section of work done by little-known Bay 
Area artists. The quantity and quality of 
this endeavor promises to be most 
exciting. Month of July, San Francisco. 
Zeitlin & Ver Brugge. This famous 
rare-book dealer’s charming art gallery 
features “Places as Seen through the 
Eyes of the Artist of the Sixteenth through 
Twentieth Centuries.”” Drawings, paintings 
and graphics by Nolde, Segonzac, 
Swanevelt, Canaletto, Haden, Moran and 
others are on view. Month of July, 

Los Angeles 

Focus Gallery 


galleries dedicat 


A ‘ | 
exhibition of work by rat I Two 


concurrent exhibiti 
“People and Places 
Friedman’s ‘Vanishing Lar 
California Coast’: 
small villages which are rapi 
disappearing because of urbar 
expansion. Opens August 6, 
San Francisco. 


the latt 








CALENDAR 


Mary Livingston’s Gallery 2 presents 
silk-screen works by William Crutchfield 
and Kris Hotvedt. Also on view are 
Tamarind lithographs by R. C. Gorham 
and John W. Hampton. July and August, 
Santa Ana. 

The Tidepool Gallery. Everything here 
is sea-inspired. A virtual museum of rare 
shells and coquillage, this gallery is truly 
individual. Malibu. 

Thackeray Gallery. Second annual 
“Cowboy Art of America’ show features 
oil painting and sculpture portrayals of 
Western scenery, horses, cattle, Indians 
and cowboys. Works are by Olaf Wieghorst 
and more than twenty ‘American cowboy”’ 
artists, some of whom rode the range 
themselves. Month of July, San Diego. 
Jodi Scully Gallery. Interested in 
putting a beautiful sculpture in your 
garden? This is the place for monumental 
finds. Works by Zajac and Hadzi in 
bronze and marble are shown during July, 
Los Angeles. 

DeVille Gallery. A group show of 
American Impressionist paintings includes 
works by Homer Martin, Henry Ward 
Ranger, Childe Hassam, Ernest Lawson, 
Theodore Robinson and J. Barry Greene. 
July and August, Los Angeles. 

The Fowler Foundation Museum, 
dedicated to fine decorative arts, dis- 
plays its unique paperweight collection, 
over fifty examples of antique paper- 
weights by Tiffany, Clichy, Baccarat and 
others. Beverly Hills. 


ALSO ON THE SCENE... 


Coronado Island’s 27th Annual 
4th of July Celebration dazzles with 
spectacular fireworks, band concerts 
and an old-fashioned parade. And it’s a 
perfect excuse to drop in at one of the 
West's architectural delights, the Hotel 
Del Coronado. 
For the Film Buff. A major Hal Wallis 
retrospective, honoring the producer of 
more than seventy-five films, opens 
with Yankee Doodle Dandy, starring 
James Cagney, and will include titles 
ranging from Gold Diggers of 1933, 
Little Caesar and Maltese Falcon to 
Mary, Queen of Scots. July 4-September 
21, Leo S. Bing Theater at Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 
55th Annual Santa Barbara National 
‘orse and Flower Show. This year’s 
e is Italy, reflected impressively in 
t and architecture. It’s the pres- 
place to be, July 12-20, Earl 
Showgrounds, Santa Barbara. 








Ilsomata, the University of Southern 
California's music-and-art campus 
nestled in the mountains at Idyllwild, 
presents workshops led by well-known 
artists and performers. For observers, 
special events will take place in the 
fields of dance and music. July and 
August, Idyllwild. 


Del Mar Turf Club Summer 
Thoroughbred Racing Season. 
Lucky or not, a fashionable day at the 
races Is always good for a gambol. 
Enjoy the beautiful new clubhouse 
addition. July 24-September 11, Del Mar. 
Summer Festival. This year's theme 
is ‘The Good Old Days,” in classic 
cars, art shows, music and a lovely play 
for the children. July 6-7, Marin Art and 
Garden Center, Ross. 

Backgammon Tournaments. 
Everyone welcome. Participation in 


championship and intermediate divisions — 7 


begins on Saturday, noon to 9 p.m., with 
finals on Sunday afternoon. Every week- 
end, Backgammon World, Los Angeles. 
August Moon Concerts. They're 
happening in the wine country on three 


| consecutive moonlit Saturdays. Hear 


the Lenox Quartet, if you’re in the 
romantic mood for strings, on the Oak 
Room Lawn, sipping your favorite vintage. 
“Diva's of the Golden West’ has no 
shooting, just a good old time of singing 
and dancing, reminiscent of the early 
West. The Pro Musica company performs 
olde English ballads and drinking songs, 
and the Consortium Antiquum sings and 
dances Renaissance-style, in costume. 
August 10, 17 and 24, Charles Krug 
Winery, St. Helena. 

Environmental Design Seminar 
studies the concept of total design in 
relation to human needs. The discussions © 
by such leading designers and planners 
as H. Albert Phibbs, Robert Irwin, Calvin 
Hamilton and Robert Bartlett Haas 

take place August 2-4 at UCLA's Lake 
Arrowhead Conference Center. Contact 
the Los Angeles chapter of AID for 
enrollment details. 

Old Spanish Days in Santa Barbara. 
A very social time in this lovely historic 
town celebrates the annual commem- 
oration of its Spanish heritage with 
street dances, Spanish marketplace, 
parades, nightly rodeos and an arts 
festival. August 7-11, Santa Barbara. 

San Francisco Flower Show. A sight | 
for sore eyes—and a treat for noses. | 
Breathe deeply! August 23-25, Hall of 
Flowers, Golden Gate Park. # 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’S MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1974 $2.95 


INTERNATIONAL INTERIORS FROM ROME, LONDON, ATHENS, MONTREAL 
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ve design combined with up-to-the-minute usefulness. That’s what 
kes Henredon’s 18th Century Portfolio Collection so uniquely livable. 
on to quality—the best materials, the most careful craftsmanship—is 
t the variety of Henredon styles spanning every major decorative influence. 
tions of the entire range of the 18th Century Portfolio Collection 
ind bedroom, send $1.00 to Henredon, 


74, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. le nredon 












Armstror 


Proudly Presents 


Past, Present, and Future 


Eros (Cupid) Head 

“Have you seen this little boy 
Called Love — an errant Joy; 
Should you meet him out at play 
Know that he’s a Runaway! « 


Eros on base, 10” 
$135 


Place your order now for summer delivery 





Turtle Doves by CYBIS is Porcelain Art as timeless as the sculptures of antiquity. Since 
the Songs of Solomon the Turtle Doves have been a symbol of lyric tendemess and love, 
just as mankind's love for a brother is symbolized by a dove carrying an olive branch. 


A completed issue of 500, on base, 12” high. 
$4500 


Madonna with Bird 
Pure nostalgia in 
the permanency of porcelain. 


On base, 11” tall 
...in color $175 
_..in all white $150 





Armstrong's is truly a unique gallery, founded by collectors to serve collectors. Today Armstrong’s houses one of the 
largest selections of CYBIS porcelain sculptures in the entire United States; but more than that, Armstrong's exists to 
serve you the discerning collector. For example, we have established a Collector's Newsletter of CYBIS works of art, which 
discusses the CYBIS sculptures that are currently available, as well as issues that have been retired and completed. Our 
Newsletter also informs collectors of new releases that will soon be available. 


Armstrong’s also provides a service to help collectors locate CYBIS sculptures for their collections. We are currently 
looking for “Blue Bird by The Garden Wall,” “Branch with Apple,” “Male and Female Parakeets,” “Fawn,” “Hummingbird,” 
“Polar Bear,” “Skiers,” “Holy Ghost,” and “Camels”. If you know the whereabouts of any of these pieces, we would be very 
interested in purchasing them for several of our clients. 


Available upon request is the current CYBIS Collector's Catalogue, sixth edition 





Your inquiries are invited. We deliver anywhere within the United States at no additional charge. 


Armstrong's 150 East Third Street © (714)622-4535 @ Hours: 9:00 —5:30 Tuesday — Saturday 


Pomona, California 91766 Closed Sunday and Monday 
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There’s just no second guessing about taste. 
So, to keep everyone happy, we have 
a simple solution. 
Two cuisines. 
| One is Japanese. 
! The other is Continental. 
No matter which one you choose—the 
familiar or the adventurous—one thing 
remains the same: the elegant, understated 
service that is ours alone. 
It’s reflected in the smile of your JAI 
hostess as she offers you a steaming 
1 oshibori towel to refresh yourself. Her 





‘One mans sushi 
1 is another man’s steak. 


delicate grace as she pours your sake. The 
very special way she makes you feel like 
an honored guest at a family banquet. 
Unique service like this doesn’t just 
happen at mealtime. From our first hello 
to our last sayonara, we do our best to 
prove there’ e between 
airlines as betwee 
line menus. 
We're the on 
East meets West. 
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AR 0974 I 
Japan Air Lines | | 
RO. Box 888 | 
Burlingame, California 94010 | 
I’d like to know more about the food of HHT} 
the Orient. Please send me your free booklet, 
“Pictorial Guide to Oriental Cuisine.” 
Name-_ z = | 
Addrens c= — veal a : | 
City. == State ep = | | 


My travel agent is— 


Please have a travel 
consultant call me at____>_EE_ | 


























Herschede is the vanishing American. 
A stubborn perfectionist. 
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To most of us, work is just a thing, but Dick and Roy Slater 
business. To Dick Herschede increased the chime vibration 


clock company in America that 
makes the movement for a 



















it’sa challenge. To makeclocks _ ina tubular bell clock by tubular bell grandfather clock. 
better than his Father, better 24 seconds. It was a major Wouldn’t you rather own a 
than his Grandfather. A cru- breakthrough. The kind of clock made by a clockmaker 
sade against shortcuts, plastic | breakthrough only a master than a cabinetmaker? 
ornaments and lick-and-a- clockmaker would achieve. Remember that when you 









promise attitudes that steal Other American clock- 4 see Herschede clocks. And you 

your integrit makers have found it cheaper jj ee can see them all, from $4400 
‘father  tomakejustcases,andimport |i | | ' down, by sending 50¢ for a 

set ou uperior inexpensive German move- Be i color brochure to Herschede 

toany. A gold ments. Herschede is the only 1 Y Hall Clock Company, 

medals aro ra Starkville, Mississippi 39759. 

and my Dad | 


Division of Arnold Industries. 
you make, make 0 
can. I started in the 
1933. I see to it that w 
think that way.” 
You may think it’s a si 





Gold Medal winning clocks since 1885 
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This is the one—anytime 
good taste is in order. 
Mix one ounce of Kahlua bec 
| and two ounces of vodka » SS 
on the rocks. Now just SS 
relax...andenjoy. - -_  Z 
Do send for our Kahiuarecipe 
book. Compliments of the house: wF « 
Because you deserve something nice. 
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A STERLING INVESTMENT 


Aeration Rhino. pews an ha 
“sculptured by Wm. Jeffrey and cast ina 
limited edition of 15 in Sterling Silver (925) 


one of six spectacular animals available. 
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Cover Entry Hall in the Beverly 
Hills residence of 
Mr. Peter A. Paanakker. 
Featured on page 104. 
Photographed by 
Max Eckert. 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
36 Farmhouse in Manhattan 
42 Metamorphosis for Twenties Tudor 
114" long, 7” high 169 oz. Sterling, $6750 50 Getting to the Point 
Send $2 for catalog 58 Georgia Residence Detailed for Antiques | 
Acer ee PSE 
ON dala fp PV VW ABU Ra LU 1 60 An Oasis of Calm in the City That Never Sleeps 
9433 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(213) 274-6705 
Executive Director: Division of she: 
JENE C. GILMORE acento tere - Style and Sensibility 
) New Plantation House Graces Maryland Shore 


IL New Wine, Old Bottles 





INTERNATIONAL 


: Tailoring a London Townhouse 





) Roman Attico 


| Ville Marie de Montréal 


In a Greek Village... 





ARTS AND ANTIQUES 
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Images of the American Indian 
Netsuke: Sculpture in Miniature 


Antique Tapestries: The Weavings of Time 





GARDENS 


Autumn in Old Westbury Gardens 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 
The Collectors: Peter A. Paanakker 


| | People Are the Issue 
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EAGLE DECANTER WITH GLASSES 
Decanter: capacity 38 ounces, $375.00 - Old Fashioneds: capacity 9 ounces, $558.00 dozen 
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STEUBEN GLASS 


56th STREET ENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 ¢ (212) 752-1441 
CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, NEW YORK 14830 * (607) 962-1060 
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Merriewold West. 
A beautiful environment for an exhibition of 
important contemporary American sculpture. 
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A highly unusual exhibition of major outdoor works by Alexander Calder, Jose de Rivera, Mark di Suvero, Isamu 
Noguchi, William Zorach, Li suise Nevelson, Clement Meadmore, David Smith, Tony Smith and Raoul Hague will be 
staged on our spacious grounds from September 21 through October 19. By appointment only. Call (201) 234-2660. 


Merriewold West Galleries 


Box 747, Far Hills, New Jersey 07931 


September 21 through October 19 
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John Widdic ns of French antiques of La Belle Epoque 


shelving and proportions re-cast for modern use 
[ er, Architect or Dealer 


iddicomb furniture galleries 


Thru yc 


NEW YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI 


STON 90 
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LEY ST. * PHILADELPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. * GRAND RAPIDS EXHIBITORS BUILDING 
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‘These can. Because they re destined to become precious craftsmen as will soon be a vanished breed. While waiting 
ina antiques along with the finest examples of Lowestoft, for museum acquisition, shouldn't they be on display in your 
aiff, Sevres and Meissen. Like all Sherle Wagner designs, bathroom for you and your guests to enjoy? Only a few of 
is is AN Original, hand painted by such gifted old-world the many matching accessories available are shown here. 
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FIFTH AVENUE & 61st STREET NEW YORK 10021 


212-838-8000 
Managed by Trust Houses Forte Ltd. 
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Continuing the proud legend 





of wallcovering magic... 
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Twenty-One 


A New Mural Collection from 
The Jack Denst Designs, Inc. 

7355 South Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Mlinois 60649 


Write for free brochure. 





PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


The people who live in the homes we show, as well as the interior 





designers, photographers, architects, writers—all those people, 
although unseen, are the issue. 

Beginning with this edition of Architectural Digest we will 
briefly review the features (seventeen in this issue, four of which 
are international), present photographs of the designers, writers’ 
by-lines and offer a little between-the-covers view of how it 
all comes about. 

Paige Rense 

Editor 





Farmhouse in Manhattan 
Designer restores 1835 landmark 
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In 1835, the two-story clapboard cottage was part of the Carnegie 
estate. Now it is a New York City landmark. Thomas A. Morrow III 
has lovingly restored the interior throughout his ten years of 
ownership. Today the sight of this small wooden “farmhouse” 
startles passersby on New York’s Upper East Side—those who 
actually notice it. 





Metamorphosis for Twenties Tudor 
Designer transforms Long Island estate 
By Sam Burchell 
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Stephen Mallory, AID. At that, it was more pseudo than Tudor. 
The design problem was compounded by “touches” a number of 
owners had added through the years. Stephen Mallory had to 
perform drastic internal surgery, an operation which lasted two 
years. Then he began the cosmetic work, completing the 
transformation. Costly? Of course. But today, with building costs 
rising every fifteen minutes, remodeling is increasingly the only 
recourse for those who want a home tailored to their specific needs. 





Getting to the Point 
“Editing my life is what I’ve been dome. 
By Rosemary Kent 
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Melvin Dwork. Mr. Dwork states succinctly what more and more 
people are considering today. In a world of complexities and 
uncertainties— which give every evidence of becoming permanent 
realities— we are turning inward to the only environment we can 
control, our homes. There we seem to be saying to ourselves, as 
Mr. Dwork must have, simplify, simplify, simplify. Speaking of his 
own apartment, the designer, whose straightforward work reflects 
his personality, summarizes, “I’ve pared down, cleared out and 
neatened up my life.” 





w Georgia Residence Detailed for Antiques 
By Doris Lockerman 


a Page 58 


Bianca Quantrell, of Jova/Daniels/Busby. Intrigued with Henri 
Jova’s explanation, ‘‘Wherever the chairs end up after a party 
usually suggests the nicest grouping of furniture,” we will now 
attend parties with a missionary zeal, observing carefully as guests | 
move chairs into conversational circles like so many wagons 

ready to defend against attack—just what’s needed at some parties. 


7 
continued on page 14 | 
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Get the big bunch, 2 
or the little sheaver. 

LaBarge reaps a harvest of golden wheat for you. 
Italian wrought iron base 16" high, finished in antique gold 
leaf, in your choice of 25" dia. (4313) or 36" dia. (4312). 
Crystal top available %" or %" thick. 

Your LaBarge dealer can supply you. Write for his 
name and free 4-color mirror/table brochure. 


La EB age HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 49423 








Hot Cliff © Leslie H. Lee 1971 
All Rights Reserved 





A series of unique signed lithographs of original oil 
paintings and water color landscapes, $50.00 (oil on 
canvas), $25.00 (water color on paper). California 
residents local tax. 





Free Color Brochure Available 
Wholesale to Dealers and Interior Designers 


L and A Art Prints 
P.O. Box 27641 Los Feliz 


Los Angeles, Calif. 90027 




















PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


An Oasis of Calm in the City That Never Sleeps 
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Richard Tam, Jr. Yes, of course, it’s Las Vegas. We know people 
live there. Their chamber of commerce proclaims, at every 
opportunity, that all permanent residents attend church every 
hour on the hour. Our never-too-brief visits to that strip of neon 
have not once hinted that a sense of restraint would be lurking 
there—certainly not ‘‘taste.”’ Then Richard Tam, a former fashion 
designer who now lives in Greece, proved to us there is more 
there than that which assaults the eye. 








Style and Sensibility 
International designer 
establishes European ambience 
in Southern California 
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Helen Partello, NSID. In her own home, both the style and the 
sensibility are European, which is entirely logical. Designer Helen 
Partello lived in Italy and France, speaks both languages fluently, 
and her work reflects the context of world travel. 

However, her budget-conscious approach to a design job seems 
quite American. Her tact and blonde good looks camouflage the 
analytical approach to design which brings her growing numbers 
of the commercial commissions she prefers. First, she reasons, 
the look. Also first, how to implement the design concept 
effectively while keeping within a realistic price structure. 

More important, Helen Partello has an understanding, both 
innate and cultivated, of a quality we see too rarely—style. 





New Plantation House Graces Maryland Shore 
By Camilla Snyder 
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James Amster, FAID. ‘There hasn’t been a Georgian house built 
like this in twenty years,” states James Amster, who designed 
thirty-two of the fifty-four rooms. (Other rooms are utility and 
storage areas.) 

Mr. Amster voices an understatement. With economics punctu- 
ating the American dream of a single-family residence with a 
question mark, this may be one of the last grand-scale homes built 
in this country. 





New Wine, Old Bottles 
The decanting of a new design spirit 
By Robert Bartlett Haas 
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Kalef Alaton, NSID, and Janet Polizzi. It had to be too good to be 
true—yet it was true. The working relationship between design 
individualists and clients, all independent thinkers, was so 
harmonious we feared the text might sound like The Bobbsey 
Twins at Work and Play. It was mutual affection among designers, 
clients, photographer, writer, and editors. Fortunately, Dr. Haas’s 
skill turned what might have been a love letter into an insightful 
view of the designer-client relationship, including several pithy 
comments on interior design generally. 


continued on page 26 
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DESIGNED BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS. NS.1.D., A.D. TILE FROM AGENCY TILE CO., NEW YORK 


FROM OUR NEVV 
INTERNATIONAL COLLECTION 


Indulge yourself with the ultimate in bathroom 
luxury. Our Aquatonda* pedestal lavatory, 7’ Oval 
Bathing Pool and Luxor* toilet. This set is made only 
on your special order. In exquisite Sorrento Blue, 
available exclusively with this bath. Shown with 
Ultra Font* and Heritage” fittings. Send coupon 
for additional details. 


BEAUTIFUL IS THE NEVV 
AMERICAN-STANDARD 


*Trademark of American Standard, Inc 


Please send me your 7-part Bathroom Planning 
Kit which includes details on the International 
Collection. Iam enclosing $1.00. 

Name 

Address__ 

City 

State Zip 


Mail to: American-Standard, P.O. Box 2019, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 08903 VR-5 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
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LA REINE FLORAL 











Bronze and pewter and enamel cloisonne of a superb floral inlay 
depicting a basket of naturalistic flowers resting on a shaped plinth 

with scrolling foliage cartouche in the manner of an 18th century 
masterpiece. Buried in earth to attain natural patinas. Cast bronze 
sculptures form the base, glass top reflects the open elegance of the design. 
The art of today, the Antique of tomorrow. 


EE hilip LavVer FRE GAueRies, LTD. 


46 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 * (212) PL-2-2090 


For illustrated brochure send $3.00 to Philip LaVerne 
46 East 57th Street, Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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ae STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Collected-Translated by Margaret D. Nelson 


Seldom does the interior designer 
discover museum quality ... pro- 
duced today! Rarer still, a new as- 
semblage of textiles inspired by the 
best of yesterday, deserving the 
name LA COLLECTION DES 
GRANDS MUSEES. Timeless ele- 
gance with superb taste results when 
the most beautiful European docu- 
ments of the past are interwoven 
with contemporary techniques and 
materials. Add the imagination and 
knowledge of today’s color prefer- 
ences and the outcome is a fabulous 
tableau of treasured textiles ideally 
suited for NOW! 


and ina 





documents. These fantastic fabrics 
were found cloistered, almost for- 
gotten, in the archives of Europe’s 
great museums. They are as descrip- 
tive of their period as ink on parch- 
ment. Ornamentation could be so 
elaborate then because so much was 
done by hand. It is amazing that 
200-300 years later the collection 
could be produced by power looms 





and be so elegant, classic and intri- 
cate as to require 58,699 separate 
jacquard cards to produce the wo- 
vens and 123 separate screens for the 
prints. Mills with the capability of 
translating adaptions by inventing 
completely new constructions of 
these 17th and 18th Century mas- 
terpieces onto looms and screens 
were the reward of further perse- 
verance. LA COLLECTION DES 
GRANDS MUSKEES has the history 
of a great past but with the ex- 
uberance of today’s life and colors 





sensitively interpreted by Margaret 
Nelson, Vice President of Styling at 
Stroheim & Romann. 


wey 





Originally, the woven documents se- 
lected graced the formal rooms of 
palaces (many are now museums), 
villas, chateaux, and country estates 
of the British and Continental aris- 
tocracy. The majority were selected 
from documents in Flemish, French, 
and Italian museums and produced 
by a family-owned mill in Italy to- 
day in the original locale and, in 
some instances, by descendants of 
the original weavers. Their pride in 
ancestry and craftsmanship is read- 
ily evident in the sumptuous fabrics. 
Others were woven in French and 
Belgian mills. There are tapestries, 
cut velvets, brocades, liseres in to- 
day’s fresh colors for today’s well- 
designed residences. 


The glazed print selections, original- 
ly produced in the British Isles, were 
chosen for more casual living areas. 
The rich floral print documents un- 
covered in the archives of two 
French museums (preserved for us, 
thankfully, by some wise, forward- 
thinking curator) were again exe- 
cuted in England by the original mill. 
They are so vibrantly alive they ap- 
pear as fresh bouquets on textile. 


LA COLLECTION DES GRANDS 
MUSEES...a marvelous mélange 
of textile masterpieces born of the 
art of the jacquard loom to elegant 
perfection and the epitome of screen 
printing to glorious realism. Trans- 
lated today for today’s interior de- 
signers for their discriminating cli- 
ents. Now, discerning interior de- 
signers can take their own grand 
tour of our textile masterpieces from 
the world’s great museums in any of 
the Stroheim & Romann showrooms. 
ane 
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The classic lines of this stately armoire are enhanced by the exquisite 

carving in solid wood and the unique brasses. It is a magnificent accent 

piece ... typical of the superb craftsmanship you'll find in all living, dining 

and bedroom furniture by Jamestown Lounge. Available in deep, rich woodtones 
and many antiqued paint finishes . . . and comes fitted for wardrobe or liquor. 
Available at fine furniture stores and interior designers. 


AMESTOWN LOUNGE CoO. 
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[he Chintzy World of Salemuanttté 


offers a generous collection of hand screened prints. Documentary designs... Traditional... Contemporary. 
Custom patterns, colors and ground cloths available by special order. To the trade only. 











950 Third Avenue, 10th Floor, New York 10022 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago + Dallas + Los Angeles » New York « Philadelphia » San Francisco 


48 10( Cotton +6358 ‘‘Merrilee’’ Print 48 100% Cotton—Glazed Coordinated Wallpaper WP-81015 £6359 ‘Paper Flowers’ 474 —100% Cotton { 
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i Mngeles BPutrn Beach 


Proudly Presents a Mazor Cxhtbilion of Faintings By | 
the Distinguished Hatian Sniyfresstonist | 
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“Jaxce ’ By the Distinguished HWatian Post- Impressionist Michele Cascella. 








For the collector, this exciting Cascella painting has now been reproduced in a limited edition printing. 
A full-colour print 22” x 15%” for $10.00 including handling and mailing. 
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“Colombine” Louis XV armo: 
54” Wide x 17/2” Deep x 30° | High 
Can be made to any size 


146 East 56th St. New York City 10022 
212) PL3-3931 
tlanta e Boston e Chicago e Dallas 


Houston e Miami 





Sth Century French Reproductions Paneling & Built-in Wall Units 
| -E”’ Terra Cotta Tiles e Fabric Padded Walls 
Ancienne Boiser ‘on » Luxurious Sofas e Draperies & Bedspreads e Wood Refinishing Service 
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Oma Ne (easel ae melee) ae 
and endless carefree tomorrows 


This masterfully designed combination of three-ovens-in one gives you 
the choice of three different ways to save time and energy. A MICRO- 
WAVE OVEN for time-saving, energy saving speed. ASTAY-HOT OVEN 
to keep meals warm ‘til you're ready to serve. A SELF-CLEANING OVEN 
for occasions when conventional cooking is preferred. Only Thermador 
gives you the ultimate in convenience — as well.as elegance — and 
peace of mind in knowing you have the finest. For information write: 
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Established 1883 


Midwest's 
or pw e ‘ Largest 
Selection 
of 
Limited 
“iawn” Editions 


present by Laszlo Ispanky 









Here is the 
NEWEST cre- 
ation by the 
living master, 
Laszlo 
Ispanky. A 
poetic porce- 
lain of rare 
grace and 
classic 
beauty. 

Limit: 500 
$500 


Sreins 


Dept. AD. 201 W. 1st, Dixon, Ill. 61021 
Phone: 815/284-6626 
Use Master Charge; BankAmericard 


FREE: NEW COLLECTOR’S SHOWCASE PORTFOLIO 








Del Mar 
Woven Wood. 


The shade 
for all reasons. 


Whatever the size or 
shape of your windows, 
woven wood shades from 
' Del Mar will give them a 
‘| new and decorative look. 
® Our booklet “Idea 
€ = Windows 2” pictures 

_ over 60 patterns and 
30 different room settings. 
Send today and find out 
how Del Mar does more 
than just cover windows. 
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Tailoring a London Townhouse 
American designer works in the English tradition 
By Suzanne Vidor 
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William McCarty. He is called Billy, not William. An appropriately 
boyish name for one will always be young, because he possesses 
those qualities erroneously associated exclusively with youth— 
curiosity, an active mind, a lively outlook. 

His energy and talent overflow into other creative outlets as 
well. Billy McCarty also designs carpeting, wallcoverings, fabrics 
and, we believe, towels and sheets. It’s all typical of the continuing 
success enjoyed by this award-winning American designer who 
has lived and worked in London for the past several years. 





Roman Attico 
Art-gallery director assembles her collection 
in Renaissance palazzo 


2. 
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The writer calls her a gallerista and we are sure that is correct, 
although the “Late Show” has conditioned us to think the word 
must refer to a Mexican revolutionary. 

The gallerista herself, Carla Panicali, lives with her artist- 
husband in the Palazzo Cenci. This is the second time we have 
shown an apartment in this historic Roman building. In the 
September/October 1972 issue, we presented the terraced Palazzo 
Cenci apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Fausto Riganti. When in Rome, 
we must see what other residents of the Palazzo are doing. 





Ville Marie de Montréal 
Jack and Tibby Leiby—their world in The Chateau 
By Keitha McLean 
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Jack Leiby, NSID. We have wanted to show Montreal interiors for 
a long time. The city is fascinating, and we have a considerable 
number of subscribers there. However, it took a party in Manhattan 
and a comment from Chris Chodoff to make it happen. When 
writer McLean mentioned that she wrote a newspaper column 
while she lived in Montreal, Mr. Chodoff (September/October 1973 
issue) asked if she knew his friend interior designer Jack Leiby. 
We overheard, asked questions, and that’s how the article on 

page 94 started— eavesdropping. 





In a Greek Village... 

Athenian collector preserves Mediterranean 
antiquities and folk art 

By Helen Barnes 
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The enchanting 150-year-old villa “compound” near Athens came 
to us via Rome. Our editorial correspondent there, who heard 
about “Pyrgi’”’ from a diplomat acquaintance, sent a few pictures 
for consideration. We saw the exciting graphic potential which 
was beautifully fulfilled by Greek photographers I. Ionnides and 
L. Bartzioti; however, it was not until we received the text that 
we realized the owner, Ian Vorres, is as fascinating as his villa. 
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continued on page 28 

















Paradise fou nd. As lush and lovely as its tropical namesake is Antigua—from the 
famed Max Rawicz bedspread collection by Kirsch”. This richly intricate bandanna pattern 
is one of over 50 original designs from the Rawicz line. Each featuring the very best fabrics; 
hand-guided quilting; thick, resilient polyester filling; and quality linings. Matching draperies, too. 
One could be your fashion discovery of the year! See them at fine stores x 
carrying Kirsch. Or write: Kirsch Company, Dept. C-974, Sturgis, Michigan 49091. Ki rsc 


where quality still means something. 
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aoa Limited edition porcelains 
by Doughty, Boehm, Cybis, 


an oF a Lindner, Van Ruyckevelt, 
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Granget, Burgues. 


' Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 
on BOTH main roads (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
Open every day 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. (502) ME 3-4382 
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Sabena’s African O@ 
wildlife tours. s 


Sabena has been flying in and to Africa for half a + py 
century. So when it comes to African wildlife and safari Re 








tours, you can be sure we really know our way around. en 
c Let us take you to places like the lion-filled 00 
g Serengeti; to Tsavo National Park, home of big game; tn 
or to the hippo colonies of Mzima Springs beneath S| ae 
a Mt. Kilimanjaro. Sabena offers a choice of 23 tours from 0a 
a 15 to 63 days. For a surprisingly small sum, you can ne 
a Mega eae ; ay ) 
Qo safari in Africa’s great game parks and bird preserves. a 
ne Discover Africa — the last different place —with 
z Sabena. See your travel agent, call Sabena (see Yellow 
08 Pages), or fill in the information below and send it to a 
55 Sabena Belgian World Airlines, Holiday Abroad Manager, eS 
on 125 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11021. - 
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ARTS AND ANTIQUES FEATURED IN THIS ISSUE 








Images of the American Indian 
Art as reportage 
By James Normile 
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The European intelligentsia, the settlers of the New World, a 
succession of American political establishments—each had its view 
of the native American, documented over the centuries in 
engraving, painting, lithograph and photograph, and traced here by 
our man of letters, art historian James Normile. 





Netsuke 
Sculpture in Miniature 
By Raymond Bushell 
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The author, who is living in Japan and has written four books 

on the subject of netsuke, is an authority on these unique miniature 
carvings which so perfectly express an exquisite stylization of 
Japanese culture. He describes them for the nonspecialist in 

clear and compelling terms. 





Antique Tapestries 
The weavings of time 
By T. Pelham Miller 
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So various, so beautiful, so old, antique tapestries have a regal 
past and a proud future in interior design. Woven in an age of 
high art, they continue to fascinate generations of admirers who 
seek to untangle their mysteries of symbol and legend. Noted 
authority T. Pelham Miller explores the world that created them, 
and the worlds they create. 





Autumn in Old Westbury Gardens 
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Probably the most glorious and extensive residential garden in the 
United States: autumn is the season we present in this first of three 
articles showing the gardens and, in January/February 1975, the 
manor house itself—one of America’s great homes, now open to the 
public. The spring gardens will bloom in our May/June 1975 issue. 





SPECIAL FEATURE 





The Collectors 
By Jane Jordan Browne 
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Peter A. Paanakker. In Mr. Paanakker’s assemblage, we find the 
good eye and refined sensibility expected of a collector. However, 
it is his sense of balance and harmony which makes these varied 
collections outstanding in their total effect. Objects, furniture, 
art—all are placed for a look which makes it at once apparent that 
this is a collector’s residence and home. Mr. Paanakker does not 
just display the things he has collected—he lives with them. 
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“Spring Festival’ by Romare 
IN A LIMITED EDITION, x NEW TAPESTRY E BY ROMARE BEARDEN 
. From the largest, most comprehensive collection of tapestries in the Unit s. Artists include 
Picasso, Klee, Leger, Nicholson, Avery, Mondrian, Tobey, Bearden, Lichtenst teinberg, Shahn, Indiana... among more 
than 40 modern masters... and the wall hangings of Sheila Hicks. From $2,000 to $12,000. Catalogues, $2.00 


Contract Representative: Al, Atelier International Ltd. 


[i MODERN MASTER TAPESTRIES I 


The Charles E. Slatkin Collection of Contemporary Tapestries and Sculpture. 11 Ea h Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. (212) 838-0412 
























































Add anew 
dimension to 
designing with 
decorative tile. 


Beautiful handcrafted ceramic tile. Im- 
ported from Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Mexico and available now at any of our 
showrooms. Choose from a wide selection 
of colors, patterns, and textures. Tiles are 
immediately available. 

Decorative ceramic tile... . a heritage worth discovering. 


SHOWROOMS: 


CHICAGO: Hispanic Designe, 6125 North Cicero, Chicago, Illinois 
60640/312-725-2585 

CLEVELAND: The Thomas Brick Co., 27750 Chagrin Blvd., 
Cleveland. Ohi 16-831-9116 

OUSTON: Town Town & Country Village, 

KANSAS CITY: Internatic Design, 4585 Indian 
Creek Par kway. Overl 204/913-383-3383 

ST. LOUIS: Ceramic Tit umpton, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63139/314 





SAN ANTONIO: Materials Marketing Corporation, 123 West 
Rhapsody, San Antonio, Texas 78216/512-341-2249 

SANTA ANA: Ceramic Design, 1436 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, 
California 92705/714-835-1436 

SANTA FE: Hacienda Products, P. O. Box 2483, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501/505-988-3512 

SAN FRANCISCO: Tilecraft, Ltd., 700 Second St., San Francisco, 
California 94107/415-781-5471 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

ATLANTA: Hillis-Morton Co., 5233 Peachtree Rd. NE, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30341 /404-457-4473 

DALLAS: Terra Firma Tile, 2906 N. Fitzhugh, Dallas, Texas 75204/ 
214-827-0552 

DETROIT: Virginia Tile Company, 2333 John B., Warren, Michigan 
48090/313-756-4770 

MEMPHIS: H. L. Cook Distributing Co., 4072 Senator, Memphis, 
Tennessee 38111/901-363-5880 

MIAMI: Forms and Surfaces, 130 N.E. 40th, Miami, Florida 33137/ 
305-576-1880 

NASHVILLE: Ceramic Tile Distributing, 712 Fogg St., Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203/615-255-6669 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Monarch Sales Co.., Inc., N.E. 29th Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105/405-525-0547 

PHILADELPHIA: Mohawk Tile & Marble Distributors, 555 Abbott 
Dr., Broomall, Pennsylvania 19008/215-544-3810 

PHOENIX: Facings of America, Inc., 1813 E. Indian School Rd., 
Phoenix, Arizona 85001/602-264-1525 

PITTSBURGH: Architectural Clay Products, Inc., 216 South 
Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206/ 
412-363-6110 

RALEIGH: Cherokee Brick Co., 4027 Beryl Rd., Raleigh, North 
Carolina 27606/919-828-0541 

WASHINGTON: Macon, Inc., 12201 Nebel St., Rockville, Maryland 
20852/301-881-2616 
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fabrics and wallpapers in The Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum 


New boyd ' 
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The Eastwind Collection brings you the timeless beauty of 
oriental design with a contemporary flair. A truly distinctive look 
—. in rattan... with twenty-two dramatic pieces and twenty-two 
different finishes. A perfect addition to your home . . . a lasting 
: Se to your taste. Available through interior designers and fine 
' 


stores everywhere. Write for descriptive literature. 
\ 


REED COMPANY 


The Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture 
4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 





Designed by John B. Wisner, EALD. 
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SHOWROOMS: 


MINNEAPOLIS: Gene Smiley 

CHICAGO: Robert Allen Fabrics 

LOS ANGELES: 125 N. Robertson 
DALLAS/MEMPHIS/MIAMI: Seabrook 
CLEVELAND/COLUMBUS: Ruth Wilson 

SAN FRANCISCO/SEATTLE: Con Rumsey 
NEW YORK: Crown Wallcoverings 979 3rd Ave. 


Bob Mitchell Des 


A DAYCO COMPANY 


“HIAWATHA” from the new Flocks West 5 collection 
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Here | 
is a book 
Einstein gave to his friends. 


Albert 


Einstein 


PHILOSOPHER-SCIENTIST 
Edited by P. A. Schilpp 


A limited number of Einstein- 
autographed Ist Editions are now 
available. 


Contents: 

* Einstein’s one and only autobiography 

* Critical analysis and evaluation by 25 
scholars and scientists — among them Bohr, 
Born, de Broglie, von Laue and Pauli 

* Einstein’s reply to his critics 

* Comprehensive bibliography 


For discriminating collectors — a limited 
number of leatherbound, deluxe, numbered, 
uncut, boxed, and Einstein-autographed 
first edition (1949) copies are now on sale. 
(Only 760 in print.) A third edition (1969) 

is also available: cloth, $15.00; 

paper (2 volumes), $6.90. 


Order with this handy coupon. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 599, La Salle, Illinois 61301 


Please send me postpaid the following 
Einstein volumes. I enclose $ = 
Signed, limited edition @ $295.00 
Clothbound, 3rd « ion @ $15.00 
rbound, (tv volumes) @ $6.90 
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THIS SUMPTUOUS d 

BURLED WOOD BOX IS AN ICE-BUCKET! 

So elegant, so purely beautiful, so magnificent. Made in 
Italy exclusively for The Collection of fine burled wood, with 
an exterior that measures 794” square, 7%2” high, anda 
polished chrome lid. Inside, it’s all silvered glass to further 
insulate your ice. You'll treasure it for a long, long time. 
#2571A. 100.00. (3.40 postage and handling.) 


THE HORCHOW COLLECTION 
P. O. Box 34257, Dept. 01966 
Dallas, Texas 75234 


(] Please add me to your catalog mailing list. 


The quality shower with the 
elegant look. Better styling 
with practical convenience. 
Optional Personal Finishes 
in gold, brass, chrome or 
pewter to complement 
custom bathroom decor and 
design. Push-button hand 
shower, brush and hand- 
held bidet attachment 
available, Ask for Alsons 
wherever finer home 
products and plumbing 
goods are sold. 


onal Shower 
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MANHATTAN 





oner restores 1835 landmark 


Si 
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he last thing you’d expect to see on New York’s 
Upper East Side is a wooden farmhouse, complete 
with slightly sagging porch and overgrown front yard. 
Built in 1835, on what was then the Carnegie estate, 
this weathered clapboard structure would seem more 
at home fronting the sea in a suitable Southern town 
such as Biloxi, Mississippi, or smothered under tumbles 
of bougainvillaea in sun-drenched Key West. 
This oddity, now a New York City landmark, has 
for ten years been owned, lovingly tended and restored 
by Thomas A. Morrow III, of Hannett Morrow 
Fischer Inc. “When I first moved in,” he explains, 
‘the house was filthy. The previous owners had died, 
and the place was falling to pieces.” To enterprising 
Mr. Morrow, however, this neglect and decay was a 
windfall. “Usually in old houses there are hundreds 
of coats of paint and the wallpaper is inches thick. 
Here we had only the original paint and vintage 
eighteen-hundred wallpaper to change. The moldings 
were in perfect condition. The floors, too, were original, 
untouched for years, but still a rich wood parquet.” 
Tom Morrow set to work using his own fabrics and 
wallcovering designs, after studying the structure 
and obtaining a little friendly advice from Albert 
Hadley, who worked out the basic architectural changes. 
“It’s not really a typical designer’s home,” Mr. Morrow 
points out. “I wanted a place of tranquillity. I work 
with color all day, and the effect I wanted here was 
one of unjarring quiet and serenity. The solution, for me, 
was naturalness — all earth tones and neutral shades.” 
After eliminating a number of walls, closing up a 
number of doors and simplifying the rooms, Mr. Morrow 
covered the walls with chocolate vinyl in a moiré 
pattern. ‘‘The furniture is not really important. I just 
picked up the neutral colors in the upholstery fabric. 
I guess you could call it an early-Victorian mood.” 
The redesign of the long hallways connecting the 
clapboard house to the adjoining residence, dating from 





Opposite page above: An unlikely vision in New York, the front 
garden is alternately filled with daffodils, daisies and crocuses. 
Opposite below: A lily painting, by Arthur T. Hannett II, 
introduces large Tobias Strenover painting in the Living 
Room with original parquet floor. 

Top: Adjoining Living Rooms have identical Victorian mantels, 
installed in 1899 by the owner, a marble quarrier. 

Center: In one Living Room, Chinese export urns on the mantel 
overlook porcelain garden stools and a lion drawing, at right, 
done by the designer’s brother at the age of five. 

Below: An early-Victorian horse figure on the mirrored coffee 
table and one of four Tobias Strenover paintings in the house 
animate the Living Room. 


Photographed by Richard Champion 
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1929, was another major change. “It was sort of a long 


storage tunnel. I had a staircase put into my bedroom 


upstairs, which leaves the original stairway on the other 
side of the house fi rivate entrance for my 
enants on ft 
In the original fo r reasons lost in history, 
a large laundry tub, whic! igner enclosed and 
transformed into a minia ing the entire 
38 











With tile floors, wicker furniture and leafy accents, the Conservatory promises an airy city retreat far from outside pressures. 


area in a jungle design, complete with parrots. (Mr. 
Morrow enjoys not only a reputation as a fabric 
designer, but also as an accomplished artist—his work 
has been shown at the Zachary Waller Gallery, in Los 
Angeles—and as a poster designer, his most recent 
being the big-eyed drawing of Carol Channing as 
Lorelei.) Not far from the foyer is the design studio, 


strewn with a mishmash of posters, drawing tables and 








Once a barn weathervane at Sarah Lawrence College, the cow above the hearth surveys the country-like Dining Room contentedly. 





fabrics, where Tom Morrow and A. T. Hannett II work. original rough stone walls and a huge fireplace. ‘‘We 
The natural flow of the house then leads downstairs sandblasted and then realized we had to age the brick. 

to the kitchen and dining areas which, according to Otherwise, it would have looked like paper printed 

the designer, “took a lot of work. The ceilings had to in a brick design.”’ 

be heightened and the whole place rebuilt.” The rustic The kitchen just beyond opens onto a grapevine- 


dining-room ambience is enhanced by the pine cupboard covered arbor and formally manicured garden with 


in one corner, Canadian pine floors, a round table with masses of roses, shimmering tiger lilies and patterned 


chairs cushioned in a cheery navy-and-red print, the flagstones. ‘‘It’s insane to have a traditional lawn in the 
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In the Library, filled with bookshelves and mementos such as the drawings done by friends, above the chimney piece, papier-maché 
chairs, circa 1830, surround an impressive Regency rent table which is lavishly decorated with mirror insets and inlaid brass. 


city. The flagstones make it more interesting.” 
’ 


Upstairs in the bedrooms overlooking the garden 


Phases critter ira eae are 7 4 
the accent is again on fabric. The antique bed in the 





guest room is draped with an airy quilted print repeated, 
unquilted and 1azed, on the walls and windows. 

In the mas nent-making fabric is 

a blue-on-white v ng the bed and 
eversed for a chan cupboards. 


‘This is the kind of house to be comfortable and 
relaxed in. Because it’s now a landmark, J can’t change 
the front of the house — but then, if I did, its charm 
would be lost.” After a pause, he adds with a grin, 
“But I did sneak an air conditioner into the front 
window and nobody’s complained yet, so maybe I can 
get a few more things changed too. A house like this 


is never finished.” & 








"the effect I wanted here 


was one of unjarring quiet 
and serenity. 


Above left: A French café mirror and draw- 
ings done by friends complement the bam- 
boo chest in the Master Bedroom. 

Above right: With a homemade arbor, inter- 
twined with grapevines yielding up to two 
bushels of grapes annually, the back garden 
is dotted with irises, tulips, daffodils, vio 
lets, lilies and roses until late fall 

Below: In the Guest Bedroom with a Direc 
toire bed, Victorian tinsel paintings 
larger painting by Tobias \ 
termand the floral wall a 




















yy pa f, iD } its interior-design firm Mallory-Tillis, Inc., is situ- 
iH i yr MORI HOSTS ated in a townhouse in Manhattan’s East Fifties, not 
AVA a far from the well-known Brussels Restaurant. Serene 
tN and businesslike, the offices are refreshingly free of 
FOR the opulence often found in such establishments. None- 
theless, the tasteful brush strokes of design on view 
TWE NTI ES TUDOR indicate the quality of the designers’ work: tortoise- 
shell picture frames, simple white Chinese Chippendale 
chairs, here an Indian elephant painting and there and 
Interior Design by Stephen Mallory, AID, of Mallory-Tillis, Inc. everywhere books piled on tables and shelves. The 
office is not “decorated,” in the usual sense. It is simply 
a comfortable place to meet people, to consider possi- 
bilities, to begin that important relationship between 
designer and client, and to create a way of life. 
Stephen Mallory hurries into the office from another 
appointment. Trim and elegant, friendly and busy, he is 


wearing a beige suit, plain and a trifle futuristic. Being 
at ease himself, he has a remarkable ability to put others 


Ww 














1/ Silver-leafed tole chandelier provides detail for Dining Room. 
2/ Patterned for relaxing, the Sitting Room is dramatized with 
drapery fabric by Brunschwig & Fils, horn chandelier and 
coquillage. 
3/ Japanese altar table ornately skirts a Chinese-motif-painted 
leather screen in the Main Entrance. 
4 and 5/ The Master Bedroom’s sinuous styling extends even to 
4 paint-striped tables. 5 
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LEONARD BASKIN. Little Bird. Hand-pulled lithograph 41” x 29”, 1973. Courtesy, 
Kennedy Gaileries, Inc., New York. 
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IMAGES 
OF THE 
MERICAN 
INDIAN 


By James Normile 


he discovery of the New World 
brought to the white man confused 
and ambivalent images of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Some poetic glances saw 







we penne 
ser an NY a, ENS. 


THEODOR DE BRY, after a drawing by John 
White. A Weroan or great Lorde of Virginia. 
III. Engraving from Thomas Harriot, A 
Briefe and True Report of the New Found 
Land of Virginia 8” x 15”, 1590. 


the Indian as the Noble Red Man, an 
ideal to be admired, even emulated. 
Other harsher views stared him down 
as the Bloodthirsty Savage, to be 
exterminated. Both views suffer the 
myopia of unreality. 

Columbus brought home with him 
six Indians in full regalia and war 
paint to show them, proof positive of 
his feat, to the court of Queen Isabella. 
He presented them as ‘“‘a loving 
people, without covetousness.... 
Their speech is the sweetest and 
gentlest in the world.” Sir Walter 
Raleigh paraded Chief Manteo before 
Queen Elizabeth, who delightedly 
dubbed the Indian ‘‘a Chieffe Lorde 
of Roanoac.” Three Indians from the 





ALEX DAVIDSON. Iroquois Indian Wig- 
wam at the Portage of the Rapids of the 
Sault on the St. Lawrence. Oil on canvas 
241/2” x 321/2”, 1855. Courtesy, Hirschl & 
Adler Galleries, New York. 
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E. I. COUSE (1866-1936). The Lesson. Oil on canvas 50” x 60”. Courtesy, McAdoo Galleries, Inc., Santa Fe. 
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... Intellectuals ruminated that these golden creatures were remnants of a lost age 
when man lived uncorrupted by civilization. 


New World were shown as curiosities 
at the court of Versailles, to exquisites 
enchanted by these novelties. French 
intellectuals, even Montaigne, rumi- 
nated that at last the utopian dream 
had come true, that these golden crea- 
tures were indeed remnants of that 
lost age when man lived uncorrupted 
by civilization. Thus, by fiat, the 
American Indian became the Noble 
Savage of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

In the seventeenth century some of 
the more idealistic missionaries, deep 


among the Indians, persisted in the 
rapturous idea of the Noble Red Man 
that had captured the imagination of 
Europe. Elsewhere those nervous 
colonists, who then had but a finger- 
hold on the fringes of the New World, 
thought otherwise. They could not 
understand, indeed hated, the thick- 
headed Indian who was so dense as 
not to appreciate the obvious bless- 
ings of civilization. 

The first portrayals of the American 
Indian were done by sixteenth-cen- 


tury Spanish and French explorers. 
They were neither realistic nor accu- 
rate reports, only delightfully roman- 
tic. The novelties of the New World, 
the barbaric splendor of its natives, 
inflamed the imagination of the first 
artist-reporters, easily tempting their 
pens and brushes off compass. 

It has been said many times, and 
bears repeating, that the Indian as 
subject seen on his own stage, is more 
important than the art of a painting 
or sketch whether by reporter, illus- 
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HENRY F. FARNY. A Dangerous Trail. Gouache 8” x 121/4”, 1895. Courtesy, Sotheby Parke Bernet, Los Angeles. 
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VALENTIN: ng Wood. Oil on canvas 48” x 60”, 1876. M. Knoedler & Co., Inc., New York. 








trator or fine artist, great or obscure. 
Such pictures, including the photo- 
graphs that were to come, have their 
best value as firsthand records of 
Indian life now past. 

Early among the factually accurate 
pictures of the Indian were those of 
John White, explorer-artist-reporter 
of the first (1585-86) English company 
to attempt a foothold in North Amer- 
ica, the ill-fated, almost legendary 
‘Lost Colony of Virgina.”” White drew 
the Indians near Roanoke, the now- 
extinct southeastern Algonquins, with 
unprecedented realism. In 1590 
Theodor de Bry, a major engraver and 
publisher of the time, released his ver- 
sions of White’s drawings to a Europe 
astonished by the height of civiliza- 
tion depicted. Had John White been 
endowed with the fatal gift of warm 
imagination it could have fogged his 
real abilities which were a quick eye 
for detail and a cool, steady hand 
which did not romanticize the Indian. 
His drawings have a control, a 
detached, almost scientific realism 
which give them solid documentary 
importance (page 46). 

The White drawings described the 
Indian as gracious, kind and hospi- 
table to strangers, generally of a peace- 
able nature. Indeed, the Indian had to 
be a Noble Savage, since Thomas 
Harriot’s essays, A Briefe and True 
Report of the New Found Land of Vir- 
ginia, in which the engravings 
appeared, were part of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s sales pitch to Queen Eliza- 
beth to colonize the New World. But 
Elizabeth’s eyes were not distracted 
by the blandishments of the New 
World. They were for the moment 
coldly focused on the English channel 


continued on page 126 





Above: GEORGE CATLIN. Group of North 
American Indians (an Osage Warrior, an Iro- 
quois, a Pawnee Woman). Plate 1 from Cat- 
lin’s North American Indian Portfolio. 
Hand-colored lithograph 18!/2” x 13!/2”, 1845. 
Courtesy, Kenneth Nebenzahl, Chicago. 


Below: E. S. PAXSON. The Indian. Water- 
color 91/2” x 7”, 1972. Courtesy, Petersen 
Galleries, Los Angeles. 
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GETTING TO THE POINT 


“Editing my lite is what I’ve been doing.” 


Interior Design by Melvin Dwork 


elvin Dwork’s Manhattan apartment is direct, In addition to comfortableness, Mr. Dwork’s living 


deliberate, no-nonsense. Just like Mr. Dwork room projects the refined air of a gallery, with a stunning 


himself. A professional interior designer who has been collection of fine primitive art and a brace of gutsy, 


in the business ‘‘a long time,” Mr. Dwork’s personal sculptural chairs and sofa which Mr. Dwork designed. 


living space in the city gets to the point. The way he The solid chunkiness of the furniture and the graceful 


himself does. slimness and stillness of the art create a feeling of depth 
“T have a certain straightforwardness in my approach 
to design. I love living with clean lines and a minimum 
| of furniture now. It’s taken me a long time to arrive at 
this point because I started out in a traditional way. 
I’ve let go of some of my more traditional pieces. I’ve 
pared down, cleared out and neatened up my life. By 
eliminating a dining table, end tables, lamps, I’ve created 
more of a special feeling here.” 
Like a meandering exotic jungle, all the walls of the 
low-ceilinged, one-bedroom apartment in an older 
East Side building have been painted a deep foliage 
green. Flat-woven carpeting throughout the apartment 
in the same shade of green encourages the rooms to 
flow. ‘‘I felt the need for a great tranquillity here. 
The monochromatic color scheme serves as a restful 
background after working with colors all day. 
It’s my cave!” 
Settled into an ‘“‘unknown-period” chair, Melvin 
Dwork, an intensely attentive man with a casual manner, 


tugs at his Yves St. Laurent bow tie and throws one leg 


in the room. Setting it off are a magnificent pair of chairs 


over another, flashing a pair of tangerine socks and 
those sensible brown suede shoes worn by English covered in kilim rugs purchased from writer Patrick 


dads. “This is definitely a ‘night’ apartment. It was O'Higgins years ago, an intricate, antique Spanish wood 





designed with my schedule in mind. I’m here on week- 
ends only rarely, and I work all day at my office when 
I'm in the city; this space is usually lived in at night. 


carving, several Dogon masks, a lone cactus, and many 
elegantly framed drawings. ‘‘Rather than paintings, 


I prefer collecting first-rate drawings, especially those 





That’s why the emphasis is on comfort.”’ executed by sculptors,” says Mr. Dwork, pointing out 





Opposite: Clothed in black-green from ceiling to Stark carpet, the Living Room embraces numerous collections, including African sculp- 
ture. Sofa-chairs designed by Mr. Dwork enlarge the space visually, accented by Victorian x-benches in gold leaf, used as tables on 
Japanese lacquered trays, and Henri IV chair covered in an antique kilim rug. In the foreground, a fertility totem from New Guinea ae 

an 18th-century Chinese screen. Above: In the Entrance Foyer, a greeting of 17th-century Italian still life and terra-cotta monkey gar - 
figure, 18th-century. Portuguese faience shaving bowl, 19th-century French glass tureen and an Oceanic wood sculpture, softly lighted. 


hampion 


Photographed by Richard ¢ 


























“This is definitely a‘night apartment.” 


a Gillian Bradshaw-Smith. 

“But primarily, editing my life is what I’ve been 
deing, and I do that more and more for my clients, too, 
these days. The younger ones definitely have updated 
their approach to design and want simple, uncluttered 
lines. They have been exposed to so much. Even my 
older clients are becoming more open to simplification. 
It’s really all due to social changes, not to decorative 
trends. We all want something more livable and easy 
to care for today.” 

When it comes to divulging the names of his clientele, 
Melvin Dwork declines, displaying an attitude unusual 
among designers. ‘‘I consider my work a very personal 
kind of business. I’ve kept a low profile and I’m not 
interested in seeing my name in society columns; 
privacy is more important to me. My clients and I are 
very much alike in that sense. Often that’s why we’re 
attracted to each other.” 

In his work, Mr. Dwork says, his goal is to reflect 
the moods and preferences of his clients; if they happen 
to coincide with his, so much the better. ‘‘I’m not 
interested in building my image. Even when I was an 
assistant years ago with Yale Burge, I had my own 
identity. I think this is important, and it comes out in 
my work. I’m not rigid; really it’s all a matter of provid- 
ing guidelines. In the end, the clients have what they 
hoped for and aesthetically I have what I envisioned, 
too.” However, Mr. Dwork deplores the person who 
deliberates too long and doesn’t realize the first well- 
thought-out design ideas are possibly the best. “I under- 
stand that it is difficult to trust a designer at times. 
However, I wish people wouldn’t resist too much. It’s 


my suggestion that they interview several designers 


The Bedroom, which also serves as a study and sitting room, features a Dwork-designed leather-covered bed with pewter studs, backed || 
_from Clarence House. Louis XIII chair in original needlepoint warms to antique German antler mirror and 18th- | 
century Chinese trunk. The built-in cabinet under window provides storage, conceals stereo speakers, heat and air-conditioning vents. — 


by a screen in suede 
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before they make their final decision — be sure and then | 
have faith in their choice.” 

Melvin Dwork, who has the agility of a marionette, | 
springs up to fetch morning coffee, returning with the 
mugs on an antique tortoiseshell tray. ‘I’m becoming 
more involved with the architecture of interiors now, 
and I’m putting greater emphasis there, with less on 
furnishings. I’m doing more alterations and recently 
have designed additions for clients’ homes. I’m quite 
interested in working with scale and proportion, some- 
thing most interior designers have only the vaguest 
knowledge of; instead, they think in terms of decorating.” 

In his own smallish bedroom, which he labels his 
‘all-purpose room,” Mr. Dwork has paid close attention 
to scale and proportion — the basis for all good design. 
With its understated feeling and tight Oriental motif, 
it might have been the bedchamber of a mandarin. 
Setting the tone are an eighteenth-century, red-lacquered, 
leather trunk topped with silver-framed photos of 
Mr. Dwork’s nieces, a buff-suede screen folded quietly 
behind the bed, a handsome chinoiserie ginger-jar lamp 
the color of buttermilk and a pair of fine nineteenth- 
century Japanese prints. 

Like many New Yorkers who know that the secret of 
living the good life in Manhattan is to get away 
periodically, Melvin Dwork spends nearly every week- 
end from March to October in a spacious home on Fire 
Island, the interiors of which he also designed. “That's 
where I do most of my entertaining. I have only small 
groups in the city. My Fire Island retreat is actually 
very much like this place—comfortable and casual. 

It doesn’t put people off. Both of my homes are like that. 
In fact, my work is that way, too.” 























uring the Tokugawa Period (1603- 

1867), a unique form of miniature 
carving developed which expressed the 
Japanese culture in exquisite style. 
The subject matter of these small-scale 
sculptures, called netsuke, was virtually 
unlimited, encompassing history and 
legend, saints, gods, ghosts and goblins, 


animals real and fanciful, and people of 





Fine ivory netsuke in the form of a standing horse. Courtesy, S. Marchant and Son, London. 
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SCULPTURE IN MINIATURE 


NETSUKE 


By Raymond Bushell 


all stations, callings and conditions, 
their customs and activities, from the 
quaint to the ridiculous, the innocent and 
spiritual to the lascivious. All was the 
domain of the irrepressible netsuke 
carver, or netsuke-shi. Unlike that of the 
painters and sculptors, his was a non- 
academic art. He was free to carve any 
subject in any style that pleased his 
artistic soul, creating one-of-a-kind 
pieces distinguished by their unself- 
conscious earthiness and spontaneity. 


Courtesy, H. Yatsuhashi, Boston. 











Netsuke differ from other diminutive 
sculptures in that they were fashioned to| : 
be worn. Since the traditional Japanese — 
kimono was devoid of pockets, small : 





personal objects had to hang by cords 











beneath the obi, or sash. The netsuke 


acted as a counterweight for these a 
sagemono—“hanging things’’—perhaps a 
purse for money and valuables, a pouclg 
for tobacco, or a samurai’s lacquered 
box (inro) for medicines such as dried i 
snake bile for depression, ground dragon 
bones for vitality, rhinoceros-horn chips: 
for detecting poisons, and possiblya _ 
philter to make his love more amenable. - 
Borrowing ideas and beliefs from the 4 
Chinese, Japanese craftsmenembel- _| 
lished netsuke with felicitous designs 4 
symbolizing benefits desired by the 
wearer. The pine tree, turtle and crane 
were frequently seenasemblemsof | 
longevity; the scroll, religious sages and | 
large-headed gods denoted wisdom. j 
Certain designs incorporated the pome- | 


ee ee 





Wooden rat, circa 1800. 1% inches. 





7 
1d. 





















ate, lotus pod, and the beehive to bamboo, porcelain, metal, black coral, 
est fecundity, while fabled animals agate, glass and other materials. Exotic 


he phoenix, bushy-tailed tortoise woods, rhinoceros horn and the hornbill 
dragon signaled success or aus- ivory of Borneo were sometimes im- 


icious events. ported for netsuke carving. Many have 


majority of netsuke are carved tried to compile complete lists of 

vood or ivory. The latter, in materials used for netsuke only to find 
to elephant ivory, includes a newly discovered horse bone or petri- 
ivories, sometimes called fish fied egg foiling their efforts. Yet semi- 
, such as spermwhale or hippo- precious stones, common enough in 
teeth or the walrus, narwhale or | Chinese carvings, are not usually found 
phin tusk. The remaining as netsuke. 

of netsuke are fashioned from 


* 


Although subject matter and symbolism 
exacted a great deal from the carver, 
form further refined netsuke pieces 
through limitations of size (usually one 
and a half to two inches on a side, though 
sometimes four or five inches) and the 
stricture that carved details be recessed 
to protect against obliteration by daily 
wear. The holes for the attachment of 
cords could not mar the design, and the 
netsuke had to hang naturally so that, 
for example, an animal would rest on 
all fours or a figure face outward. The 
netsuke had to be carved and finished 
scrupulously on all sides, including top 
and bottom. Three-dimensional carving- 
in-the-round, called katabori, was 
employed for the portrayal of figures, 
objects and groups. Manju, named for the 


shape of a flat round cake, was decorated 





_ A19th-century ivory man holding a large bag. Courtesy Ralph M. Chait Galleries, Inc., New York. Very fine ivory carving by Okatori 


of a shaggy dog turning to lick its right paw. Courtesy, Eskenazi, Ltd., London. 
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| An ivory street entertainer rendered by Hidesaka. Courtesy, Art Spectrum, Beverly Hills. A 19th-century ivory monkey studying a netsukt 
Courtesy, R. & J. Griin, Paris. An ivory carving by Soko of a reclining man reading a book, Courtesy, Art Spectrum,Beverly Hills. 


























| 1 designs in various styles of relief 
ing—etched, raised (cameo), sunken 

io), inlaid and mosaic. In ryusa, a 

of the manju, the relief design 

ated by perforating and hollowing 

aterial. The elongated form 

s sashi inspired some amusing 


f the most appealing qualities of 
not imparted by the artist. It is 
thness and luster brought about 
essive generations of loving 


- 


er distortions of common objects. 


handling and wearing, called aji, the 


owner’s contribution. A netsuke without 


ajiis considered incomplete and deficient. 


Netsuke were originated by and for 
the Japanese in the seventeenth century, 
but it was the foreigner who first rec- 
ognized them as an important art form. 
Now prized throughout the world, most 
netsuke not confined to private col- 
lections make their way to London, the 
central marketplace for the sale and 


purchase of Japanese art. London 
auctions are the primary determinant of 
international values for netsuke, although 
important sales in Paris, Brussels, 
Hamburg, Cologne, New York and Los 
Angeles also determine cost. The record 
price of £11,025, roughly $27,000, fora 
netsuke at a public sale, was established 
in London last November. Fortunately, 
these stunning records are not as limiting 
as one might think, for interesting 
netsuke can be found by the astute col- 
lector for as little as $200 or $300. 

The world’s great storytellers engage 
us not only by their tales, but also by 
the way they tell them. Words become 
living people in life-miming situations. 
So it is with netsuke; their authors are 
master storytellers in sculpture, their 
art a tableau of the Japanese spirit. 


Fine shishi and ball, by Okatori. Courtesy, Douglas J. K. Wright, Ltd., London. 
An unusual grouping of a sparrow, flower, and a skeleton outline of a butterfly by Tadatoshi. Douglas J. K. Wright, Ltd., London. 




















GEORGIA RESIDENCE DETAILED FOR ANTIQUES 


Interior Design by Bianca Quantrell, of Jova/Daniels/Busby 


Architecture by Henri V. Jova, AIA 








o perfectly was South 
Winds II planned to ac- 
commodate the furnishings, 
f the movers could practically 
it have placed everything 
themselves by number. 
Nevertheless, architect 
Henri Jova and interior designer Bianca Quantrell were 
on hand to oversee the final arrangement of antiques 
and art objects inthis new, light-shafted country house. 
Henri Jova, senior partner of the Atlanta architecture 
firm Jova/Daniels/Busby, rarely designs private resi- 
dences, but he willingly accepted the challenge of this 
project: to shape a large house for a couple still in their 





twenties with a young son, which would accommodate 
their fine collection of antiques within the context of a 
casual life style. Ease of entertaining was another consid- 
eration. ‘‘Wherever the chairs end up after a party 
usually suggests the nicest grouping of furniture,” ob- 
serves Mr. Jova, who designed the large living-room 
space to be “intimate and appealing even for an informal 
gathering of four or five people.” 

To meet these requirements, architect Jova blended 
modern details with elements reminiscent of Old World 
antecedents—creamy white stucco, cedar shakes, an 
earth-toned palette and dark-brown-stained trim. A gal- 
lery extending the full length of the house links the prin- 
cipal rooms, defining the main circulation pattern while 














permitting the living and dining rooms a sweeping view, 
Henri Jova’s special signature, of the garden and woods. 

Bianca Quantrell, staff designer for the firm, herself 
born and educated in Europe, sees South Winds II as a 
modern manor that evokes the spirit of rural France. “It 
has a lavishness of space, a serenity and warm formality 
that remind me of the large houses of the Loire. Those, of 
course, were sixteenth and seventeenth century; this is a 
twentieth-century house in every way.” 

With many beautiful possessions to work with, but a 
budget of earthly dimension, Jova and Quantrell avoided 
unnecessary refinements. Where upholstery was needed, 
suedes, Siamese raw silks, and sturdy cottons, linens and 
linen velvets were used to modulate formality. Mean- 
while, the rustic setting, on eighty-five acres of Georgia 
woodland, enhances every element of design, so that 
architecture, heirloom antiques and fresh mixes of color- 
texture can relax together in understated elegance. £ 





Opposite: The Living Room reveals a rich mixture of antiques, 
ranging from a Louis XVI sofa covered in Scalamandre silk 
damask to a Louis Philippe lamp table. Top: Chippendale pieces 
dominate the Dining Room. They include an étagére and chairs 
from a set of sixteen, eight of them presently in Windsor castle. 
Above right: Two chinoiserie beds mirror each other in a Guest 
Room. Left: Suspended from the high ceiling, a Louis XV bronze 
chandelier overhangs a contemporary coffee table and an 18th- 
century Savonnerie rug, in this aerial view of the Living Room. 
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AN OASIS OF CALM 
IN THE CITY THAT NEVER SLEEPS 





Top and above: A violet jade sculpture of the K’ang 
Hsi Dynasty and a Ch’ien Lung Coromandel screen 
impart an Oriental ambience to the Living Room with 
louvered shutters and walls draped in natural canvas. 





Interior Design by Richard Tam, dr. 


[eeee are a special theme for designer Richard Tam: the tranquil 
blue and whitewashed Greek isle he lives on, the existential islands 
of time he calls ‘living the moment,” or an insular residential space 
he shaped amid a sea of neon in the American Southwest desert. All 
are perceived with thoughtful sensitivity. 

‘For the main Las Vegas residence of my father and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Tam, I wanted to define a quiet, serene environment ~ 
to contrast with the action of the city. Their condominium apartment ~ 
is in a standard, concrete high rise completely lacking personality and 
architectural strength: a basic, uninspired space. Outside is thriving 
Las Vegas, where the eye is constantly bombarded.” 

To lower this pitch, Mr. Tam devised softening elements, a pale 
palette of pastels on a background of natural textures—bleached 
woods, raw canvas, soft, closely clipped carpeting, lemon walls—‘“‘the 
real colors of the desert.’ Against the hot climate, structural space was} 
optically cooled: louvered shutters filter the strong naturallight;an 
awkwardly closeted main hall became a monolith of draped canvas, 
concealing wardrobes, laundry facilities, sound and lighting systems. — 

With this backdrop, the designer used “basic beautiful furniture and, 
an economy of really fine things,” including Oriental jades, porcelains, 
embroideries, antique Chinese screens and contemporary art, all 
collected by the owners while traveling. Simplicity was essential, he 
feels, to the residents’ life style and concern for intimate entertaining; | 
small dinners for six or eight, cocktails for just a few more, are ona 
personal scale where all guests can communicate. Deliberately not 
grand, this home needs no full-time staff to maintain it. “I designed 
their apartment for them, of course, but in such a way that, abstractly, 
I could feel comfortable there, too. 

‘Since retiring from couture fashion design in 1970, I’ve been 
around the world,” Mr. Tam continues, ‘‘mentally collecting ideas for 
enhancing one’s way of life. With my generation came new ideas of 
what makes life ‘work’: finding beauty in nature, preserving the 
environment, not being possessed by possessions. I wanted to put 
these into context with an appreciation for the things other generations 
found beautiful. 
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Photographed by Wendell Donahoo 
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“The home should evolve with the inhabitants; 
change is essential to growth.” 


“Unlike my fashion designs, there is 
no ‘typical’ style in my interiors, 
actually. I like to bring forth a client’s 
own strong statement. This involves 
creating a relationship, as when one 
is commissioned to paint a portrait; 
it might be possible to tell who 
painted the picture, but [hope I’m 
flexible enough not to be stuck with a 
‘look.’ I strive for a sense of clean, 
calm serenity, an environment to 
relate in and relate to, a place that 
allows freedom and fantasy. One 


can create a calm mood, a special 





ambience, by dialing lights, changing 
music, lighting candles, bringing ina 
new color with flowers or plants. We 
become free to control the essence 
of our setting. 

‘Any designer who becomes a 
dictator, saying ‘this is in,’ and ‘that is 
out,’ is pompous. The designer 
should guide people toward the 
aesthetics of line, form, color and 
purity. That’s what I love most: 
helping people become aware of the 
beauty in living well. And the home 
should evolve with the inhabitants; 


change is essential to growth. The 








only clients I turn down are people 


without the spirit necessary to ; 
; A collection of antique Chinese jade, a handwoven Navaho wallhanging and canvas drap- 
make a relationship with me work.”  eries conceal a stereo system and several awkwardly placed closets in the Entry Hall. 
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-y backing the overstuffed wool sofa and hassock. 
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STYLE AND 


SENSIBILITY 


International designer 


establishes European ambience in Southern California 





n a chateau-Gothic apartment 
building hidden among a forest of 
high rises on Wilshire Boulevard, 
Helen Partello glances out the win- 
dow at the dusk-shrouded street 
below, then turns to pour cham- 
pagne for her business-executive 
husband, W. I. Hollingsworth III, 


and a guest. Somehow the ritual 


Interior Design by Helen Partello, NSID 


suits its surroundings, an apartment 
suffused with a distinctly European 
aura, dressed with Oriental touches 
and accented by lacquered walls and 
avant-garde paintings. Its inter- 
national character, so indicative of 
this young, soignée designer, symbo- 
lizes her sense of distance from the 
vast Los Angeles outside. 

Although Helen Partello has been 
in the city for a number of years, 
she does not entirely feel a part of it. 
The Louis Vuitton notebook in her 
hand, the exotic French mustards 
and amaretti di Saronno in her 
kitchen give telling confirmation of a 
cosmopolitan disposition reinforced 
by life abroad. 

In France Ms. Partello studied 
the fine arts instead of interior 
design because “‘‘interior design is 
not something you can be taught, 
you know. It’s a matter of taste.”’ 


Using her elegant apartment as a 


base, she now conducts what is 
essentially a one-woman business, 
often designing for clients associated 
with the arts — writers, painters, 
collectors — people who, like her, are 
as much at home in one country 

as another. They have asked her to 
design houses in Aspen, apartments 
in New York, small hotels and pri- 
vate clubs in Europe as well as 
offices and other commercial proper- 
ties. Seeing a kindred spirit in Helen 
Partello, they are inclined to give 
her a free hand. And because she 
plans carefully for the use and com- 
fort of every room according to her 
clients’ wishes and needs, close 
working relationships evolve, often 


becoming friendships, since all 


travel on the same sweeping axis. 

At home in any period, from the 
most traditional to the most contem- 
porary, Ms. Partello is currently 
finishing an apartment which can 


Above: Lacquer of walls and Italian Chippendale-style chairs in the Living Room is softened by rose-toned antique Persian rug over vel- 

vet carpet by Stark. Opposite: Living Room fireplace, with 19th-century French mirror and antique English vessels, separates Cambodian 

stupa pyramiding on Chinese table, and faience boxes on 19th-century Chinese vanity table. Butler’s tray shines with 1930s silver box 
and silver cruet set by Robert Hennel, 1796. Bergére and “Charles of London” ’30s sofa share Lee/Jofa chintzes. 
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Photographed by Jeremiah O. Bragstad 
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"Interior design is not something you can be taught, you know. 
Its a matter of taste. 


Above: Demonstrating the 19th-century English vogue for chinoiserie, a Scalamandré-silked 
Regency sofa in the Living Room welcomes Chinese trunk on brass legs. Opposite: Floor 
cushions, antique kilim rug, down love seats, and padded walls covered in S. Harris chintz 
create intimate atmosphere in Sitting/Dining Room, formalized by a Chinese wedding arm- 
chair and Ming blanc-de-chine vase. Vitrine displays faience and Mason ironstone, while 
fine silver and vermeil objects sparkle in light from 19th-century Russian silver candlesticks. 
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nA pied-a-terre created by only be described as pure ‘‘Milano 
assembling favorite objects against 
a stylized but basic backdrop. 


modern.” Why, then, is she not 
in Rome, New York or Paris, where, 
as she freely admits, the stimuli for 
her visual imagination and the 





urbane excitement are more appar- 
ent than in Los Angeles? She smiles 
enigmatically. ‘“Well, I’m not quite / 
sure. I do seem to want to get away, i 
but here I am after twelve years. | 
However, I travel a lot, and in my 
field things are a great deal easier to 
accomplish in Los Angeles. New 





York is so difficult, so hectic and 
confusing. And there is something | 
here, don’t you think?” 
The enigmatic smile is perhaps 
understandable considering her 





apartment. It has a reassuring qual- 
ity of its own, the international 
sensibility of a pied-a-terre created 
by assembling favorite objects 
against a stylized but basic back- 
drop. Spontaneously imaginations 
click to a townhouse in New York, 
the Marais in Paris, a tree-lined street 


near the Castellana in Madrid, or 
Rome’s Piazza di Spagna. 








As the evening horizon glows with 
the movement of city lights, and the 





champagne sparkles in Helen Par- ul 
tello’s glass, it is difficult to remem- 








In the Bedroom, an 8'/2-foot dressing table holds collection of ber that we are in what has been 


Victorian silver bottles and telescoping candlestick lamps. called the most American of cities. 2 



































Bedroom windows, shuttered to obscure the view, are curtained in organdy by Greeff, then 
draped in Lee/Jofa chintz elaborated on chair near Louis Philippe armoire. Embroidered an- 
fique linen baby pillows and cases ruffle the bed, beneath 18th-century Chinese embroidery. 
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Right: In the large Living Room, colorful 
sofa and pillow fabrics by Stroheim & 
Romann and Greeff armchair fabrics con- 
trast with the soft darkness of the Andrea 
Locatelli pastoral paintings flanking entry 
doors. Opposite above: Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s Portrait of the Brocklehurst Sisters 
surveys a 17th-century carved wood chan- 
delier and 18th-century handwoven Fera- 
ghan Oriental rug in the 

fabric by Brunschwig § 

low: An 18th-century cai 

nut mirror counterpoints < 


below, containing Rembrand 

an Old Man, while wash drawing 
Honoré Fragonard appoint the 

Study wall, glazed in a mottled gray-apri 
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NEW PLANTATION HOUSE 
GRACES MARYLAND SHORE 


Interior Design by James Amster, FAID 


Architecture by Conover Fitch, Jr., AIA, of Perry, Dean & Stewart | 





rand plantation houses reminis- | 
G cent of times long ago are infre- ° 
quently encountered and even more 
infrequently built. Yet on the Mary- 
land coast, amidst stately trees and a. 
pastoral setting, a Georgian fifty- | 
four-room plantation house was re- 
cently created, a working demesne: 
where black Angus cattle are raised: 
by a family listed on Fortune magazine’s tally of millionaires. 

After deciding to sell their fabled Manhattan mansion, they commissioned| 
the Boston architecture firm of Perry, Dean & Stewart— whose credits include 
Harvard and Princeton University libraries—to plan their new home. . 

The interior design was accorded James Amster, a transplanted Bostonian, || 
now of Manhattan, head of the long-established and prestigious New York! 
design firm bearing his name. Educated at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts! 
School, Mr. Amster had wanted to be a painter and sculptor, but “I was a bad’ 
painter and a rotten sculptor,’ he admits with considerable humility. ‘So I’ 
went into another art—decorating. I try to make an art of interior design.” | 

What he and his aides, designer J. Jay Scudder and colorist Roger Danford,|” 
did for their Maryland client was really rearrangement and design manage-|_ 
ment, explains Mr. Amster, who has four nineteenth-century houses of his) 
own at Amster Yard, a New York City landmark. ‘We didn’t count how many), 


Photographed by Ernest Silva 
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...earfangement and design management..."We had to make a 
New York City apartment out of part of the house while the rest 
remained a plantation home.” 


rooms we did,” recalls the designer, 
“but I think it was thirty-two out of 
fifty-four. There are all sorts of stor- 
age rooms, washing rooms, and so 
forth, that we didn’t touch, but in ad- 
dition to the main living areas, we 
did a few rooms over the garage for 
tutors, babysitter, people like that.” 

The upkeep of the plantation house 
is not difficult, assures the designer, 
despite its obvious grandeur. “It isn’t 
just a series of formal drawing 
rooms,” he points out carefully. ““The 
owner wanted to be able to live in 
each room. 

“There hasn’t been a Georgian 
house built like this in twenty years. 
Magnificent works of art—sculpture, 
paintings, and museum-quality 
antiques—are everywhere.” And 
since the plantation is owned by a 
collector son of collectors, Mr. 
Amster’s major concern was orches- 
trating a harmonious blend of the 
various pieces. 

At all times, according to the 
Amster design team, comfort took 
precedence over considerations of 
placement, yet very little new furni- 
ture was purchased or designed for 
the house. Instead, French, English 
and Persian pieces from the family’s 
previous homes were put to use. A 
large carved bed from the ancestral 


home in England now belongs to the 
ten-year-old daughter, who casually 
strings a wire from post to post for 
her dolls. ‘‘Basically,” explains Mr. 
Scudder, “we had to make a New 
York City apartment out of part of 
the house, while the rest remained a 
plantation home.’’ 

Problems which could easily have 
played havoc with a project of this 
magnitude never occurred, because 
architects and interior designers 
worked together superbly. Mr. 
Amster considers the architects and 
client among the most intelligent men 
he has ever worked with. The latter 
is “full of pizzazz,’ enthuses the 
designer. ‘‘He wanted the house to be 
as good as we did; I didn’t have to 
sell him on anything.” 

Describing his client as a copious 
reader, James Amster notes that the 
man has owned three Gutenberg 
Bibles in his lifetime, and adds that 
there is a stack room in the basement 
where more than ten thousand books 
are available for pure research or just 
reading pleasure. Small wonder that 
architects with so much expertise in 
library design were called in, and that 
another omnivorous reader, James 
Amster, has enjoyed designing for 
this Maryland family for more than 
a quarter of a century. £ 
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The Living 
Mary stool co. 


Opposite ] 
below: Louis 
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Ominated by a Thoma 


1 oil painting Lady Sefton and Family backing a Bechstein piano and a William and 
with original Adam silk damas} 


3k 
Ming stone wal 


Opposite right above: A 


d surveys the octagonal Library from atop a Chippendale mahogany side table. Opposite 
chairs, covered in contemporary needlepoint fabric, front an 18th-century leather screen in the Living Room. 
. George II gilt mirror o Loui 


uis XV chimney piece in violet marble warms the Living Room with George II 
gilt chair covered in 18th-century damask. Opposi ht be 


below. An antique carving of a Chinese sage peruses the Living Room. 





TAILORING 
A LONDON 
TOWNHOUSE 


American designer works 
in the English tradition 


Interior Design by William McCarty 


mong the successful few in any 

profession, degrees of talent, skill, 
artistry and ingenuity may differ. But 
sometimes an evanescent character- 
istic appears which can only be 
described as “‘star quality” —that spe- 
cial aura which distinguishes some- 
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Photographed by Edward Woodman 

















...the kind of endless subtle detailing that gives each 


one from his peers. This indefinable 
essence emanates from designer 
William McCarty, or Billy, as he is 
internationally known. His work, his 
creative expression, natural exten- 
sions of a varied life, benefit from 
time divided among America, England 
and France, each enriching the whole. 

Arriving in England in 1963 to work 
for David Hicks, he won awards for 
wallpaper and furniture design, 
including the coveted Burlington 
Award. Now, as William McCarty 
Associates, Ltd., we see the young 
American designer paying homage to 
the best of English tradition, in this 
six-story, circa-1830 London town- 
house, yet injecting his own very defi- 
nite fresh and personal style. 

In addition to the usual concerns, 
remodeling these interiors involved 
structural changes, such as the design 
and installation of the octagonal, oak- 
paneled library and the creation of an 
inviting and gracious dining room out 
of a formerly dull space. Luckily Mr. 
McCarty had a strong background in 
architecture, having studied under 
Louis Kahn, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, then worked as a city 
planner in Philadelphia and as a 
draftsman for Harrison and Abramo- 
vitz, New York. 

Beyond imposing McCarty- 
designed doors inlaid with mahogany 
and ebony, an oversized coco-fiber 
doormat entirely fills the entrance 
hall, a favorite McCarty touch 
because it is good looking and helps 


throughout the house 

In the stair hall the red-lacquered 
Korean chest sets a tone of 1 th 
and solidity backgrounded b: 
covering and curtains of wid: 
corduroy men’s suiting with speci 
made fourteen-inch wool fringe. Th: 
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McCarty house its individuality. 


is the kind of endless subtle detailing 
that gives each McCarty house its 
individuality, none resembling 
another except, perhaps, in this lov- 
ing attention to detail—the fringes, the 
hardware, the rugs, even the curtain 
rods. For example, when space in the 
library proved too small to accommo- 
date the open papyrus blossoms Mr. 
McCarty had originally specified for 
curtain-rod finials, he carefully 
designed closed papyrus buds in their 
place. As this house happens to be on 
a corner of a lovely London square, all 
the curtains were lined to present a 
uniform view from the streets—yellow 
chintz for the front of the house, beige 
for the side. All primary doors leading 
to principal rooms are mahogany; all 
secondary ones are painted a graphite 
color, with terra-cotta moldings, 
another McCarty signature. 

‘As a rule I prefer to use, as much 
as possible, old favorites of the client, 
working around them, coordinating 
them with the new additions. It 
depends on what’s appropriate.” In 
this case antiques were selected by 
designer and client. “She'd find, I’d 
find, and as we were in agreement on 
our goal, it was fun—a sort of treasure 
hunt. Frequently we ended up phon- 
ing each other about identical pieces 
of furniture that had just appeared in 
some shop that day.” Other times con- 
sensus was reached more slowly. Both 
had been searching fruitlessly for a 
drawing-room tapestry, when the 
designer came upon an enormously 
appealing eighteenth-century paint- 
ing instead: ten by twelve feet in its 
original frame, it was a family portrait 
by Thomas Beach, a pupil of Reynolds 

‘tho worked primarily in Bath. Mr. 
‘Carty insisted on trying it, and, 
hung, it was an instant success. 
ambience in any McCarty- 


designed house is one of relaxed, 
gracious elegance that indulges every 
purpose, from a formal dinner party 
to curling up on an oversized couch 
with the morning paper and a cup of 
coffee. A feeling of space and tran- 
quillity is another goal, achieved 
partly through the scale and grouping 
of furniture. An enormous sofa gives 
a sense of stability to aroom; movable 
chairs and stools provide informal 
flexibility. Both elements are equally 
necessary. 

Depending on the house, the room 
and the client, Billy McCarty has been 
known to run the gamut from mono- 
chromatic schemes to rooms with as 
many as fourteen different patterns 
and colors. While affirming his appre- 
ciation of all colors, he chose a palette 
for this residence in London different 
from one he might have used in a 
sunnier climate. The gray light 
required a certain richness and depth 
of color, while the client, a brunette 
beauty from Alexandria, was best 
framed in a setting of deep, muted 
greens, blues, indigos and violets in 
smoky velvets, accented by a rich 
eighteenth-century yellow damask. “I 
often begin by having my clients com- 
plete a long checklist of their living 
needs,” relates the designer. ‘I like to 
work closely and freely with people, 
because rapport is essential to har- 
mony in the finished environment. 

“T feel the only rule in this métier is 
that there are no set rules. If I had to 
pick my own particular idiosyncrasy, 
it would be attention to the quality of 
finish. A job that is badly detailed 
does not hold up, and becomes last 
year’s look too soon. A timeless qual- 
ity is achieved only through excel- 


lence and care and attention to — 


detail.’”’ And Billy McCarty’s deeds 
are as good as his words. 
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inated by an early-18th-century Dutch brass chandelier. 


an lacquered cabinet with Japanese Imari plates. 
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Brussels tapestry, 17th-century, 3.10m x 3.80m. 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 


THE WEAVINGS OF TIME 


By T. Pelham Miller 


Fo over a thousand years, European history has been 
recorded in the enthralling forms, colors and symbols 
of tapestries, beginning, not with a tapestry, oddly 
enough, but with an embroidery misnamed the Bayeux 
tapestry, made shortly after the Norman Conquest. Unlike 
the Bayeux embroidery, which is stitched to a woven 
backing, tapestries are woven, a crucial difference in the 
development of this monumental European art. 
Tapestries enjoyed an enormous vogue earlier in this 
century, and they are again assuming an important role in 


78 


our conceptions of nobly proportioned rooms and spaces 
richly decorated. However, in our era of technological 
narcotization, to fully appreciate these masterpieces of 
the later and, according to inventories, earlier Middle 
Ages, it is necessary to reconstruct mentally the ethos 
behind their creation, their original raisons d’étre. 

The quantities of time, labor and imagination necessary 
to produce these woven paintings reached nearly incon- 
ceivable proportions in the task of weaving a large and 
important set of tapestries such as the Hunt of the 














L’AUDIENCE DU PRINCE. Early 18th-century, 3.40m x 4.68m. From a set woven after the designs of Vernansal, Monnoyer and Fontenay. 





Courtesy, Etudes Couturier-Nicolay, Paris. 


Unicorn series, at The Cloisters, in New York. First, 
there had to be a patron to finance the undertaking of 
such an expensive set of decorations. Then patron and 
artist had to agree on the meaning to be conveyed by the 
story, the iconography to be used and the pictorial style. 
Not only did these have to conform to the prevailing 
fashion and express the patron’s position and the artist’s 
genius; the tapestries had to set new standards for the art. 

In the case of the Cloisters Unicorn series, James J. 


‘Rorimer’s brilliant early research revealed that it cele- 
‘brated Anne of Brittany’s marriage to Louis XII of France, 


in 1499, which made Anne, widow of Charles VIII, queen 
of France for a second time. Her virginity was important 
to the medieval mind, however; although the previous 
marriage had not given issue, she had to establish the fact 
that it had never been consummated. We know that the 
only creature in the world capable of capturing a unicorn 


is a virgin, so of course she had herself shown as the 
captivating maiden in what is now the fragmentary fifth 
tapestry, in which the unicorn has been subdued. 
(Recent work of mine corroborates Rorimer’s position, 
and adds the interesting possibility that the same artist 
or workshop designed the engraved copper plates for 
the decoration of a group of late-fifteenth- and early- 
sixteenth-century French printed books from the press 
of Philippe Pigouchet. An intriguing coincidence shows 
that both Anne and Louis were patrons of the then rela- 
tively new and revolutionary art of printing, and were 
known through their inventories to have owned deluxe 
works printed on vellum, from the press of Pigouchet.) 
Once the patron approved preliminary sets of draw- 
ings, they then had to be enlarged to the size of the 
proposed finished work. These large paintings, called 
cartoons, were often done on paper or cloth and placed 
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Above: NEPTUNE. Beauvais, 
circa 1760, 3.60m x 4.55m. 
Atelier of André Charle- 
magne Charron. Part of a set 
of tapestries called “The 
Loves of the Gods,” by Fran- 
cois Boucher. The arms of 
France and Navarre appear in 
the border. Courtesy, Dario 
Boccara, Paris, Photograph, 
Studio Lucien Loeb, Paris. 


Right: THE SECRET GAR- 
DEN. Tournai, circa 1510- 
1515, 3.30m x 4.00m. The sec- 
ret garden, originally sym- 
bolic of the Virgin Mary, 
later became pure aly decora- 
tive. Here, at the center, a 
fountain symbolizes the 
divine message while a lion 
(force and courage) battles 
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a centaur (animality and 
decadence) in a war betwee! 
virtue and vice, symbolic of 
the soul divided betwe 

good and evil. At the right, 
the sibyl of Delphi; left, that 
of Tibur, holding a hand, 
symbolizing the benediction 
of Christ. Courtesy, Dario 
Boccara, Paris. Photograph, 
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directly behind the loom so that the pattern could be 
transferred accurately by the woof-thread weavers in a 
square-inch-by-square-inch process. As the completed 
tapestry accumulated at the bottom of the loom, both it 
and the cartoon would be rolled down simultaneously 
to keep the working level comfortable for the weavers. 
| Seated probably ona long, low bench in front of the loom, 
' with access to the area behind it as well, there might have 
been as many as five or six weavers working at a time 
(more for larger tapestries), with the master weaver doing 
the most difficult passages and going from one to another 
of the journeyman weavers as their questions arose. 
Tapestries, it must be noted, are not just any woven 
material; they conform to a particular weaving technique 
found in ancient Greco-Roman Egypt and pre-conquest 
Peru, involving strong, vertical warp threads held in a 
high loom, and closely woven but less strong woof threads 
which make up the desired picture or pattern. At the 
conclusion of weaving a tapestry, the woof threads com- 
pletely cover the warp threads. Each separate color in the 
overall design represents a separate woof thread wound 
around its own bobbin and moved from place to place as 
needed. Never cut, these so-called loose threads show 
irregularly on the backs of European tapestries from the 
late fourteenth-century to the present day. 

In the Middle Ages, of course, the great profusion of 
yarn shops and crewel and embroidery stores that we 
enjoy today was unheard of. And an important tapestry 
series might involve not only wool threads, but silk and 
metallic ones, as well. Wool had to be sheared, washed, 
corded, spun, and dyed with dyes made by hand from 
mineral and vegetable sources that were not always 
readily available. Silk had to be obtained from distant 
lands and then either spun with the woolen threads or 
woven as a separate filament. Metallic threads presented 
a major technical problem, as the metal, usually silver but 
sometimes gilded silver or even pure gold, had to be 
pounded into extremely thin sheets, then cut into strips 
approximately 1/16 inch wide, and then wrapped care- 
fully around a strong and lengthy thread for weaving. 
The use of metallic threads for this rich effect has, 
unfortunately, contributed to the rarity of the great medi- 
eval sets. There is anguish in reading the inventories of 
great noble houses of the Middle Ages, wherein what 
must have been marvelous sets of tapestries are listed 
that were later destroyed during times of war and poverty 
by attempts to recover the precious metals. 

Cartoons designed for one patron might be used to 


The undecorated stone walls in a fourteenth-century northern 
interior, largely without plaster or paneling, cried out for some- 
thing colorful, rich and warm to give some intimacy to the vast spaces. 


create other sets of tapestries, with slight changes for 
different patrons. The study of this practice, along with 
investigations into heraldry, has given us most of our 
information to date about style and chronology in antique 
tapestries. Overall manner as it relates to paintings in 
manuscripts and panels of the period also helps deter- 
mine the school where the cartoons were conceived, 
though not where the weaving took place. By way of 
example, until the early sixteenth century, Tournai, in 
Belgium, was a center of weaving where, as in other towns 
influenced by the Burgundian court, richness of color and 
accuracy of detail in natural motifs were carried out with 
a high degree of exactitude and fineness of weaving. 

Tapestries were essential for well-furnished palatial 
halls like those in the palaces of Louis XII, and were con- 
sidered part of the basic concept of a building. Records 
show that the master weaver Nicolas Bataille was work- 
ing on a tapestry series for the duc de Berry’s palace at 
Bourges while it was under construction. Tapestries had 
practical uses in addition to their decorative purpose. 
“Life at the top” in the later Middle Ages was a movable 
feast, just as it is for the very rich today, only more 
compellingly so. A great noble might change his residence 
several times a year depending on the season, his whim, 
or considerations of plague or war. His decorative posses- 
sions, including furniture, art and devotional items for 
worship in his chapels, were designed to travel with him. 
Hence, the surprising number of triptychs, diptychs and 
folding chairs from Carolingian times onward. 

Tapestries perfectly fit this requirement for portability. 
Furthermore, the undecorated stone walls in a fourteenth- 
century northern interior, largely without plaster or 
paneling, cried out for something colorful, rich and warm 
to give some intimacy to the vast spaces occupied by 
royalty, the high nobility and high ecclesiastics, the only 
groups who could afford to commission tapestries for 
private decorative purposes (unlike the guilds, which, as 
a group, could very well have afforded to commission 
tapestries, but probably did not). These nobles, kings and 
high ecclesiastics were also the only people who could 
intelligently relate to the complex courtly, secular and 
religious allegories of the woven paintings. 

In addition to serving interior-decoration functions, 
tapestries were also exhibited at public. ceremonies as a 
mark of honor and prestige, hung from balconies along 
a parade route, for example. The display of great tapestry 
series in cathedrals at the coronation ceremonies of kings 
lasted in France until the coronation of Louis XVI, the 
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Above: One of a suite of three tapestries. Royal looms, Beauvais, circa 1725, 3.34m x 3.58m. From the series ‘“Seaports,” after Kerchove ‘ 
and Campion. Courtesy, Etudes Couturier-Nicolay, Paris. Opposite above: BATTLE OF PARIS. Brussels, second half of the 16th century, 
2.77m x 3.20m. Courtesy, Vojtech Blau, New York. Opposite below: THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. Tournai, circa 1500, 3.22m x 4.55m. The 
fountain has attracied a lord helping a lady descend from her horse, attended by a page; two richly attired women and a lord with a bird 
g a drink to a couple at table, the young man holding an unhooded hawk. Nearby a fool busies himself at 
enterprising cavalier embraces his young woman, observed by a unicorn. Courtesy, Etudes Couturier-Nicolay, Paris. 


Liberty holding her cap high, triumphant over the sins of 
Monarchy, a portent of the imminent time when those 
same caps would be raised in France, ushering Europe 
into modern times intellectually, socially and politically. 
Investing in antique tapestries need not involve such 
continued on page 138 
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NEW WINE,OLD BOTTLES 


The decanting of a new design spirit 


Interior Design by Kalef Alaton, NSID, and Janet Polizzi 


heady piece of scene shifting has 
A just occurred in Beverly Hills, 
where Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Pollock 
recently completed an unusually liter- 
ate interior restyling of their already 
very special home, for twenty years 
considered one of California’s finest 
“moderns.” 

Joe Pollock is a well-known sur- 
geon with a busy professional sched- 
ule and an eye for comfortable living. 
Helene Pollock, a cinematic ash 
blonde, now leads a double life. First, 
she is owner of H. Pollock, creating 
an enviable professional role for 
herself out of what could have been 
merely a serious avocation — collect- 
ing. As she says, “The function of my 
shop is to present what I love and 
what nobody else in town has!” Her 
second life is at home, where she 
lives and entertains in the same deft 
way —‘‘Not the business friends of 
my husband and myself, but a mixed 
bag as special as the things in my 
shop: museum fellows, royalty and 
some rather enchanting freeloaders.” 

When such literate and committed 
clients as the Pollocks pick such a 
literate and committed designer as 
Kalef Alaton, special things happen. 
Thus, when Mr. Alaton, a newcomer 
from Paris and Istanbul, made his 
appearance on the Pollock scene with 
his associate, Janet Polizzi, the fer- 
mentation began. Helene Pollock was 
sure that her personal collection of 
art objects and antique rugs would be 
appreciated and respected by Mr. 
Alaton and his associate: ‘“‘He under- 
stood the rugs—not as mere decora- 
tion, but as art objects.” For his part, 
Kalef Alaton had participated in the 
Pollocks’ way of life and found it 
good. Alaton and Polizzi Associates 
limit themselves each year to a very 
few international projects and have 





Architecture by William R. Stephenson, AIA 


their own criteria for accepting com- 
missions. Simply stated, their clients 
must be ‘chic and intelligent. We 
know Helene,” says Mr. Alaton. “We 
see how she moves in her house, how 
she sits, talks, entertains. She has 
great style. She knows, so she under- 
stands when we present her with an 
idea.” But Helene Pollock also knows 
her strengths and her limitations. “I 
can arrange objects,’ she counters, 
“but to do a background for them 
required Kalef.” 

The changes which sprang from 
this well-matched collaboration show 
themselves in advance of the house. 
In a well-shaded, pebble-paved court 
a quiet wall fountain splashes an ac- 
companiment to masses of blooming 
potted plants which change color 
with the seasons. An astounding 
tomato-red antique Karabagh runner 
stretches toward the great entry 
doors and speaks immediately for the 
casual and colorful way art objects 
become part of the Pollocks’ living 
environment. This hardy rug, here 
used in the open air, is intended to be 
walked on. It takes wear and can be 
cleaned and recleaned as required, 
with no loss of luster, at least for the 
Pollocks’ lifetime. 

The doors swing open to reveal, 
across the entrance hall, a deep and 
unusually tall, pure-white living room 
at the end of which a thirty-foot bank 
of floor-to-ceiling windows looks out 
across a covered terrace to lush Cali- 
fornia plantings and a sweeping vista 
of Los Angeles beyond. In this room 
as it used to be, guests crowded in 
among quantities of antique English 
‘urniture and a fascinating clutter of 
art objects. Now the objects and the 

yisitors are in balance. Now this 
lecticism is a real reflection of the 
pe who live here. 


ed by Jeremiah O. Bragstad 





If anything ‘‘dominates” the new 
room it is the spectacular rug—a . 
white-grounded, hard, pileless Indian | 
cotton durrie, probably made a hun- | 
dred years ago for the summer palace | 
of a raja. Its center field is patterned | 
with rows of huge blue elephants in | 
silhouette. All the furniture has been | 
arranged close to the walls in casual 
seating groups. Stacks of pillows lie | 
about and encourage lounging close i 
to the floor, while tubs of tall trees — 
and shrubs shoot the eye upward. — 
Through this leafage a Nolde water- | 
color appears on the wall, a Nathan | 
Olivera oil, a Macdonald-Wright, — 
works by Leger, Arp, Craig Kauff-— 
man, Ron Davis, Roy Lichtenstein, — 
Tony DeLap. Coptic stones seer 
somehow at home with seventeenth- 
century carved angels and a sculpture 
by the Pollocks’ son-in-law, Daniel 
Sinclair. Space, space everywhere. 

Rugs and paintings suggest no 
“matched” color schemes. They are ~ 
simply allowed to exist on their own, 
held together only by the Pollocks’ 
love for them and the designer’s pri-_ 
vate magic. 

What did Kalef Alaton do to this” 
room? ‘First I thought of it as open” 
space,” Mr. Alaton relates. “Then I 
emptied the whole room so we could ~ 
enjoy its size. And then I put in the} 
high trees so we could use the scale § 
of the house to advantage. First Ihad | 
to ‘undecorate’ it, eliminate all con- } 
ventional seating arrangements, open } 
up the center of the room. The trees 4 
helped to get our eyes up. We played 
with color the way a painter does, } 
leting it set off objects or pull things } 
together in various ways. Now the 
room is full of different moods and | 
fits many habits.” 

Helene Pollock confirms the result: | 
“The open center of the room is great # 



















































for entertaining. People gather there 
now; it puts them in another mood. 
The magic is unexplainable.” 

Janet Polizzi, the calming counter- 
point to the Alaton intensity, turns 
toward the left wing of the house and 
explains that in the new design cer- 
tain rooms have changed function. 
The dining room has become a small 


1/ A Karabagh runner felicitously lines the 
Front Entrance. 

2/ Paul Wonner painting characterizes one 
corner of the Living Room. 

3/ Batik-covered 18th-century Gainsbor- 
ough chair convenes with 17th-century 
Spanish table, Macdonald-Wright oil. 


os 


sitting room. Beyond it is the old 
playroom which, with the Pollock 
children grown, has become a large, 
spectacular dining room. The easy 
movement from room to room is ac- 
complished by color stages. The stark 
white walls of the living room give 
way to transitional pale apricot in the 
sitting room, which leads success- 
fully to the dining room, with canvas 
walls, once white, now repainted a 
startling Venetian red. 

But first, the sitting room, almost 
an extension of the living room, and 
a kind of easy passageway to the din- 
ing room. Fat, comfortable sofas and 
chairs make it a gathering place for 
the sixes or eights who want to sit up 
and take notice of what it’s like to live 
in close relation to a personal collec- 
tion of art objects: a fine apricot 
Heriz or Serapi rug, 


a French con- 
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vent table, a William and Mary peri- 
od table and an eclectic but sure mix 
of paintings by Otto Dix and Lee Mul- 
lican, and Egyptian, pre-Columbian, 
African and contemporary sculpture. 

The greatest surprise is the uphol- 
stery fabric, a bold Indonesian print 
which Joe Pollock finds a particular 
pleasure, comfortable and relaxing, a 
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1/ A pair of Japanese rice pounders and a 
Siamese theatrical makeup trunk gather on 
a 19th-century Indian elephant rug. Antique 
furniture and rugs from H. Pollock. 

2/ Lichtenstein sculpture, Warhol “Flower 
Series” and antique Tibetan rug pattern the 
Entrance Hall. 

3/ Contemporary wall sculpture by Craig 
Kauffman and Lee Mullican painting coun- 
terpoint a French 19th-century convent table, 
an English 17th-century trestle table and 
antique French fabric in the Sitting Room. 


foil to the “constant rainbow effects 
of the rugs.” There is something or- 
nate and “European” about this 
room, just as Helene Pollock wished. 
“Ten years ago I couldn’t have lived 
in this. You develop as you become 
interested in art and study it. Euro- 
peans seem to understand this, be- 
cause of their historical background.” 
Kalef Alaton and Janet Polizzi are 
after more than that. “Working with 
marvelous things naturally gives the 
house warmth and perhaps a ‘foreign 
feeling, but we have not overdone 
this aspect. Yes, there is a European 
approach to life here and a more cas- 
ual look, aless studied design attitude. 
But we travel all over the world and 
so do the Pollocks. The house could 
be anywhere — it is international.” 
The dining room, however, is clear- 
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ove: Carved Indian screen and settee delineate Master Bedroom. Below left: Ban- 
quettes in the Dining Room Alcove are Persian-kilim-covered. Below right: Calder 
and candlelight appoint the Dining Room, graced by Régence sideboard, Bijar rug. 
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ly the piéce de résistance. Here mat- 

ters pass into sleight of hand. The 

senses take notice of things in a spe- 

cial order: the rich, old Venetian red | 

of the painted walls, an indefinable 

color that sets everything aglow; | 

then, the set of 1830s English dining 1 | 

chairs in Chippendale style, lac- | 

quered Chinese red. This play of reds HNN | 

contrasts with the dark dining table. He 
Across one red wall an elaborate 

Régence fruitwood country sideboard | 

from the south of France holds a 

collection of candlesticks. Above, a 

painting by Alexander Calder seems 

anachronistic but isn’t. Helene Pol- 

lock says, ‘‘This mixture tickles me.” 
Kalef Alaton’s special contribution 

here is the little “Turkish room,” a | 

lounge which forms a pendant to the 

dining room. In this parrot cage of 

wonders, Turkish kilims cover ban- 

quettes and their bench backs, while 

kilim pillows suggest quiet relaxation 

and the lingering coffee hour. A no- 

madic Kazak prayer rug with an in- 

definably subtle blue-green field and 

vigorous geometric borders adds 

focus to the contemplative atmos- 

phere. “This was the one idea I was 

most anxious about—the ban- 

quettes,” admits Joe Pollock. “I 

thought they would be stiff, but they 

are comfortable. I like them now.” 
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Alaton-Polizzi Associates will be 
off to Paris soon to finish an apart- 
ment for the Countess Obresky, and 
then to Istanbul for an installation ina 
five-thousand-square-foot penthouse 
on the Bosporus. To Kalef Alaton 
each home, each location is a chal- 
lenge. ‘‘With the Pollock house I tried 
to show what could be done with the 
California contemporary style. It was 
a basically good house. I just warmed 
it up a little.” 
When you ask Helene Pollock 
whether she thinks the collaboration 
was successful, she is very sure: 
“Yes, we began with good architec- 
| 
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Ee Ge... SEUMELOes hs sae ture and some good things, added a 
Lounge chair, née 18th-century English headboard, and Bokhara rug mix on the Patio. good designer and his associate, and 
the result is that I love my house all 

over again, as I did when we first had 

it built. It had become wrong for us, 

but now it gives me a marvelous lift. 
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OMAN ATTICO 


Art-gallery director assembles her collection in Renaissance palazzo 


Reaching this aerie involves toiling up three flights of a 
most beautiful spiral staircase. It’s well worth the 
climb. Carla Panicali’s apartment occupies the top floor 
of the Palazzo Cenci, a monumental stone pile rich in lore 
and history, dating from the cinquecento, situated in the 
quondam ghetto of Rome. 

Art on the walls, on the floor, suspended from the 
ceiling, magnetizes visitors, drawing them into the 
ambience. Uninterrupted by 
doors, spacious, high- 
ceilinged rooms flow into 
each other through wide, 
open arches. Everywhere 
there are white walls, 
beamed ceilings of dark 
wood, matte-surfaced 
parquet floors. Coloring is 
neutral—black, brown, beige 
—furnishings minimal and 
exactly right, to create a 
setting for the owners’ 
collection of contemporary 
paintings and sculpture. 

Carla Panicali, who 
presides over the Rome 
branch of the Marlborough 
Gallery, is chic, attractive, a 
woman in love with her 
work. In every room of the 
attico—not excluding the 
master bathroom—the most 
important modern artwork shares space with that of 
artists still unknown. Sure intuition for recognizing talent 
is her guide, taking her virtually all over the world. ‘“We 
can’t show just the work of established artists, can we? 
We must always look for the coming ones.” 

Up-and-coming artists who strongly interest this 
gallerista include Larry Bell, a Californian who works in 
glass; Mochetti, who concentrates on metal; and the 





painters Gaslini, Griffa and Verna, all of whom are 
interested in painting light and space. Entirely 
independent of each other, this group, including Carla 
Panicali’s husband, painter Carlo Battaglia, is searching 
for anew way to give space an ambiguity, to create 
illusions that contradict the usual concepts of space. 
“The best way to advise clients is by example. I can’t lie. 
I couldn’t sell something I didn’t like. I think every dealer 
should sell only what he 
likes, taking the responsi- 
bility for his choices, of 
course, and standing firm. 
“If you respect art, you 
must give it room to 
breathe,” continues Signora 
Panicali. “And if you show 
art, that is all you need. 
When I took this attico, a 
few years ago, I found it just 
the way it is now. I didn’t 
have to doa thing to it. I just 
repainted the white walls 
white and moved in. All 
these bookshelves contain 
my husband’s library. The 
shelves were designed by 
Franco Albini, who created 
the table and willow chairs 
in the smaller living room. 
“We love to have friends 
stay with us when they’re in 
Rome. Mark Rothko, his wife, their two children and their 
nurse spent two months with us; Ad Reinhardt always 
stayed here when he was in town; Soto comes twice a 
year, and so it goes. In mother’s house, it was the same. 
‘We like to entertain by giving small dinners for six— 
artists, writers, musicians, critics—serious people, so we 
can talk. Good food and good wine—those who like good 
art seem to like the other two. And we have the best cook 


Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 
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Opposite: The sculptural Study groups a 
pedestaled Boccioni, Albini chairs and table, 
and Pomodoro panel art. Left: Living Room 
delineates negative space with Rituale by 
Colla; large painting, Scialoja. Below: in 
adjacent Living Room, Pomodoro “globe” 
and columns are succeeded by Perilli, 
Novelli and Dorazio paintings; foreground 
smoothsculptured piece by Vantongerloo. 
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“Tf you respect art, 
you must give it 
room to breathe.” 


in Italy. All the artists we know adore 
Rosa and send her postcards from 
everywhere. She cooks by instinct 
and makes the world’s best fettucine. 
She actually prefers to cook for more 
than thirty people, and sometimes we 
do give big parties. The flat is so huge, 
we can have three hundred, but no 
more or we might find ourselves 
suddenly on the floor below! In the 
old days, though, one hundred and 
twenty-five souls lived up here—the 
servants. Now it’s the two of us.”’ 
Possessed of an irreverent sense of 
humor, Carla Panicali has a 
disarmingly frank manner. “I have no 
philosophy of collecting,” she claims. 
‘What I have is a sickness, a virus. 
And it’s incurable! When someone 
tells me he is thinking of starting an 
art collection, I say, ‘Don’t—because 
once you start, you can never stop.’” 
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Personal talismans cluster on baby grand piano in Signora Panicali’s Bedroom. 








VILLE MARIE DE MONTREAL 


Jack and Tibby Leiby—their world in The Chateau 


Interior Design by Jack Leiby, NSID 


hen a sometimes irresistible 
VWs meets a sometimes im- 
movable object, the result is bound 
to be interesting. And when that com- 
bination happens to be Jack and Tib- 
by Leiby —he, a designer, formerly of 
New York, with a passion for furni- 
ture, period décor, African objects 
and chinoiserie of every era, and she, 
a Montrealer originally from England 
who dotes on her collections of Eng- 
lish porcelain and art (including 
Calder and Vasarely) —the result is 
fascinating. 

During their six years of marriage, 
the Leibys, one of Montreal’s most 
social couples, have lived in ten 
rooms of what many consider the 
most elegant dwelling in Quebec— 


The Chateau—an imposing, six- 





building, fortresslike complex of 
baronial splendor, situated centre ville 
on Cherbrooke Street West. 





Montreal, a complex conglomera- 
| tion of two cultures and languages — 


French and English—is a city of 


sometimes turbulent change, politi- 
cal, cultural and architectural. It’s a 
ity where beautifu yf Georgian 

nsions a e] ra v devel- 
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and parking lots, and ancient Que- 
becois architecture gives way to 
superhighways. At the center of Ville 
Marie de Montréal (the city’s origi- 
nal name), on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence River, The Chateau is an 
unalterable symbol of an era of gra- 
cious living. With its palatial dimen- 
sions, it’s the sort of place, as one 
Montreal writer put it, where ‘“‘you 
can comfortably relocate a houseful 
of furniture and pictures without put- 
ting half the stuff in storage.” 

It is here that the Leibys decided 
to merge not only their lives but their 
collections. And one day recently 
they settled into their comfortable 
day room over a late-afternoon drink 
to explain how they did it. 

“Diplomatically,”’ Mr. Leiby dead- 
pans, as his wife raises a quizzical 
eyebrow. His fast-paced New York 
patter, laced with bons mots, is in per- 
fect balance with Mrs. Leiby’s droll 
English wit. ‘One must remember,” 
he continues, ‘‘this is not an apart- 
ment I would ever do for anybody 
else; it is a very personal statement.” 

The Chateau admirably fills the col- 
lectors’ requirements, from their 
front hall, dominated by a Ch’ien- 
Lung pagoda and Venetian rococo 
consoles, to the dining room, housing 
Mrs. Leiby’s superb collection of 
Flight Barr & Barr porcelain, to de- 
signer Leiby’s at-home office, with its 
gigantic set of elephant tusks 
mounted on a brushed-steel base. 
Brushed-steel furniture, sometimes 
accented with a rich, highly lac- 
quered inlay, is one of Jack Leiby’s 
signatures, and some feel it is 
practically de rigueur for the best- 
decorated Montreal manner. 


From the day room, with its impres- 





Above and below: A Senufo ceremonial bird 
peers across the Living Room at a Venetian 
garden chandelier and collections of Afri- 
can masks and various chinoiserie objects. 
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sive collection of Mason ironstone, 
rococo-style Chippendale furniture 
and charming papier-maché snuff- 
boxes, the path leads to what is called 
‘the formal parties room.” This room, 
a conglomeration of many styles and 
periods, is the result of twenty-five 
years of collecting and ten months of 
interior-design work. Directoire can- 
dlesticks have been converted into 
lamps, and a black Shermeyoff sculp- 
ture is set beneath a Venetian garden 
chandelier. Over a fireplace flanked 
by Baucault-signed chairs hangs a 
Chinese Chippendale mirror. A white 
Syrie Maugham chair nestles in one 
corner and Louis XVI obelisks, Afri- 
can masks and a Vasarely construc- 
tion merge into one spectacular 
composition. 

It’s a composition that leads into 
the less imposing but utterly stylized 
dining room, colored Mr. Leiby’s fa- 
vorite—damson plum. Here, old 
meets new; a modern hard-edged 
table lacquered a plum tone, on a 
David Hicks carpet, is softened by 
Adam candlebra and objets, an 1820 
Spode dinner service, mid-eight- 
eenth-century stemware and Irish sil- 
verware. One end of the room is 
graced by a delicate Hepplewhite 
console and framed by what Jack 
Leiby refers to as ‘curtains in Rose 
Cumming’s favorite chintz.”’ Tibby 
Leiby’s porcelain is everywhere. 
“That’s one of the problems of col- 
lecting,’ she smiles ruefully. “You 
acquire one piece and can’t stop. 
Moreover, you can’t really mix styles, 
so the silver and glasses must be 
changed as well.” 

One doesn’t simply ‘enter’ the 
master bedroom; rather, one “‘snug- 


gles’ into a warm, nesty fabric tent. 





Above: The designer’s office, lined with 
books and appointed with sculpture and 
African art, offers a quiet work place. Be- 
low: In the Dining Room candlelight flick- 
ers over the formally set lacquered dining 
table, amidst the café-au-lait-colored walls. 


— 


: 


It is a romantic thirties room; Greta 


Garbo would have been divine loung- 


ing on the brushed-steel poster bed 
offset by small Restoration com- 
modes on either side. A cheerful 
black and yellow geometric pattern 
carpets the room, while the ceiling, 
surprising and delightful, is painted 
gray with a multicolored floral bor- 
der. Scattered throughout the room 
is Mrs. Leiby’s coquillage, an area 
of design she proposes to pursue 
professionally, ‘‘but not in the artsy- 
craftsy manner,” she explains. “I 
seem to have evolved from silk 
flower arrangements to shells done in 
modern, geometric forms.” 

With her predilection for shells, 
and Jack Leiby’s ongoing pursuit of 
chinoiserie, is there some new com- 
mon collection ground? ‘‘We both 
love Eskimo art and are working on 
that at the moment,” Mr. Leiby 
laughs. “Both drawings and sculp- 
ture,’ Tibby Leiby chimes in. Once 


a collector, always a collector. ¢ 


Above left and right: In the Master Bed- 
room, tented calico walls enclose the 
brushed-steel bed and a French Empire 
bureau plat above a smaller bronze table 
with photographs framed in tortoiseshell. 
Below: In the Morning Room, English pais 
ley chintz upholstery and wall fabric accent 
the Chippendale mirror surrounded by 
Gothic Revival brackets above coffee table 
with inlaid marble design executed in paper. 
Needlepoint cushions are by Tibby Leiby. 
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AUTUMN IN OLD WESTBURY GARDENS 


J ust outside the city limits of New York, only twenty-one miles from 
the heart of Manhattan, lies the most magnificent refreshment for 
weary city dwellers — Old Westbury Gardens — open to the public, 
although few people realize it, from early spring until late fall, when 
gardens and plantings are at their very, very best. 
This first of three articles dealing with the gardens and the mansion 
built by Mr. and Mrs. John S. Phipps, shows the estate in the autumn. 
Another article will focus on the spring and summer gardens, and a 
third will deal largely with the art and architecture of the mansion, 
designed in 1905 by the famous English architect George Crawley. 
Through the work of Mr. Phipps’s daughter, Mrs. Etienne Boegner, 
the decision was made in 1958 to open the house and gardens to the 
public under the aegis of the Old Westbury Gardens Foundation. 
The central hundred acres of the estate, with its breathtaking allées 
of linden and beech trees, is administered by this foundation, its board 
of directors headed by Mrs. Boegner as president and Mrs. Howard 








Above: Westbury House, seen from the Grande Allée. 
Opposite: Leaf-strewn sanctuary of reflection — the lake in autumn. 








Ographed by Niki Ekstrom 
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vice president. They 


| the board of directors make cer- 
tain that the quality for which the 
gardens are famous is maintained by 
a gifted professional staff and a group 
of dedicated volunteers. 

The estate was designed by Mr. 
John S. Phipps for his wife, the former 
Margarita Grace, who had grown up 
at Battle Abbey, in England, to re- 
create some of the gardens she had 
loved as a child. It became for them 
and their children and grandchildren 
a place of enormous charm, beauty 
and serenity. From the English 
chintzes in the house to the polo fields 
and indoor tennis court, it represents 
a way of life that has now largely be- 
come a thing of the past in the private 
sense. 

Painstakingly arranged, the estate 
offers some of the most dramatic 
vistas on the eastern seacoast. The 
allées of trees, chosen over seventy 
years ago for their uniform and sym- 
metrical growth patterns, now give 
the visitor wonderful surprises and a 
sense of grandeur hitherto associated 
exclusively with the great houses of 
Europe. Significantly, Old Westbury 
Gardens was the only American house 
chosen for inclusion in Peter Coats’s 
Great Gardens of the Western World. 
ELT \ Tekh ae 
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The pale gold of the roof, covered 
with specially quarried slates from 
Rutland, England, offers the first view 
of the house from the road, on a low 
hill above the allées. 

Great wrought-iron gates lead the 
way to one of the meadows and its 
adjoining picnic grounds, while 
incredible lines of trees frame 
glimpses of the brick mansion beyond, 
approached by a slight hill and two 
symmetrically curving drives that 
lead to an ample, low-walled, gravel 
forecourt. The red-brick house, with 
its green shutters and limestone trim, 
has been marvelously enriched in a 
very low-key way with a partially gilt, 
wrought-iron balustrade on top of the 
limestone-columned entrance. Over 
the doorway is the inviting Latin 
motto “Pax Introentibus— Salus Ex- 
euntibus” (Peace to Those Who Enter 
—Good Health to Those Who Depart). 

Access to the gardens from this 
point is around the glass-enclosed 
loggia to the right. Noble stone steps 
descend the hill to a tranquil pond 
bordered by walks which lead to the 
various special areas of the gardens, 
such as the Rose Garden, enclosed by 
trellises; the walled Italian Garden, 
with its formal herbaceous border; 
the Primrose Walk; and the Cottage 


ed 





Garden. All are in close proximity to 
the Grande Allée of linden trees, 
which run on a north-south axis, 
Nearby, Ghost Walk offers a change 
of pace, planted by Mrs. John S. 
Phipps in remembrance of the one at 
Battle Abbey with which she was so 
familiar, where each yew tree repre- 
sented some departed monk’s soul. 
Fall is especially beautiful in these 


enchanted gardens, when ponds and } 


pools reflect the tall, stately oaks, 


elms and maples, with their indescrib- | 


ably rich and colorful foliage, against 
the clear, cool blue of the autumnal 
sky. Retold in flowers of the season— 
chrysanthemums, dahlias, asters— 


throughout the formal and informal } 


gardens, color and form evoke mem- 
ories of other autumns in ways that 
speak of peace and plenty, an under- 
standing of the importance of grace. 


To reach Old Westbury Gardens 
from New York City, take the Queens 
Midtown Tunnel to the Long Island 
Expressway. Exit at Guinea Woods} 
Road, South (39S). Continue east on 
service road 1.2 miles onto first road¢ 
on right, which is Old Westbury Road.} 
Continue %4 mile to Gardens. 
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Teter Paanakker, of Speirs & Paan- 
Be cer Los Angeles—entrepreneur, 
antiques dealer and private collector 
—comes by his taste and business 
acumen naturally. Born and raised in 
prewar Paris, at the age of ten he 
came to Philadelphia with his Ameri- 
can mother, where he spent delight- 
ful, instructive hours with his famous 
grandfather, Colonel Lewis J. Kolb. 


ON BECOMING A COLLECTOR 


My mother’s father had probably 
| the largest collections of Washington 
and Lincoln memorabilia in the coun- 
_ try, as well as a remarkable collection 
of Fabergé. One of the people grand- 
father dealt with a great deal was Dr. 
/Hammer [Armand Hammer]. Now 
he’s chairman of the board of Occi- 
dental Petroleum, but years ago he 
| and his brother Victor ran the Ham- 
mer Galleries, in New York City. 
When I was a child, Victor used to 
come down all the time with tons of 
marvelous things and lay them all out 
on the floor. I would just sit there and 
play with them. 

All of this occurred when I was be- 
tween ten and sixteen years old. My 
mother gave me my first marine 
painting when I was seventeen, and 
I’ve continued to collect them; I 
bought several when I was still very 
young. A friend asked, ‘‘What are you 
doing buying these paintings?” I re- 


Opposite: In the Gallery an antique Japanese screen with chrysant 
vitrines. Above: An Italian Madonna and a Spanish Colonial pe 


The Collectors: 
PETER A. PAANAKKER 


plied, “Look at your big car. You 
bought something you like, too, but 
ten years from now it will be rust and 
I will still have my paintings.” 


A COLLECTOR DEFINED 


It’s funny. I was once trying to ana- 
lyze the difference between a collec- 
tor and a decorator, and it finally 
occurred to me that mainly the collec- 


to have, brings it home and spends 
days trying to find some place where 
it will fit. The decorator has a space 
and goes out to find an object to fill 
it. Really, that’s the basic difference. 
I remember, years ago, I had come 
home from Europe, where I had 
bought the Sustris, which is much 
larger than it looks. I rushed past 
some friends who were waiting for 





me in the living room and raced to the 
wall with my tape measure. That 
painting had to fit. There was no place 
else it could go. 


COLLECTING AS A BUSINESS 


What really started it all was that 
I liked to build and rebuild houses. 
Every time I did a house I would buy 
a lot of things and then discover three 
pieces left over that I didn’t need, so 
I started to trade with various dealer 
acquaintances of mine. Eventually I 
began to know about prices. Every 
year I used to go to Capri to see my 
father, so I was in Europe a great 
deal, and I also spent a couple of 
months a year in New York. As I wan- 
dered around the antiques places, I 
found myself thinking, ‘‘What a great 
buy.” Originally I took things on con- 
signment, and then one day, about 
eight years ago, just decided to go 
into business. 

Collecting is almost a disease. The 
only thing that saved me was the fact 
that I had the sense to turn it into a 
business. And I find it so much better 
being in a business where your pleas- 
ure and work come together. Buying 
dissipates a lot of energy and you 
have the double satisfaction of ac- 
quiring things you like and using your 
judgment on their value. Turning a 
profit corroborates your feelings 
about your own collecting. 


hemum design complements a display of Chinese porcelain in open 
acock in stone heighten Mediterranean atmosphere in the Patio. 








FRONT COVER: An Italian trumeau and an unusual silver-gilt grotto chair are the focal points of Mr. Paanakker’s verdant Entry Hall. 


Photographed by Max Eckert 
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THE ANTIQUES MARKET 


Twice a year I spend a couple of 
months in Europe. In France my 
major source is one of the big auc- 
tions. And the Flea Market is still a 
top source, but you must really comb 
carefully. It takes a great deal of 
knowledge and you have to know 
instantly. The market in Europe is 
much faster than here, particularly in 
the Flea Market, where the dealers 
work on a small percentage and tre- 
mendous turnover, and the fluctua- 
tion of prices is apparent very quick- 
ly. In this country it’s hard to raise 
prices on things, but in Europe the 
newest price becomes the going rate 
almost immediately. 


Money is still loose in some circles, 
but there is no antique furniture, at 
least not the collectable pieces which 
were produced by a very few coun- 
tries in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries—Oriental, French 
and English. The Italians had little 
cabinet wood and what they made 
from it hasn’t held up. The German 
work is usually bastardized French 
and particularly unsalable. So now 
everybody wants to buy, and the sup- 
ply of fine things is limited. Many 
countries are still very naive. Japan 
certainly is, and South Africa is prob- 
ably the biggest buyer of bad furni- 
ture in the world. 

Opposite: Louis XV and Régence armchairs 
in the Living Room glow with tapestry and 
tiger velvet, both fabrics from Brunschwig 
& Fils. Wendelighting illuminates a Renais- 
sance painting over the Venetian sofa. 
Above: An antique bronze lamp and pierced 
vue-optique shade both heighten the elab- 
orate décor of the Library with its Queen 
Anne gaming table. Below: Another view 
of the living room reveals the strong archi- 
tectural presence of Ionic columns, an intar- 


sia marble top on a capital base and two 
dramatic French sphinxes carved in stone. 









































Opposite: Dominating a portion of the Living Room is a Charles 
II carved-wood mirror along with Italian paintings and a Roman 
bust. Iron and rock-crystal wall sconces, a Venetian console and 
club chairs covered with velvet accentuate the baroque flavor. 
Above: A collection of Georgian silver-mounted agate and tor- 
toiseshell boxes ornaments the top of a Queen Anne desk in the 
Master Bedroom. Casually displayed is an invitation to President 
Cleveland’s White House wedding, handwritten for that occasion. 
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Opposite: Verdant palms frame another view of the Living Room, revealing a signed pair 
of Louis XVI armchairs. Above: A graceful wrought-iron gate guards the Entrance Court. 


ON ACQUISITIONS 


The only reason I let anything go 
is if I find something else I like too 
much to pass up. My own collection 
is now at the point where, if I add 
something, I have to make room by 
letting something go — and then I just 
march it right down to the shop. 

Objects tend to wear off after a 
while, but there are certain things 
that you would never sell. Some ob- 
jects are good but replaceable. The 
variations on my Régence commode 
are almost endless. The buffet a deux 
corps is traditional furniture. It’s the 
offbeat piece you hang on to. You'll 
never find the chandelier or the Sus- 





tris painting again. I haven’t found a 
place for my set of Korean silk panels 
in this house, but I'll never sell them 
—there’s not much Korean art left. I 
bought them from one of MacAr- 
thur’s interpreters in Korea. 


ON FAVORITE OBJECTS 


The Sustris is one of those tri- 
umphs of the sea, with all the differ- 
ent products of the ocean. It’s an 


amazing painting, Italian baroque, 


though the artist was of Dutch de- 
scent. The Venetian sofa beneath it 
also has to do with the sea: the frame 


is carved into breaking waves, with 


ner is a chaise de malade. It has little 
metal poles that pull out to support a 
tray of food, and at one time it even 
had a chamber pot underneath. The 
pair of sea deities is marvelous. 


DIRECTING A COLLECTION 


I’m an eclectic collector if there 
ever was one. It’s curious that I’ve 
never collected more American 
things. It’s the houses I’ve had, really. 
If I had been living in Philadelphia, I 
would have collected Americana. I 
have never preconceived a house I 
was going to build. You have a certain 
reaction to the lot, which points you 
in a direction. 


ON DECORATING WITH 
A COLLECTION 


In working with a collection in a 
house, it’s a lot easier when you have 
a number of major things and work 
backward from them. In doing a 
house, the one thing you should look 
for is one important object. In my old 
apartment, that Dufour hand-printed 
screen was the focus and everything 
came from that. Some people never 
think about function, but I feel there 
must be a reason for everything. The 
walls in the bedroom are vermilion 
because there’s only one window. 
The living-room wallpaper is all 
leaves because I have no real garden. 


ON BUILDING HOUSES 


When I started building in Cali- 
fornia I met Bob Offenhauser. He is 
that rare architect who really listens. 
He’s incredibly gifted in taking your 
rough sketch and putting it together 
with what you say you want, and 
making it all not only work, but bal- 
ance. It’s made building houses a 
great pleasure. When I sold my last 
house, quite unexpectedly, I decided 
I wanted a convenient house. So I 
kept looking at conventional Beverly 
Hills houses. So many of them have 
the living room and dining room right 
on the street. Every time you want to 
sit or have dinner you either have to 


close the curtains or watch people 
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walking their dogs. Then I came 
across this house; it was practically 
derelict, but the moment I saw it I 
realized the architect had had the 
sense to put nothing on the street — 
all the rooms faced a courtyard. You 
can leave all the curtains open, al- 
ways look out. And since the site is 
on the wrong side of the street for 
the afternoon sun, he built on the 
back of the lot. The other good thing 
about it was the old service yard, 
with a washhouse. That gave me the 
room to build a master bedroom. 
The truth is, I really am ready to do 
my last house. I have never said, 
“This is the last,” but the next house 
could be it. One has only so much 
time, and the greatest drawback to 
building a house today is that you 
have to be there, and personal super- 
vision is the most time-consuming 
thing in the world. If you see a per- 
fectly well-done house, you know 
that somebody was there every single 
minute, whether it was the architect, 
the owner, the decorator, or whoever. 


OF POSSESSIONS 


One never really owns anything. 
The span of an individual’s posses- 
sion is so short in the life of the ob- 
ject. I like to think about the past and 
future lives of everything I have. # 





Opposite: An unusual carved wooden Vene- 
tian chandelier hangs over a Louis XV table 
in the Dining Room. Silver flatware, crystal 
glasses and floral plates give promise of a 
sumptuous cuisine. Boussac of France drap- 
ery fabric is from Edward Fields. Left: The 
Master Bedroom combines comfort and 
aesthetics with books at hand and English 
and American paintings on all sides. A 
Haitian spread covers the bed, beneath 
opulent hangings from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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RERRETERS 


NA GREEK VILLAGE... 


Athenian collector preserves 
Mediterranean antiquities and folk art 


yan a pull of the bellrope, a monas- 
tery bell is set a-clanging and, 
moments later, a small door in the 
massive gate swings open. Historic 
Pyrgi is revealed—its garden of daz- 
zling color, a wild profusion of flow- 
ers, herbs and blooming shrubs, and 
its complex of two towers and three 
low buildings, all felicitously en- 
twined about three courtyards. 

A gentleman advances, smiling. Jan 
Vorres, a tall, amiable and urbane 
Athenian, has created, together with 
architect M. Photiadis, this extraor- 
dinary rustic retreat. In its history- 
Jaden atmosphere, the biographer of 





Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, the 
Czar’s sister, can work undisturbed. 
“T’m now working on a life of Alci- 
biades, the controversial Athenian 
general and playboy during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. He was born very 
near here, and so was Demosthenes.” 

Situated in the hills of ancient At- 
tica, remote—but not too remote — 
from the city, this house gives Ian 
Vorres everything he needs: a resi- 
dence for himself, spacious rooms for 
entertaining, and, above all, a show- 
case for his vast collection of Greek 
arts and antiquities. Why, when and 
how did all this evolve? 


“In 1964, when I returned te 
Athens from Canada, where I h 
lived for fifteen years, I was appall 
at what I saw. My countrymen were 
destroying one of the most beautif , 
environments on earth by buildi 
cement blocks and eliminating 


tion. I own a flat in Athens, but I de= 
cided to find a residence outside the 
city, preferably a historic building 
that I could expand and restore. 1 
found it here, in Paiania. It was a clus-. 
ter of three houses anda stable, built 
when Greece was under Turkish) 
dominatio e 








“Before making any changes, I took 
perhaps a thousand photographs of 
the buildings in this area. Then I 
made a plan tying the four units to- 
gether. As the property is large, 
expansion was no problem. That 
wooded area contains five-hundred- 
year-old trees —cypress, pine and car- 
ob. In restoring these buildings, I 
relied wholly on local artisans and 
materials. The exterior walls, as you 
see, are built of stone. We used the 
dry construction method, without 
mortar, which is a dying art that only 
the old-timers understand. The other 
walls are made of stucco and white- 
washed, the traditional Aegean style.’ 

The atmosphere is perfect for en- 
tertaining. ‘In the winter, I give two 
or three receptions for about two 
hundred people, with lots of candles 
and all four fireplaces blazing. Other- 
wise I ask small groups of friends for 
tea. In the summer I give one or two 
receptions for about three hundred, 
during the full moon, so that my 
guests can enjoy the courtyards and 
garden. I serve red and white wines 
produced from my vineyards, half a 
mile from here.” 

Indoors, rounded arches indicate 
room divisions without actually di- 
viding, and more rounded arches 
frame windows. Smooth stone floors, 
rough-textured white walls, hand- 
hewn ceiling beams, handwoven rugs 
and curtains set the stage. Everything 
else belongs to history. 

“Although I’m a biographer, an art 
critic, a mewspaper correspondent 
and a businessman, I am, above all, 
a collector. Collecting, with me, is a 
mania. How long have I been this 
way? Oh, about ten years. But then, I 
inherited quite a bit. The things we 
call here laica, those objects one finds 
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ond. Joined in the background, 
a tower and village house dating from the Turkish occupation. Above, top: Entrance Court 
plants and flowering shrubs. Above, bottom: Living Room overlooks ancient atrium wall. 


Opposite: Millstones provide unusual sculpture for the lily p 


Photographed by |. loannides and L. Bartzioti 
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in the humblest households, I col- 
lected myself — things like wellheads, 
mortars, horse troughs, and those 
millstones in the garden. I made a 
dressing table out of a baker’s bread 
bin, and I treasure an old barber’s 
chair with a back that slides out. Al- 
most all the dining-room furniture 
| is made from old doors from Mace- 
donia. A piece of wild oak I'd bought 
to make a door was so beautiful I 
used it for a tabletop. When I first 
came here and started buying every- 
thing the villagers had thrown away, 
they called me o trelds Americanos 
{the crazy American), but now 
they’ve cut the trelos part. What is 
more, they don’t seem to be in such 
a hurry now to pull down, destroy, 
throw away.” 

More than half of one wall of a 
| large reception room is hung with a 
collection of decorative plates depict- 
ing scenes in the lives of Greek roy- 
alty, as well as historical and myth- 
ological topics— about four hundred 
in all. “I’ve only had these for six 
years, but I doubt that you could find 
_ even one today. I’m also a very keen 
/ collector of ancient Greek coins, and 
I believe my collection of these is one 
of the most comprehensive extant. 
But my most valuable possession is 
_ three pairs of carved and gilded wood 
icons, vimothirai, which are the doors 
to the inner sanctum of a Greek Or- 
_ thodox church. The most ancient ob- «5 
ject is this iron ax head,” he says, 
hefting the piece. “It’s from Thessaly, 
of the Bronze Age —3000 to 3500 B.C. 
I love the feel of it. 

“You know, eventually this com- 
| plex and its contents will be given to 
the village of Paiania as an ethnolog- 
ical museum. As soon as the word got 
round, crowds began turning up at 
| the main gate seeking admittance. It 
has become the gardener’s duty to 
) turn them away as gently as possible. 
He tells them that Mr. Vorres is alive 
and well, but after he dies they will 
be most welcome.” 









































Opposite: Rounded arches in the Living 
Room define individual areas without | 
restricting them. Above: A portion of 
Mr. Vorres’s extensive collection of 
Greek plates adorns space over door 
lintel. Left: Dining Room furniture is 
made from old Macedonian studded 
doors. On the wall is an 18th-century 
church reredos from northern Greece. 






















of an informal country atmosphere throughout. Above: 
ts from the Cyclades. Amphora dates from the 5th century B.C. 


Opposite: Exposed wooden beams in the Sitting Area are characteristic 


Tower Study is dramatized by a panel of 18th-century fanligh 
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Top: Local fabric and handwoven rugs in Guest Room add warmth, counterpointing rough 





walls. Above and right: Stone from Attica, statuary and wrought iron grace Courtyard. 
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The Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 
Will the others ever catch up? 


Mercedes-Benz has always en- 
gineered automobiles which are 
ahead of their time. Many of the 
concepts that put these automo- 
biles ahead were pioneered by 
Mercedes-Benz over 20 years 
ago. They are still not found in 
any American sedan. 


The 450SE has moved Mercedes- 
Benz even farther ahead. It has de- 
veloped the basic systems of the 
automobile to greater heights than 
any other sedan in Mercedes-Benz 
history. Will the other manufactur- 
ers ever catch up? Read the follow- 
ing. Then decide for yourself. 


Shape and size of the future 
The 450SE looks as if it were de- 


signed in a wind tunnel, not a styl- 
ing center. It was. Its aerodynamic 
design harnesses airflow instead of 
fighting it. 

On the outside, the 450SESedan 
is not as big as a full-sized Ameri- 
can car. The only thing big about 
this Mercedes-Benz is the amount 
of room inside. The 450SE is a five- 
passenger sedan with fully 20 cubic 
feet of trunk space. And its 25.4- 
gallon gas tank can give you about 
400 miles of cruising range. 
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The engine of tomorrow 


The engine in the 450SE is a sensible 
276-cubic inch V-8. An overhead cam- 
shaft design featuring computerized, 
electronic fuel injection, this clean 
burning engine delivers good mileage 
without paying a performance penalty. 
An engine others will strive for tomor- 


row — available in the 450SE today. 





The best handling 


Mercedes-Benz Sedan ever 
It’s almost unfair to compare a 


450SE’s handling with a domestic 
sedan’s. Each wheel on a 450SE is 
suspended separately. So, unlike all 
domestic sedans which continue to 
have the same basic wagon-type 
rear axle they have had for decades, 
the suspension of a 450SE is fully 
independent. 

Mercedes-Benz goes to great ex- 
pense and effort to initiate new sus- 
pension developments. They can 
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spell the difference between acci- 
dent and incident. Ahead of their 
time? Unfortunately, forother sedan 
owners, years ahead. Owners of the 
450SE, however, can call on these 
developments right now, and every 
time they take the wheel. 


Safety first 
The structure of the 450SE is the 


latest in a series of Mercedes-Benz 
developments of the patented rigid 
passenger cell/deformable extrem- 
ity construction. It is designed so 
that the front and rear extremities 
absorb force in the event of an 
impact, to help the passenger cell 
remain intact. 

One final thought. Today, when 
more than ever everyone is search- 
ing for lasting value, a Mercedes- 
Benz 450SE makes good sense. 
After all, an automobile which is 
years ahead of the rest today is far 
more likely to hold its 
value while the others 
are trying to catch up 
tomorrow. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 
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Among antiques of the 
eighteenth century, 
Pimme those of France 
Lie Wm exhibited such in- 
\4 dividual artistry 
22a and diversity of 
wy) gee form and char- 
acter that the 
connoisseur 
refers to this 
period as The Golden Age’’. 
The secretary pictured here in a 
Baker, Knapp & Tubbs showroom 
was reproduced from one in the 
Baker Museum. The arched cresting 
and incised mouldings faithfully fol- 
low the nuances of the original. 

The Bergére shown above, a most 
characteristic form of Louis XVI 
Seating, was first created to permit 
ladies of the day to sit comfortably 
while displaying their costumes to 
full effect. 

The Louis XV stool is also a delicate 
example of handcraftsmanship, as is 
the Empire refratschissoir, a table 
used in the dining room to chill wine. 

No other furniture requires such 
@ varied skills to faithfully reproduce. 
From sophisticated court furni- 


Key Efubts 
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Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los 


ture to provincial pieces of the coun- 
tryside, from the refined carving to 
the wood and painted finishes, au- 
thenticity rests in the hands of each 
Baker artist and craftsman. 

The Baker collections: French, 
Classic, English, American and Far 
East are displayed at the Baker, 
Knapp W Tubbs showrooms listed 
below. Your interior designer, furn- 
iture retailer or architect will intro- 
duce you to this unique source for 
fine furniture. 

You are invited to send $10 to 
Baker Furniture, The Merchandise 





Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654 for a 
400-page two volume casebound cat- 


alogue of over 1000 Baker designs. 


aker 
C= 


s, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 
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Palm Springs, California 
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a delightfully 
fresh approach to interiors 
by Mrs. Lewis Joseph 
a leading designer, formerly 

of B. Altman, New York. 





Palm Beach 
Interiors, INC. 


MRS. LEWIS JOSEPH, NSID 





i. 114 N. County Road, Palm Beach, Florida 33480 


Telephone 832-3461 ] 



























SAM F. JACKSON CO. 


announces 


BELLE of the BALL 





Limit — 500 / 12” 


$550 / Decorated 


To Laszlo Ispanky came the image of the universal belles of the 
ball — the enchantress at countless glittering events. He has cap- 
tured her timeless beauty, swirling about in sheer gaiety, in a 
porcelain radiant with the joy of youth. Contact us to reserve this 
beautifully valuable figure for you. Write us about any of your 
Ispanky needs. 


SAM F. JACKSON CO. 
417 University Blvd., Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 


Phone (205) 758-2711 
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AMERICAN INDIAN 


continued from page 49 


and the goings-on of the Spanish Armada. The American 
Indian and such would have to wait. 
Moods toward the Indian changed, as they still do, mer- 


curially, from admiration to benevolence, to fear, — 


to cynical disrespect and back again. Even our Man of 
Enlightenment, Benjamin Franklin, suggested that the 
vexations of the Indian problem could be solved by rum, 
an agent of Providence, ‘‘to extirpate these savages in 
order to make room for the cultivation of the earth.” In 
the nineteenth century the Dartmouth College song, 
‘“‘Eleazar Wheelock,” may have had an amusing lilt that 
has now gone flat: 

O, Eleazar Wheelock was a very pious man; 

He went into the wilderness to teach the Indian, 

With a Gradus ad Parnassum, a Bible, and a drum, 

And five hundred gallons of New England rum.... 

Eleazar was the faculty, and the whole curriculum 

Was five hundred gallons of New England rum. 





Signed A. H. Meta-Koosega, A Chippeway Warrior. From McKen- 
ney and Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America. Colored litho- 
graph 18” x 12”, 1836. Courtesy, Bennett and Marshall, Los Angeles. 
Back in the 1820s it occurred to some people that the 
Indian was a rapidly vanishing race, what today we 
might call ‘‘an endangered species.’ It was the custom 
then for Indian chiefs to journey to Washington to meet 
with “The Great White Father” to receive the honor of 
his Peace Medal and negotiate treaties and settlements 
with the government. On these occasions they posed for 
artists to save their likenesses for posterity. Some 
government officials sensed that the establishment of an 

Indian Portrait Gallery might be politically mollifying. 
Thomas L. McKenney, former Superintendent of 
Indian Trade, was appointed as head of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs from 1824 to 1830, where he implemented 
his plans for a National Indian Portrait Gallery, and by 
1858 the gallery had one hundred forty-five paintings, 
most by Charles Bird King. After it moved to the Smith- 
sonian to join some two hundred Indian paintings by 
John Mix Stanley, however, on January 15, 1865, a fire 
destroyed the entire Indian portrait collection. Only a 
few paintings escaped the holocaust, but by good luck, 
continued on page 128 
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tern connoisseurs and 

sctors are looking to the East 
‘—to the rich and varied 

age of peoples whose 
uries-old art forms have 
ree to this day, and are still 
le for you to find. If only you 
first find the right guidance 
ETON slew 

| can, with Orientations. 
CLS provides a full 

erage of the art and antiques 
sia and the Pacific: everything 
/ introductory articles for the 
/-¢nner to specialist articles for 
) olexpert. It points out the 
joblls, and highlights the 

| Jortunities. And its publishers 
| continually attempting to locate 
/ as of particular interest to its 
Bus 
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You are a regular subscriber to Architectu 
art and antiques, and could well be a collecto 
the world, and to see it for yourself. And wh f 

that you share other thinking people's fascination with Chin 


You are, in fact, a person who would ap 
by us here, at Architectural Digest, that looks at Asi 
that brings into focus every aspect of that region in a 





ntations is a magazine that you will enjoy reading Ca olla / 
re, and keep to read, and refer to, again and again.” eee os 
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SCOVERY OF ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
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Culture 


To the visitor, Asia wears a mask 
—a mask of strange faces, strange 
customs and strange tongues. 


Orientations takes you behind the 
mask. It explores, and leads you 
to an understanding of, the oldest 
and subtlest civilisations of man. 
Whether it is returning to the 
beginnings, to the roots of a 
people's traditions and beliefs, or 
guiding you into modern times, 
to see the changes that the years 
have wrought, Orientations will 
bring you closer to a knowledge 
and an appreciation of Asia and 
the Pacific—that incredibly varied 
region that houses over one half 
of the world’s population. 





a is your personal discovery of Asia and the Pacific 
jmonthly escape from 20th century America. 
pxpertise comes naturally, because it is edited by professional 
nalists who were born, and who live, in the region— working, 
writers and photographers of international standing. 

from the first (January 1970) issue. the publishers of 
jntations have insisted on a quality of printing and general: 
entation that would be frankly unaffordable in the West. 
result is a magazine that is unlike any other magazine in 
world. 114” by 84” in size, it is (like Architectural Digest) 
oe bound’, in a strong, laminated cover. It contains some 
ar most of them in full color. i ens 
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The comprehensive history of the 
lands and peoples of Asia and the 
Pacific has yet to be written. 

And it seems unlikely that the 
writing of it could ever be 
completed, as long as new 
discoveries continue to make their 
alterations and additions. 


Orientations delves back into the 
events of the past, and keeps pace 
with the developments of today. 
Chronicling the lives of the 
foreigners who brought their 
influences to the region... 
assessing the significance of tresh 
evidence, and challenging the 
validity of the old... month by 
month, piece by piece, 
Orientations shapes a more than 
2,000-year kaleidoscope of triumph 
and tragedy. 


-much more than a passing interestin© 
vant to find out all you can about.the rest of. © 
and travel are concerned; chances are SS: 
a_and the East, and with all things Oriental. 
















ciate Orlentations—a unique magazine. recently discovered 
Cuerlelhile through the eyes and minds of experts: a magazine 
wealth of well-informed editorial and lavish illustration. 


Travel 


Well-known interior designer 
William PahImann has traveled 
extensively in the East. He knows 
the region well. and he obviously 
likes it. “lf you are in a position 
to travel, go there,’ he wrote in 

a recent, widely-syndicated article. 
“And if you have already been, 

or can't go, | recommend that you 
read as much as you can on the 
subject. From my standpoint. one 
of the best things you can read is 
a magazine called Orientations... 
| am hoarding my copies... and 
friends who insist on borrowing 
them have to sign them out, like 
in a library.” 


Reading about travel in 
Orientations is an unusually 
satisfactory substitute for travel 
itself. Because Orientations goes 
beneath the glossy-brochure 
surface of Asia and the Pacific to 
give you a scent of the breath that 
gives the region life. 
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Your personal discovery of Asia and the Pacific. 


For just US $24.00 a year. 


To: Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Boks Angeles , California 90036, U.S.A. 


A one-year (12-issue) subscription to Orientations costs US$24.00—an ~~ 
anaes it that opens the way to your personal discovery of the land can 
‘ASia and the Pacific; a discovery, in words and pictures 
] fashions, food and exotica of the oldest and 
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How to be a 


WORLD TRAVELER 


other travelers envy 


There are two kinds of travelers in this world: those that plod around, 
guidebooks-in-hand to the regular run of tourist restaurants, hotels, 
resorts, beaches, etc.; and then there are those who always seem to 
know about things that are never in the guidebooks, who are always 
out ahead of everyone else, who seem to know about the newest art 
show, the newest play in London, that handsomely restored private 
villa, the opening of the racing season, the semi-private gardens, the 
little off-the-track inns and museums, new and attractive resorts and 
restaurants that most people have never even heard of, special concerts, 
lectures, and even an occasional reception before an opening. 

These people obviously move in an entirely different travel world. 
How do they know about these things? Where do they get their in- 
formation? 

They read Passport, the privately published monthly newsletter for 
world travelers who travel a lot, who are intellectually curious, and 
who make a point of being up-to-the-minute on interesting things that 
are going on all over the world, whether it be in the area of public 
affairs, art, music, fashion, business, or sport. 

They are not much concerned whether something is “in” or not, but 
rather that it is interesting and worthwhile. It could be a recently 
restored Palladian villa, a rare collection of Meissen or Sevres or 
Chinese Porcelain, a backstage lecture on an unusual opera, an attrac- 
tive restaurant or ski resort — or just a pleasant quiet inn on a fishing 
stream in Ireland. 

Passport is completely independent. It has no connection with any 
hotel or airline, and it’s not supported by advertising, so it’s very blunt 
about things. One of its most unusual features is that it warns readers 
about hotels, restaurants, and resorts that have become crowded, 
spoiled, and tip-hungry; airlines that always run late; cruise ships that 
are dirty and give grudging service; Greek island yachts that should 
be avoided at all costs. 

Obviously, this brings many unfriendly letters from places it can’t 
say anything good about, but it also brings loads of grateful letters 
from readers who have been spared travel disappointments — even 
disasters. A typical letter: “Can’t thank you enough for warning us 
about that hotel we almost stayed at. Please renew our subscription 
at once.” 

You'll really like this unusual straight-talking, informative 12-page 
monthly newsletter. It gives you an unbelievable amount of travel 
information in one year — and a subscription is only $25. A six-month 
trial, only $15. Money refunded at any time during the course of the 
subscription if you’re not completely satisfied. 

But your best bet is to take it for a year. Right off you save $5. 
You have the money-back guarantee — and in addition you receive a 
free copy of a fascinating little handbook for discerning world travelers 
entitled 25 Interesting World Travel Ideas for People Who Aren’t 
Sure Where They Want To Go. 

Mail the coupon today and start your subscription at once. It’s an 
ideal gift. 


; Vos... I'd like to be right up-to-the-minute on all the intriguing things 
happening around the world so | can make better travel plans. 


| Please start my Passport subscription at once for 1-year at $25, full, 
money-back guarantee at any time during the course of the subscription 
if | am not completely satisfied. ALSO, | will receive a free copy of your 

| handbook for discerning world travelers entitled 25 Interesting World 
Travel Ideas for People Who Aren't Sure Where They Want To Go. 





with your 
1-year 
| subscription 






| PASSPORT ° 20 N. Wacker Drive 
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AMERICAN INDIAN 


continued from page 126 


in 1838 McKenney and James Hall had made lithographs 
of the paintings, now the only relics of what was once a 
precious national heritage. 

The American native had another strong advocate in 
artist George Catlin (1796-1872), whose work, unlike that 
of his famous contemporary Carl Bodmer, was keyed by 
enormous enthusiasm and passionate admiration for the 
life and manners of the Indian. Wide attention, especially 
in Europe, greeted the publication of Catlin’s North 
American Indian Portfolio in 1844. If ever the Indian had 
a press agent it was Catlin. His talent as an artist may be 
open to question, but never his importance as an accurate 
recorder of authentic Indian ways (page 49). A wanderer 
among the tribes for eight years, from 1832 to 1839, he 
was the passionate apostle of the Indian, in pictures and 
purple prose. 

Painters of Indians flourished during the next half 
century, when the memorable artist Henry F. Farny 
(1847-1916) emerged. In his prime, he was the expansive 
American, huge in height and girth, a rattling good story- 
teller and after-dinner speaker, friend of General U. S. 
Grant, General Nelson Miles and President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Schoolchildren loved Farny as the illustrator 
of their now-famous McGuffey’s Readers; the public 
knew him for his enthusiastic and informative illustra- 
tions for Harper’s Weekly and others (page 48). 

Of the same generation as Farny, Alexander Davidson 
(1833-1887), a Scot, was best known for his illustrations 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Waverly novels. His romantic paint- 
ing Iroquois Indian Wigwam (page 46) is true to its time 
and, of course, laden with atmosphere and absorbing 


detail, the ‘‘marvelous and uncommon incident’”’ so 


beloved by the Victorians. An irony of history has for- 
gotten that the Iroquois, to stop intertribal bloodshed, 
had designed their highly civilized union of “The Five 
Nations,” a lesson not lost on the Founding Fathers of 
the United States. 

Although most painters of the Indian were attracted 
to the active, dramatic tribes of the Great Plains, late 
in the nineteenth century a group of artists settled in 
New Mexico, in the quiet around Taos. Famous now as 
‘The Taos Ten,” for the most part they painted the local 
Indians, who have imperturbably retained most of their 
own culture (E. I. Couse, page 47). 

Cameras as well as canvas recorded the life and man- 
ners of Indians as the tribes retreated before tides of 
settlers. The pioneer photographer faced into the western 
wilderness, lugging heavy wooden cameras, tentlike dark- 
rooms, tripods, dishes, pails, chemicals, often his own 
water. In 1893, Edward Curtis, twenty-three years old, set 
himself an almost superhuman task: to record in photo- 
graphs and text all remaining information on the Indians, 
in those days regarded as a vanishing race. By 1903 


continued on page 130 
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“WILLOW” from our new American China Trade Collec- 
tion of distinguished decorative fabrics inspired by the 
artifacts and documents in The Museum of the Ameri- 
can China Trade, Milton, Mass. Write for color brochure. 


AlKE/OR 


Fine Decorative Fabrics 
979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms in all principal cities 
Purchases thru your interior designer or dealer 


BP 








You can hear the quality of this vintage Bracket Clock 
every quarter hour: the pure tones of its Westminster 
Chimes are enhanced by the rich resonance of thick 
solid black walnut in the cabinet-maker case. 
Lasting accuracy is ensured by a genuine Erhad Jauch 
8-day keywind movement of solid brass and nickeled 
steel, with jeweled escapement. Your descendants will 
rely upon it with the same confidence you will! 
The dial is solid brass with silvered hour ring. 


Sold subject to your approval after using 30 days. 
ry (If you are not well pleased, 


return clock for full refund.) 















$179 
delivered. 


Send check or use 
Master Charge or 
BankAmericard. 
Ala. res. add 4% tax. 


Do-It-yourself 
kits available 


Brochur 


w 
CROWN CLOCK 


O. Drawer G-17 
hope, Ala. 36532 





AMERICAN INDIAN 


continued from page 128 


Curtis had fallen short not only of his goal but of cash. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, however, had an interest in Indians 
which turned into money for Curtis to continue his work, 
finished in 1930, some forty thousand negatives later. 
The twenty volumes of text and twenty portfolios of 
photographs, North American Indians, is a monument of 
American history, ethnology and photographic art. His 





EDWARD S. CURTIS. Oto, Old Eagle. Original photograph from 
The North American Indians 153/s" x 111/2", 1927. 
Courtesy, Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, Los Angeles. 


portrait of Old Eagle captures the stony pride of an Oto 
Indian bearing the token honors of two civilizations: the 
grizzly-bear-claw necklace marks him a notable hunter 
and chief; the Peace Medal of Abraham Lincoln signifies 
a presidential honor reserved by custom to distinguished 
Indians since the time of Washington. 

For five centuries white artists, writers and story- 
tellers have recorded their impressions of the American 
Indian. On his part, the Indian’s most eloquent self- 
testimony, swift, powerful, epic in grandeur, has been 
in few words. Thus, in 1855, when Chief Seattle sur- 
rendered the lands upon which his namesake city was 
later built, he declared: 

“But why should I mourn at the untimely fate of my 
people? Tribe follows tribe, nation follows nation.... 

‘But when the last red man shall have become a myth 
among the white men... when your children’s children 
think themselves alone in the field, the store, upon the 
highway, or in the silence of the pathless woods, they 
will not be alone. In all the earth there is no place dedi- 
cated to solitude. At night when the streets of your cities 
are silent and you think them deserted, they will throng 
with the returning hosts that once filled them and still 
love this beautiful land. The white man will never be 
alone. Let him be just and deal kindly with my people, for 
the dead are not powerless. Dead, I say? There is no 
death. Only a change of worlds.” & 
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Gut out this fabric and hang it on your wall. 


Take a blank wall. Any blank wall. There’s a lot you can do with it with fabric. 
You can stripe it, checker it, plaid it, print it, paisley it, or polka dot it. 
Krupnick has an enormous selection of fabrics, including textures, prints, and crewels, in all your favorite colors. 
Just get in touch with one of the sixteen Krupnick showrooms across the country and tell them 
what you and your imagination have in mind. Chances are they'll have it in stock. 
Imagine that. 


BG eg veg ie 


Wholesale Decorative Fabrics & Wallcoverings since 1928. 


Home Office: Union, N.J. (201) 687-1400/New York City, D&D Bldg. (212) 832-2727/Miami, 40th St. (305) 576-0394 
and in 15 principle cities, United States, Canada and Europe. 











Consider the 
care-free, permanent 
beauty of 
Burmateak 
furnitureby © 





Benches and suites for patios, gardens and parks. 


Lister patio and garden furniture of Burma teak weathers _ forested banks of the Irrawaddy River. Individual pieces 
through all four seasons to a beautiful silver-grey. Oran _or entire suites of Lister Burma teak furniture add a 
application of any teak dressing will preserve the rich decidedly different enhancement to any broad terrace or 


golden tones. Either way, | 


2s. Either way, Lister Burma teak furniture lawn setting, or intimate outdoor conversational corner. Lister Burma teak “Mendip” 
will last a lifetime. The components of each piece of furniture are SE ene eS 
A wide choice of sivles and si of hench « Wai : . a we Warwick’’, “‘Severn’’, 
A wide choice of styles and s of bench seats, precision trimmed and fitted for rigid stability in the “Amberley”, “Burford” — 
hairs and tables are ex \ fr tradition of i a ney : : a 
cnairs tables are €x om radition of quality by which Lister is known worldwide. variously available in 4’, 5’, 
tim led along th Write for free full-color brochure. 6’ and 8" lengths. All have 
matching chairs. 


4 DIVISION OF HAWKER SIDDELEY INC 
re Drive, Lake Success, L.I., N.Y. 11040 « Tel.: (516) 437-6800 
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THE INSPIRATION FOR BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS... 
Elegance in design combined with imaginative color com- 
binations brings an exciting look to interiors that express 
the beauty of Greeff. Three new collections designed to en- 
hance your decorating schemes include “OF ORNAMENTS 
& ARABESQUES”, a distinctive group of fabric designs that 
recreate the timeless artistry of the great classic ornaments 
of the past; “DIAPHANOUS FLOWERS”, a fresh and light 
hearted floral collection that captures the rare beauty of 
nature’s flowers and ‘THE NATURE SKETCH BOOK” au- 
thentic flora and fauna shown as pages from an artist's 
sketch book. Shown is Mysterious Cadence, from a trilogy 
of Orient inspired prints coordinated in both color and 
design. 
Available through interior designers or decorating de- 
y ‘ine stores. Send 25¢ for color brochure 
| a COC Re - ae 4 5 1g G new collections. 
FE PEL way as. / A leading sc for coordinated fabrics, wallcoverings, Car- 
; oe ’ ets, handcraftec ’. Carter fabrics for fine curtains. 
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55 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 


; re n Francisco * Los Angeles * onto * London * a 
Showrooms: New York ° I fae Bele eH ; ; palteiy 
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All units built te 
side 
materials 
manufactured « All refrig or or 
bottom or side * Built-in ice make 


SEND 25¢ FOR BUILT-IN REF! 
SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO., BOX 4130, M 


Functional disguises in hom 


eases, 


Be 


2pth to fit flush with cabinets « Front & 


yr « Use wood, plastic, leather or other 
models * Largest capacity home units 
ombination models * Freezer on 
ally tested for total performance 
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wailhex 
a faithful reproduction of a European antique, 
flawlessly executed in cast aluminum and lovingly 
hand finished in white, black, verde green, pewter or 
bone. 14”x 23” high latch front has classic nymph 
and child in heavy bas relief. 12”x 8”x 4” deep 


rear wood mail container. Ready to mount proudly 
at your front door. $39.95 plus $2.80 postage 


California addresses add 6% tax »« Send check, BA or MC charge. 
Our catalog is $1.; free with order. 


550 Powell 
Dept. AD94 
San Francisco 
Cal. 94108 
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~ The Nada eel tettie Original Handmade Designs 


Background Byatt ian skolor Left from top—Mishkin, Oushak. Floral Border. Yazd 
“Trellis Vine, Kazak 


Etamtaracerel tory collection of 53 stock designs. Made in ite 
Nelda elmer -Hirat cele) (a 
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Today you can still buy 
the finest champagne 
the world has ever known. 


G.H.MUMM & C° 


COLE OF hAS 


REIMS. 


FRANCE 











CHAMPAGNE Brur 


RED IN US PATENT OFFICE 


Mumms the word. 
Always will be. 


IMPORTED BY BROWNE VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. AND SAN FRANCISCO, CA 


TWO GREY HILLS 


Southwestern 
Primitive Crafts 
Two Grey Hills hand woven Navajo rugs 
natural wool colors of black, white, prey 
brown. A vanishing indigenous art from the 
finest weavers of the Navajo country. Color 
ful Yeibichais, geometrics, Storm patterns 
Genuine hand woven Navajo rugs from $50 
Pueblo pottery, contemporary New Me 
Santos. Send $1.00 for catalog. 


CHAPULIN 
Route 1, Box 187 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501, U.S.A. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
PREVIEWS 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1974 


THE INTERIOR-DESIGN SCENE 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 
GORE VIDAL — Exclusive views of his spa- 
cious retreat in Italy, high above the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 


PARISIAN Henri Samuel —The first appear- 
ance in the United States of the legendary 
designer’s designer who orchestrates high art 
and period style for his own relaxed city 
ensemble overlooking the Seine, and his more 
traditional place in the French countryside. 


SOHO LOFT —Purist Anthony N. Tyson 
master-plans and crafts a classic New York 
space in this newly revived area of Manhattan. 


SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN by Joseph Paul 
D’Urso—The award-winning architect-of-the- 
avant-garde’s interiors are a primer of bare- 
boned white space, rendered delicate with 
greenery. 


ALSO LONDON...ROME... 
PALM BEACH... 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


RUSSELL LYNES on leisure and style. 


THE COMFORTABLE California resi- 
dence of the Bob Newharts. 


THE COLLECTORS — Enriched by a highly 
regarded folk-art collection, recently exhibited 
at the Whitney Museum, the Jacob Kaplans’ 
Manhattan and Long Island homes form a 
warm iconography of fine-art appreciation. 


ART AND ANTIQUES 


SUPER REALISTS — Our present revisited 
in paintings. VERMEIL OBJECTS—tThe 
gilded “economy of kings.” ANTIQUE 
DOLLS ~ fragile beauty, well loved. 


AND MORE... 
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Nostalgic fabrics for decorating, authentically reproduced 
from designs that arrived via clipper ships at New York’s South 
Street Seaport in the late 18th through mid 19th centuries. 
Companion wallcoverings are also in this collection. 


Available through interior designers and these and other fine stores: 
Lord & Taylor, L. S. Ayres & Co., Hahne & Co., The Wm. Hengerer Co., 
Stix Baer & Fuller, Joseph Horne & Co., The H. S. Pogue Co., Sibley 
Lindsay & Curr, Stewart & Co. (Balt.), Stewart Dry Goods. 


SGHUMAGHER 


F.Schumacher & Co.,939 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.10022 
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® TENDER MOMENT ETCHINGS 
; by 

Atnt 
Designer of the annual Franklin Mint ; 
Mether’s Day Plate F 


“Sleep, Little Baby” 
9” x12” e Sepia 
Matted $110.00 
Framed $175.00 





COPYRIGHT © IRENE SPENCER 1974 
Connoisseur Edition of 100 impressions; one 
edition only. Prices shown include delivery. 
; California residents please add 6% sales tax. 
” IRENE SPENCER 
2115 Monte Vista Dr. * Vista, California 92083 4, 





Antique Bessarabian flatweave, tones of beige and brown, 15’ x 21’ 


Fel POLLOCI Kk 


703 North La Cienega Boulevard 


A nd 


Associates 


Los Angeles 90069 ntique Rugs & 
(213) 659-2525 nishings 
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TAPESTRIES 


continued from page 82 


record sums as that of the Brussels tapestry which sold 
last year in London for the equivalent of $90,000. Never- 
theless, it is virtually impossible to buy a work of the 
eighteenth century or earlier for less than about $2,000 
to $3,000, unless it is in poor condition or under eight feet 
square, in which case it is probably a fragment. Prices are 
highest for works of the early sixteenth century, decreas- 
ing to a low point around the middle to late seventeenth 
century, and then rising until the late eighteenth century. 
The drop in price for seventeenth-century tapestries has 
to do with the fact that this was an extremely prolific 
period. In addition to being in overabundant supply, these 
tapestries tend to be quite large, unsuitable for today’s 
low-ceilinged interiors, while many have heavy-handed 
religious or biblical themes. 


The rebirth of interest in antique tapestries is certainly 
exciting and laudable in many ways. The exhibition and 
transportation of original material so unique and irre- 
placeable, however, needs to be very carefully and cau- 
tiously considered. Ultraviolet light permanently fades 
the colors in tapestries, rugs and other textiles. Thus, it 
is of the utmost importance that they never be hung where 
they will be touched by direct sunlight. If any natural 
light is present, some sort of transparent filtering material 
should be used to screen out ultraviolet rays. Unscreened 
fluorescent lighting also has a high incidence of rays in 
the ultraviolet spectrum and should be avoided. 

Tapestries should be repaired only by specialists and 
should never be dry-cleaned, but rather washed with 
pure, nondetergent soap and distilled water under the 
direction of an expert. 

Some of the most common problems in the preserva- 
tion of tapestries have to do with how they are hung. 
Basically, stress should never be placed on the threads 
themselves. Instead, tapestries must be reinforced with 
backing which evenly distributes pressure and allows 
hanging devices to be attached to the supporting material 
rather than to the tapestry itself. 

Despite the small proportions of modern living spaces, 
tapestries are an extremely practical decorating device. 
First, they act as marvelous insulation against noise. Part 
of the tranquillity associated with tapestries is due to the 
quiet they create in the galleries where they are hung. 
This factor can be put to good use in noisy halls and in 
rooms with sharp echoes, or what we generally call 
‘bright sound.” But more important is their rare antique 
beauty, which can turn the faceless anonymity of life 
today into something gracious, warm and inviting. 





Noted authority T. Pelham Miller is currently preparing a 
book on Franco-Flemish tapestries from approximately — 
1450 to 1515, with special attention to the Hunt of the Uni- 
corn series at The Cloisters, in New York City. 












A gate for your 
patio or garden 
that combines 
hand wrought 
scrolls with 
age olde cast 
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GAZI 
Custom Ironwork Our Specialty 


La Fucnte 


Ornamental Ironwork & Patio Shop 
3145 TUGKER-NORCROSS ROAD 
AT CHAMBLEE-TUCKER ROAD 
TUCKER; GEORGIA 30084 


a diviston of Georgia Metal Products 







404-938-4777 








A COLONIAL RESTORATION 


One of the finest examples of American heritage in the sloping, 
wooded country north ef Baltimore ... literally out of another time 
and piace. A reconstruction that has been written up in magazines, 
including Antiques ... and recorded in the Library of Congress. The 
original house was built by Dr. David Ross in 1749 ... doomed to be 
razed in 1957 to make way for a highway. Fortunately, pictures and 
measurements were taken and floor plans drawn. Bricks, hardware, 
flooring, panelings and handmade nails were salvaged and stored. 
The present owner, in 1962, had the old house lovingly reassembled 
here on ten acres, and enlarged with a new wing, garden, tiered 
cascade and pool. Concessions to contemporary comfort are so 
subtly understated, so cleverly camouflaged that the overall effect is 
Colonial American. The 1734 guest house also has been reconstruc- 
ted. Illustrated brochure AD-11116 available on request. 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Realtors 


Canal Square. °1054 31st St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
Phone: (202) 338-3511 


49 East 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 10022 - (212) 758-2630 



























If you’d like the full picture 
of how our Florentine 
Collection can add the 

elegance of classic wrought 

iron to your indoor dining, 
send $1.00 to Woodard, 

Dept. AD 94, Owosso, Mich. 

48867. We'll rush you color 

catalogs, decorating ideas, 

and the name of the store 

near you that carries our 
indoor and outdoor collections. 


Woodard. It’s more 
than furniture... it’s 
a way of life. 
Just ask Arnold Palmer. 
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Lee L. Woodard Sons, Inc., Owosso, Mich. 48867 
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ATCHNItCCtural LALIZCST 
Announces 


“Hiditor’s Choice” 


The Greatest Books of the World on the Art of Beautiful Living 


The editors of Architectural Digest in their daily course of research and editing refer to a vast number of 
books. They’ve literally culled thousands. They’ve compared the texts to find the most authoritative. They’ve 
compared illustrations to find the most beautiful and authentic. Here are their book choices. As a result, you will own 
the finest currently available on the subject. All are oversize, beautifully hand bound, with stock, color and printing 
standards comparable to Architectural Digest. 


‘*Editor’s Choice’’ is Not a Book Club. Limited to Architectural Digest readers, it is a convenient service 
that brings to your attention outstanding new books, difficult-to-find books, the beautiful and interesting books 
you’ve always wanted to own. The best in the world. Each issue of Architectural Digest will offer a new and different . 
selection of books. There are no membership fees. Nor are you required to purchase a prescribed number of books. | 


TWO SELECTIONS FROM A 13 VOLUME SERIES ON HISTORY OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: 


LT TSE 1. RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE Peter Murray 


Poter Murray 
; RENAISSANCE = j 
ARCHITECTURE 











| An engrossing documentation of the rebirth and flowering of the 
| creative spirit that marked two centuries of exceptional architec- 
tural brilliance. Professor Murray examines Brunelleschi, 
Raphael, Giulio Romano, Michelangelo, and Palladio, Sansovino, 
Sanmicheli. Hundreds of beautiful photographs are featured with 
many dramatic views never before published. Fascinating 
biographies of the architects supplement informative writing. 


401 pages. 537 photographs. 1114 x 10”. $35.00. 
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3. STUDIO DICTIONARY OF 


DESIGN AND DECORATION | 
Introduction by Robert Harling ¢ 




















ac Illustrated international dictionary to 
& the appreciation of architecture and 
we decorative arts from recorded history to”) 
® E the present. Over 2,000 entries cover 
& 2. BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE architects, buildings, designers, crafts 
a Christian Norberg-Schulz and related subjects. Information on 
& A fascinating look at the Seventeenth Century when periods and design styles from all over 
we the power and prestige of Europe’s Popes and kings the world on furniture, china, glass, 
& woe at their height. The evolution of churches, ae wood ner fabre ee f 
eee a & palaces and baroque town planning is discussed in NANCUCE ANS» 2h TOUS ET Olea aos 
pean aaee ed A detail. Photographs of hundreds of the finest buildings, Bas Dae ee 2,000 
5 shire Blvd. | 
: sree & floor plans, biographies and notes complement inter- SEO aes : 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 *» esting, authoritative reporting. 407 pages. 
Please send me the following NS 395 B/W illustrations. 1114 x 10”. $35.00. 
Architectural Digest ‘‘Editor’s x 
Choice” Book Selections: 7 . 
ota 
Quan Price *» 
1. Renaissance Architecture @ $35.00 SK 
2. Baroque Architecture @ $35.00 a ae 
3. Dictionary of Design & How to Order. Fill in the coupon 
and Decorating @ $28.50 ; a with the quantity of each book 
4. The Art of Walt Disney @ $45.00 _ we selected and the total price. Please send 
s ae £95 = : 
: eee @ ae. iz SK your check with your order. Architec- 
2 ee & $12.50 % tural Digest will pay shipping charges. 
a ac $27.! | i << Your order 1s guaranteed and, if for any 
8. The Art of Jewelry @ $25.00 & reason letel isfi d, 
| dove 230 ape you are not completely satisfie 
A aes Architecture @$35.00  — ee, “Sc you may return your selections within 
- The Dolli@ $35.00 = wid ' a ~< 10 days and we will gladly return 
11.7 ieee Cements OF Furniture Address ae *&. your money in full. 
in Color @ $19.95 eee : Cie Ne 
California residents please add 6% Sales Tax. os << 
Check enclosed for TOTAL __ a. State Zip x’ 
7 x 
| j | = me SN A se ss es es 
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XCLUSIVE 


Book S clack for 
ur Readers Only 


Through our selections, you can augment your own book collection to build an extraordinary private library 
on the arts. Comparable to none. With your collector’s instinct, your appreciation of the arts, and for stimulating 
enrichment, owning these books has great rewards. Beyond the ‘pleasure of knowledge, the pleasure of beauty, you 
have the warm satisfaction of providing a more complete and richer cultural background for your family—and the 
ownership of what may well be “‘collector’s items. 

Make your selections today. Enlarge your library with the world’s finest books on the arts, interior design and 
good living. They make luxurious gifts, so why not order extra editions? 
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4. THE ART 
OF WALT DISNEY 
Christopher Finch 

The editors offer this-lavish, outstanding 
book as a tribute to one of the great 
creators of our time, who beyond creating 
new entertainment, captured the imagi- 
nations of millions, perhaps the greatest 
art of all. The entire world of Disney 
lives in this enthralling book from Steam- 
boat Willie, 1928, to Disneyland and 
Disney World. Includes unpublished 
drawings, paintings, photographs. 458 pages, 
351 color plates. 1034 x 1314". $45.00. 





8. THE ART OF JEWELRY 
Graham Hughes 


A stunning presentation of 
jewelry covering all ages from 
Egypt, the Renaissance, the 18th 
Century to the riches of modern 
times. Included are treasures of 
Persia, African gold and the 
magnificent uncountable wealth 
of India. The value and meaning 
of jewels is examined and some 
fascinating questions raised. A 
magnificent account on a little- 
known subject. 248 pages. 56 
color pages. 914 x 12”. $25.00. 


5. CHAMPAGNE 

William I. Kaufman 
The glory of champagne, the 
region and the people is beauti- 
fully honored. From early culti- 
vation of the vines by the Gauls 
to the modern exaltation of this 
wine aristocrat as an emblem of 
celebration. Discover how this 
wine of Popes and kings has 
taken its place in history and 
how history has paid homage to 
champagne in legend, romance 
and art. A superb addition for 
the wine lover and gourmet. 


P > “x,,212 pages, 70 in color. 


LO x 14”. $25.00. 





9. MODERN 

ARCHITECTURE 

IN COLOR 

Werner Hofmann and 

Udo Kultermann 
Three stylistic prototypes—a 
cast-iron factory (1848), the Crys- 
tal Palace (1851), and the Red 1 
House (1859) are ‘themes used to 
trace the development of modern 
architecture. Included is the 
work of world-renowned archi 
tects: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Gaudi, Grop us, Le Corbus! 
Tange, others. Comprehensi 
background for a fuller apprecié 
tion of design. 528 pages ( 


100 plans. R24 x 


t 





6. TABLE SETTINGS 
Patricia Easterbrook 
Roberts 

All the elements in the setting of 

a table to entertain with origi- 

nality and style. The changing 

fashions of table settings are 
traced over the centuries from 
country to country. Informative 
reference on etiquette, photo- 
graphs of place settings, center- 
pieces, china, glass, silver, linen. 

Everything you need for creative 

entertaining. 271 pages. 34 color 

pages. 814 x 11”. $12.50. 





10. THE DOLL 
Carl Fox 
The meaning and history of dolls 
around the world, capturing their 
spirit « and providing a wealth of 
A book to delight 
oth child and adult, collector 


nformation. 


ind historian. A glowing testimony 
© the companions of childhood, 

1uman craftsmanship and imagi- 
70 color pages. 


ation. 336 pages. 


¢ 11144”. $35.00. 






7. SHELLS 
William K. Emerson 


A magnificent artistic achieve- 
ment. 240 superb photographs 
present an impressive cross- 
section of the most beautiful shells 
in the world. Authoritative text 
describes the characteristics of 
each shell type and how it is 
shaped to its own environmental 
conditions. Unparalleled reference 
for the collector. 292 pages. 32 
color 208 B/W. 10 x 1234". $27.50. 













11. ~ 
THREE 2 
CENTURIES 
OF FURNITURE 
H. D. Molesworth 
and Kenworthy-Browne 
Two world experts present a 
cross-section of the finest furni- 
ture design in Europe and America 
over the last 300 years. Exe mpl 2S 
vary from Colonial America’s 
simple design to high style Eng 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish. An 
invaluable reference for antique 
lovers, decorators, artists. 
336 pages. 94% x 12”. 700 color 
plates. $19. 95, 
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The age of elegance is recreated in your library, 
living room, dining room, bedroom, or office. 
Custom made wood paneling including built-in 

ree . bookcases, wall units and fireplaces superbly 

crafted in hand-rubbed finishes. Our total service— 

from design to installation available throughout the U.S. 































VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS: 











D 5 t ill ' SAU 001U00E000UUUEUEOEUUAE AEE 
Right this minute your wine could be dying. Ifit’s | = d d 
standing upright. If it's exposed to sunlight. Or vibrations. | = an or er form 
Or subjected to steam-heated, air-conditioned living. = 
What you need is The Wine Vault. The only conven- = 
ient place to store and age wine properly. = 
__ The Wine Vault is a self-contained pre-fabricated unit = ATTACH YOUR PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE AND FILL IN YOUR 
built of California redwood. Inside are built-in temperature | = NEW ADDRESS BELOW : 
' controls and sturdy redwood racks. = 
Our smallest Wine Vault holds 138 bottles and costs | = 
$1,375.00. There are five larger models, all of which store = IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 6 WEEKS 
wine in total darkness at a constant cool = IN ADVANCE 
temperature. = ; 
Find out how to keep your wine alive and = Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
well. = P.O. Box 2415 
Send us the coupon today. = Boulder, Colorado 80302 
The Wine Vault = Write to the above address for all matters concerning your 
P.O. Box 6298, 909 Park Avenue = subscription—billing, renewal, complaints, additional 
San Jose, CA 95150 = subscription, etc. 
Please send me your literature on The = Subscription prices in the U.S., possessions, Canada and 
Wine Vault. Thank you. = Mexico, $17.25—1 year, $34.50—2 years, $51.75—3 years. 
Name = Foreign countries $19.25—1 year, $37.75—2 years, 
= $57.25—3 years. 
Address— = 
an = To order, check Box: O new 1 renewal 
State: > aa Zip. = Name 
Phone Number (optional) = Address 
A Viking Sauna Company = City State Zip 
istributor Inquiries Invited = : 
TMM 
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IN NEW YORK 969 THIRD AVENUE 10022 371-9632-3 
IN DALLAS 


ARCHITECTURAL PANELING inc. ects tron teaues 








VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES 





























AMERICA’S ONLY HANDBUILT CLASSIC 


SS ROADSTER BAN 


XCALIBUI 


THE ORIGINAL CONTEMPORARY CLASSIC ... FOR THE MAN 
WHO THOUGHT HE HAD EVERYTHING. THIS ELEGANT HAND- 
CRAFTED MASTERPIECE COMBINES THE DESIGN AND AUTHEN- 
TIC CHARACTER OF THE FAMOUS MERCEDES BENZ SS SERIES 
CARS OF THE 1927 ERA WITH THE PROVEN TECHNOLOGY OF 
THE CHEVROLET CORVETTE 454 ENGINE, 4 WHEEL POWER 
DISC BRAKES, 4 WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION, TRANS- 
MISSION (4 SPEED OR AUTOMATIC), AND POWER STEERING. 
EVERY LUXURY OPTION AVAILABLE ON A FINE MOTORCAR 
iS STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON THE EXCALIBUR, INCLUDING 
AIR, STEREO, REMOVABLE HARDTOP AND CONVERTIBLE TOP 
AND RADIAL TIRES. TWO DISTINCTIVE MODELS! 
ROADSTER (Two-Place) $17,000 

PHAETON (Four-Place) $17,000 

CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


o EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. 


A 3160 Skokie Valley Rd. * Highland Park 60035 * (312)433-4400 
(A Suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 





ae 


SYMMe try 2:2: 10: 


design and handsome beaded trim adds an artistic 
essence to the luxury bath. Complimented by a full 
line of matching accessories. 


Ff. E. Guerin, Jne. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories 


Send for 54-page catalog............. Pero e.00 
Also shown at: . 

MCGUne SHOWIOOM 5... 22. cece ere eee San Francisco 
MSNIMIVICCOVIASSOG, «2.6 ec ete tee ees Los Angeles 
Patterson, Flynn? Martin, Inc. .............-- .Chicago 
EIPICKCIIINCat re ces oc cei ce nce cee eeee . Dallas 
DICEOIGIOISIWAIK co.cc ccc re curse nee ce eae Hee .Miami 





CHEIN LUNG (1735-1796) FOUR PANEL BLACK LACQUER 
SCREEN. APPLIED WITH MANY COLORS OF JADE, ROSE 
QUARTZ, TURQUOISE AND AMETHYST. HARD STONES 
ONLY—NO RESTORATION. ALL ORIGINAL—ONE OF THE 
FINEST EXAMPLES OF THIS CRAFT TO BE FOUND. WIDTH 
100”, HEIGHT 78” 









CUILLY BURDETT, ato, ace. 
INTERIOR DESIGNER 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 92037 
(714) 459-4209 
OKLAHOMA CITY # 

(405) 524-4815 
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Limited Edition! 
FE ‘Hower Portraits | 


by the Great 
Floral 
Photographer 


Clemens 


A Rare Offering to 
Architectural Digest 
Readers Only 


There is no more exciting thrill than 
discovering a perfect flower—or standing 
before its image in a magnificent 

creative interpretation. 

Danish photographer, internationally 
known Clemens of Copenhagen, enhances 
the hidden wonders of flowers and fauna 
in a sweeping collection of brilliant flower 
portraits—now available exclusively 
through Architectural Digest. And, in hand 
signed and numbered Limited Editions. 

Mounted, ready to frame and hang 
individually or as a decorative interior 
wall grouping, each gorgeous print is a 
portrait of warmth, simplicity and beauty. 
Future issues will offer new selections. 

Order yours today. Wonderful as a 
unique gift, too! And as signed Limited 
Editions, an investment for the future. 


Limited Edition Series “Reflections 

of Summer”. Portraits in the series range 
from 61/4” x 91/4” to 71/2” x 91/2”. Each is 
$19.00, minimum order of two. A complete 
set of seven, $100.00. Also, each one in the 
series is available singly in a larger size, 
151/2” x 191/2” mounted and framed in 


[se 


£” clear Lucite, $115.00. 


4 
Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 

Please send: 

| Limited Edition Series “Reflections 
of Summer 


,’ set of seven flower por- 


traits, $100.00 


L) Single Flower Portraits at $19.00 


each (minimum order of two) A-1 


le See pe) es: Wy) 


A-6 A-7 


L] Single Flower Portrait, 151/2” x 191/: 
1/4” clear Lucite frame, $115 
Sr Db a2 Basu oes ‘B-4 
B= 6mm 770 
California residents add 6% Sales Tax. 
Delivery is prepaid. 


Enclosed is $__ 


Name =a 


Address — 







A-1 72 x 91/2” 


B-1) 15%/2 x 1912” 


B-3 15/2 x 1912” 
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B-5) 15%/2 x 1914/2” 


| 
a - 7 4 
a 
eee 
“2 72 x 912” B-2 15'42x1 





A-4 72x 912” B-4 1512 x1 





A-6 6% x 91/2” B-6 15421 














B-7 15%2 x 19%/2” 
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The ee Set ee eae RPG ve rene 
When the Plane Is Your Own. 
: eM Tare Snyder - 


gianni Oe ane 
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a Professional Porter ie Judging Wine 
By Roy Brady 


Ee ps 2 Barging through Europe — Luxe Canal Cruises 
Slelall (Or Would You Rather Have Your Own Island?) 


yieatass 


veo eee 


ae Appreciating English Country Furniture — 
ANTIQUES : Prices Have Risen 150 to 200 Percent in Two Years 
: ei Linda Elstad 


e ne | e- eVlChaaea een ale Prognosis? 
INVESTING eV ted TA ANY 


SS 


49 pewter sr Tew 


Pa oly the Non-Impulse Buyer — 
COLLECTABEES Well-Considered Trifles under $10,000 
oe : ey John Lincoln 


Pe BA DPintns 


Contemporary Tapestries — 
Today's Weaving on the Wall 
By Mary Hunt Kahlenberg 


IMO rsJie]ahsbam Ael0] an Atl aralalsrale) 
oy Frederic Davies 


Grand-Scale Parties — } 
The Champagne Still Flows 
By Jane Ballou 


ae eeCicietl Tate (olelae clic Cane 
- and the Gardener, Too 


By Jack feed 











A salute 
to a giant. 


Joan Miro, now in his 81st year, is internationally acclaimed 
as one of the giants in the history of modern art. His latest 
works have just arrived and have been added to one of the 
finest collections of his original lithographs, aquatints, 


etchings and woodcuts. ® Many are rare, short run editions. 


All are hand signed and numbered by Miro and beautifully 
framed. They comprise a truly exciting exhibition by an artist 
of rare and creative talent. = The works of Miro continue 

to be an excellent investment. We highly recommend their 
purchase. Your inquiry regarding terms and corporation 
collection plans are cordially invited. 






da Blvd. « (213) 993-8844 
Galleries 
u Sat.10to5 


























LETTERS 


The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
Address: 

ADDENDA Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 





Thank you so very much for sending me a tearsheet of the Addenda 
article on the University Art Museum at Berkeley [May/June '74]. The 
article may just be my favorite of all that have been published on the 
building; it glosses over the razzle-dazzle and gets down to the 
functional life of the place. Many warm compliments and noisy bravos 
to those responsible for the piece. And thanks to you, again, for your 
thoughtfulness in sending it to me for our pressbook. 


Bonnie Baskin 
University Art Museum, Berkeley 


Congratulations on the excellent new feature ‘‘Places to be Scenery,” 
by Roz Karson, that first appeared in the March/April 1974 issue of 
Architectural Digest. Ms. Karson seems to have a flair for reporting 
unique and interesting happenings in California. The column is a 
delightful addition to your already outstanding publication. 


Shirley K. Josephs 
Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles, California 


Although | am a long-time fan of Architectural Digest, | find myself 

a bit disturbed about one or two articles | came upon in the back of 
the magazine—they were all about the West Coast and since you have 
been showing so many foreign homes as well as homes all over the 
country, it struck me as quite provincial for you to do articles with a 
strictly California slant. | just wanted to register my objection. 


Mrs. Francis Murtry 
Seal Beach, California 


Having just returned from a year in London, | was pleasantly surprised 
to see that your Astrology column is by Frederic Davies—| never 
missed his forecasts in the London Evening News and now | look 
forward to his horoscope page in your Addenda. 


Cornelia Davidson 
Orinda, California 


Not only did Roy Brady untangle the incredible labyrinth of German 
terminology; he pointed the way to a perfect summer drink that | 
otherwise would have sorrily missed, in my bewilderment. Thank you 
for being timely, kindly and delightful to read. 


Mark Ashley 
Culver City, California 


Roland Flamini’s comment on The Three Musketeers in your latest 
issue was right on target. It was a marvelous film, but it is maddening 
to learn about a new version of the Front Page with Jack Lemmon and 
know that it hasn’t come out yet. Have a heart! 


Joyce Turner 
San Diego, California 


Gayle Rosenberg’s piece on the wizards of wine and dine and where 
to find them was deliciously superb, and it came at the perfect time— 
| was just about to give a summer party. Ms. Rosenberg was most 
informative and exquisitely accurate. Milton Williams is decidely a 
“consummate caterer,’ as she described. Thank you. 


Mrs. Carter Picatti 
Beverly Hills, California 
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She New Iiffany ‘€alalog | 

















Now has 50% more 
full-color pages of yift 
suggestions. Selections 
in ewelry, Watches, 
Siluencare, China, 
Crystal and Hation- 





exy. Y, wtlication dale 
s Coboben 1st. °?.00 


TIFFANY & CO. | 


BEVERLY HILLS 9502 WILSHIRE BLVD. - ZIP: 90212 


~~ 
ee em mms ec cc ee ee 








a Please send me the new Tiffany Catalog. | enclose two dollars. 


ial Charge my American Express Card Account. Expiration date: i / 


aa i a a 





Name a 
R 


Address 











City. 


| Signature 




























































































The Way th | Ngs WeTE. Class has a way of showing. 


Henredon’s been doing it for years, in a Biggar 
way. Using only the great woods, shaping 


and crafting with infinite patience—as in this We POMONA °¢ 160 £. HOLT AVE. 
Four Centuries Collection. Come in and see es 


PASADENA « 680 £. COLORADO BLVD 
(213) 792-6136 


SANTA ANA e 1110 N. MAIN ST. 


our selection of Henredon; it’s the largest 
(714) 547-1621 


in the West. In the Biggar quality ... of the way things were. 














LES RESTAURANTS 


_ Chianti—A Happy Survivor of Glamorous Days 





_ By William Hollingsworth 


‘Old Hollywood—whoever has outlasted the fall of that magic 
 kingdom— remembers Chianti. Barbara Woolworth Hutton will 
remember: in 1937, when the restaurant was little more than a 
drugstore, she was sitting at the counter being served cham- 
pagne and caviar by Romeo Salta, then the owner and 
previously manager of the Trocadero. If they were alive today, 
Clark Gable and Carole Lombard surely would remember the 
Chianti-catered party given for the cast of Gone with the Wind 
by director Victor Fleming. The date had a further significance, 
since Mussolini took the occasion to declare war on the United 
States of America at the same moment. 


I remember Elsie Russo, who was Romeo Salta’s wife in the old 
days. Often she would come over to the table and join us for a 
glass of wine, while her sister sat behind the bar presiding over 
the cash register. Elsie loved to talk about the ’'40s— about the 
excitements of wartime, the blackouts and the lines of people 
waiting to get inside; about a restaurant filled with happy guests 
and glowing candles; and about Romeo Salta from whom she 
was divorced in 1948. 

Elsie died in the late ‘60s, and the restaurant was bought by 
Jerry Magnin who made a point of preserving all its charm and 
élan. He varnished the frescoes, spruced up the décor and 
made certain that fresh flowers brightened the tables every 
‘night. He knew instinctively what Old Hollywood had never for- 
gotten: Chianti was famous for the best Italian food and atmos- 
phere in the city. And he meant to keep it that way. 





...a nostalgic and pleasant hideaway... 





Indeed he has. The cuisine and décor have been scrupulously 
maintained —and, in the process, improved. All pasta and veal 
dishes are excellent, and there are many superb specialties: 
vongole oreganato, for example, spinaci aglio e olio and an 
authentic tortellini in brodo. You will find an abundance of 
regional dishes from all parts of Italy. Chianti’s wine cellar 
expands daily and grows in quality, and even the house wine is 
pleasant and more than adequate. For dessert there is a tempt- 
ing crema fritta, a succulent lozenge of egg and flour and bread 
crumbs deep-fried in boiling oil, as well as a rich and tasty 
zabaglione. You may round out your meal with an espresso or a 
cappuccino and perhaps a glass of Strega. It is a restaurant in 
which to linger: the décor is European, a bit art nouveau in 
shades of brown and orange, the atmosphere warm and lovely 
and the service excellent. 


Romeo Salta remembers, too, for he still orders grissini from 
Chianti for his own popular restaurant in New York City. A bread 
stick is little more than a bread stick, but his gesture is no small 
tribute to the past. Chianti is one of those few nostalgic and 
pleasant hideaways which have defied the ravages of time. 
Ithas become a combination of Old Hollywood and New 
Hollywood. It is at once a legend and a reality and an enchanting 
restaurant—a place in which to remember and a place in which 
to be happy. # 
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specializing in Country French 


Antiques and Custom Reproductions 
B111 MELROSE AVE. » LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90046 » 658-7878 


ia SAM 
prs 





JE CHEN antique orientalia 


* 8414 MELROSE AVE. L.A. CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213 ) 655-6310 
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THE LORING HOUSE 


By Richard Neutra 


NOT MERELY A HOME 
BUT AWAY OF LIFE 


Designed in the reflection of the setting sun and 
shadows of eight mountain ranges. This home of 
noted choreographer Eugene Loring dominates a 
remote promintory secluded high in the Holly- 
wood Hills. 


Environmental integration of this setting compli- 
ments this wood and glass 2 bedroom home, 
accented by continuing horizontal beams. Ceiling 
to floor glass acts to extend a commanding view 
overlooking an 18x36 heated and filtered pool to 
the peak of this level plateau and onward to 
sprawling views of mountains and ocean. 


An ideal retreat for the discriminating bachelor or 
couple offering the ultimate in privacy and tran- 
quilitye@riered atten. 06.1. ee $127,995 


LARRY O’ROURKE 
AND COMPANY 
THE ESTATE AGENTS * (213) CR 8-8888 
BEVERLY HILLS ° LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD 
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Buying Real Estate in the South of France— 
An Easy Way To Acquire a Country House 





By June Gader 


If there's one single thing that distinguishes the true collector 
from everyman, it’s his insatiable urge to keep ahead of the 
pack. Would you collect cookie jars, knowing that Andy Warhol 
had been there first? Of course not. So why on earth are you 
toying with the idea of a second home in Palm Springs or 
Carmel? Foolish house collectors—consider instead the 
second home in France. 

Of course we're not talking about the clichés —the apartment 
in Paris, the condominium on the Riviera. No, we are talking 
about the uncharted course —an old house, deep in the French 
countryside. Deep in the Dordogne Valley, to be exact, since 
you want to be unique. 

The Dordogne: glorious in its landscape, rich in its history. 
The prehistoric caves are here, Lascaux and Font-de-Gaume. 
The medieval towns are here, and the fortified chateaux from 
which Eleanor of Aquitaine defended her “English” lands. 

Oh, it’s a region to explore for a lifetime: to take Sunday brunch 
under the hot-pink umbrellas at the flower-banked hotel in 
Vitrac; to visit the Saturday market which clogs the narrow 
streets of medieval Sarlat; to buy a Louis XIIl armoire in 
Périgueux, and fresh mussels, too; to have a picnic on the banks 
of the Dordogne, or a Michelin one-star dinner at Les Eyzies’s 
elegant Centenaire, for $6. And since it’s still relatively 
undiscovered by foreigners, the prices for everything, from the 
good local Bergerac to the staunch local farms, are less inflated 
than elsewhere in France. 


Ming, our discussion here is not about those castles-to-be- 
had-for-a-song which your fantasy may have cherished. The 
castles exist, but the melody has changed: the Beaux Arts 
Society has declared them historical monuments, and the prices 
have risen accordingly. This story is about something much ~ 
more realistic: the charming old stone house, perhaps on a 
farm, with walls as thick as the length of your arm, with pitched 
roofs of flat red tile, old beams and walk-in fireplaces. These 
are available; these are more than affordable. But you must have 
an eye for possibilities, a purse which can afford restoration, 
and a mind ready to cope with realities; for instance, electricity 
and running water are not exactly ‘‘run of the mill.’ With eyes 
wide open, then, come with me for the briefest tour. 

The Mill at Auriac is a little gem. Little is the key word. It is three 
small rooms, one on top of the other, with the bedroom cuddled 
under the eaves. The charm here, besides an acre and a half 
of meadow, is the stream which winds through the meadow and 
right through the ground floor of the house. The mill wheel is 
missing, but find one and generate your own electricity. Or dam 
up the stream, heat the water inside the house, and have a 
huge indoor pool! The asking price for this is F 40,000 
(around $8,300). 


At the other extreme, consider the three-house complex at 
Turnac, perched directly over the Dordogne River, with 
door-size ‘‘windows’’ which afford a most spectacular view. 
Pierre Rouzier, a well-known architect whose work has been 
published in many French magazines, has restored these 
houses with great care. Outside, they maintain their ancient 
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Only one. This one. A tablecloth exemplifying all that’s fine in French artistry. 
Hand-run Alencon ecru lace measuring 72x152 inches. A joy for every guest around your holiday 
table 595.00. From our collection of French lace cloths and 
lace-touched linen napkins. Gift Galleries 


\magnin 


CALIFORNIA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND - PHOENIX - CHICAGO 
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offering a... 


FRENCH COUNTRY 
ESTATE 


TWO GREEN SECLUDED ACRES 
INTE HEARN OE Mme 
HOLLYWOOD HILLS 


Above the smog line with the privacy that is almost 
impossible to find, yet only ten minutes from Beverly Hills, 
Studio City and downtown Los Angeles. This exquisitely 
formal country home consists of three bedrooms, a library, 
a den and four baths. There is also a large pool house and 
office with its own kitchen and bath, a 20 x 40 swimming 
pool, and room for a regulation north/south tennis court. 


However, it is the rare detailing that truly sets this home 
apart...a marble foyer, three carved marble fireplaces, the 
finest woods and hand-painted murals. Only the huge new 
kitchen acknowledges the conveniences of the future 
rather than the charms of the past. 


$230,000 


For details, call or write... 


BOB 


CReINe 


& ASSOCIATES 


7656 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles + (213) 874-3311 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills 
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charm; inside, they are coolly modern, with marble floors, white 
walls and every convenience. The main house and two guest- 
houses encircle a courtyard which has its own private cave 
fitted for alfresco dining. M. Rouzier wants F 700,000 (around 
$147,000). 

But there are strange variations between price and value. 
La Bruyére (The Heather) has more than fifty acres of beautiful 
woods and meadows, vineyards which produce twenty-five 
hundred liters of vin ordinaire per year, extensive stone buildings 
in excellent condition, a working winepress and vaulted wine 
cellar; asking price is a remarkable F 300,000 (around $63,000). 
On the other hand, The Vicarage, with no land, a large house 
beautifully restored on the outside and madly botched up on 
the inside, is £55,000 from the English owner (that’s around 
$132,000 —ridiculous!). And then there’s Les Cdtes, a charming 
three-hundred-year-old house with huge rooms and fireplaces 
and cellars, beautiful meadows and fruit trees, for only F 50,000 
(a bit over $10,400). 





Yes, you must have your wits about you. You must know what 
you're doing to strike a bargain. And absolutely the best way 
(the only way!) is to get in touch with Madame Lydia Rymers. 

| could spend half a dozen columns telling you how marvelous 
she.is. How she can recognize all the wild herbs of the field, 
stir up the best mussels-in-wine | ever tasted, help birth a calf 
or fix a flat tire. How, though she is in her sixties, she is always 
the first one out of the car, even in pouring rain, the first one up 
a ladder to check out an attic or down a slippery hillside to 
reconnoiter a river view. And meeting her will be one of the 
nicest things that will ever happen to you. But the point is, if 
you are indeed serious about buying a place in the Dordogne, 
she will save you time, save you money, keep you from being 
entangled in the notorious French red tape. Above all, she will 
keep you from making mistakes. 

What is she? Well, she is an entrepreneur—and that means, 
in this instance, that she will take care of everything. Everything! 
Before you travel to the Dordogne you will write to her 
(“Ongrés,”’ St. Léon sur Vézére, 24290, Montignac, France) 
and tell her when you will arrive, exactly what kind of place 
you're looking for and what your price range is. She will have 
your rental car waiting for you when you get off the fast train 
from Paris (a 3¥2-hour trip) at Brive. She will have found you a 
place to stay while property-hunting. She will already have 
visited the local real-estate agents, sifted through their listings, 
and settled on the places which seem most likely to suit your 
requirements. She will go with you to see these places and tell 
you whether the roof is sturdy, the walls sound—or, if she is not 
certain, she will arrange for the proper workman to come to 
inspect the property. Most important, she will tell you whether or 
not you are getting good value for your money. She will also, 
of course, act as your translator. 

continued 
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Cannell & Chaffins Newly Acquired Collection of Antiques 


annell & Chaffin has recently acquired a large and fine antique richest patina, the finest craftsmanship, the untampered-with 
ollection originally of France, England and Scotland. They are rare, masterpieces of an era. Whatever your desire or affection. From the 
niginal pieces exemplifying the perfect size, style and functional to the ornamental. Antique furnishings and accessories 
roportions of a period. if you really want the finest, visit Cannell & Chaffin. 

There is so much to enjoy of the past—precious woods, the 


Queen Anne bracket foot walnut desk. England circa 1710 $2,950.00 


once 


3000 Wilshire Blvd., | Angeles Newport Beach/La Jolla/Fresno 


See CL : 
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| UUMMTERCTAL AND RESIDENTIAL DESIGN 


MARY AYER SUMUYZEN, AL. ACQUELINE REAUME 
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279 SOUTHS ROBLES, PASADENA, 














PROPERTIES 


Ir you decide to buy a place, she will arrange for the notaire 
(something of a cross between an escrow agent and a lawyer) 
and accompany you. She will make certain you and the seller 
both understand the terms perfectly. And in all of these things, 
she will act, not as the seller’s agent, nor as the real-estate 
person's agent, but as your agent. And she is a very good 
person to have on your side. 

How is she paid for all of this? At no extra cost to you. In 
France, the buyer, not the seller, pays the real-estate agent’s 
fee. This is a flat seven percent of the purchase price. If you buy 
a house through Madame Rymers, she will receive half of that 
fee; itis her arrangement with the real-estate agent— much to 
his advantage, since she takes all the work off his shoulders. 
Yet | must reiterate, her true interest is in finding you the best 
value. She will tell you very honestly ifa place is not a good buy, 
even if that means you buy nothing. 

Beyond all this, if you buy a place in need of restoration, or if 
there are things you want added for convenience (electricity, a 
toilet), Madame Rymers will act as your contractor. You can 
leave with her a list of the exact work you want done, and return to 
the States. She will have estimates made and send them to you 
(and tell you if she thinks they're too high); if you approve them, 
she will have the job done. For this, you will pay hera 
percentage of the cost of the work. Friends of mine, for whom 
she has done this over the years, find her absolutely reliable 
and honest. When it comes to restoration, prices are not cheap, 
and work is slow. Even with Madame Rymers’s help —and she 
knows just about every workman in the area, and how to prod 
them— it takes time, time, time for work to be done. | suppose 
it is possible for an American to buy some property in the 
Dordogne, handle the red tape, arrange for work to be done, 
and even have it completed without Madame Rymers. But | don’t 
know why anyone would want to try. 





Now, a few facts of life. In France, the buyer pays the closing 
costs and the notaire’s fee. Both parties sign the agreement in 
the notaire’s presence, and the money is deposited with him. 
Then he will undertake the title search, the filing of necessary 
papers, and so forth. This generally takes four to six weeks, and 
the final papers can be mailed to you. The closing fees and 
taxes are based on some rather complicated percentage rate, 
but as a rule of thumb you can expect to pay around ten percent 
of the purchase price. On the other hand, the annual property 
taxes on a $20,000 place come to around $30—not quite 

like home! 

As for paying for your property, in most instances you will be 
expected to make a down payment when you sign the 
agreement in front of the notaire, and to make final payment 
when the final papers are ready. However, depending on your 
agreement with the seller (Madame R. can help here, too), the 
down payment may be waived, and/or you may be given several 
months to a year to pay the rest. 

Now let me tell you about one final place. The old stone 
house is small with, again, three rooms on top of each other. 
There is, however, a small guest room to the side with a wine 
cellar under it, and a real bathroom, tub and all, added on. 
Amazingly, there is electricity, running water, a built-in gas stove 
in the kitchen. Surrounding the house are buttercup meadows 
and huge walnut trees. Beneath it is the cave for barbecues, and 
then a winding path which goes down, past two terraces, toa 
private beach right on the Dordogne River. Oh, it’s a beautiful 
place. A place for picnics and daydreams, for raising chickens 
and a cow, for writing a novel. But you can’t buy it. It’s called 
Redoulou. And it belongs to me. # 
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Beverly Hills. 


Another name 
for Mercedes. 


The city and the car...synonymous in every respect. Beauty. Sophistication. 
Luxury. Quality. And Beverly Hills Ltd., representing the pride of both. 

Whether you lease or buy a Mercedes Benz from Beverly Hills Ltd., you'll 
experience a new dimension in courteous service and sincere attention to your 
individual desires. You'll choose from an unusually large selection of every 
color and model of Mercedes. You'll save money by leasing directly with i 
us, because there is no middle-man involved. | 

Our service department reflects all that a service department should be. | 
Expert mechanics whose attention to detail and willing attitude cannot 
be matched anywhere. 

When you're ready, come see us. We’re easily found right where 
you'd expect a Mercedes to be... in Beverly Hills. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 


(213) 659-2980 
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The Splendid Beverly Wilshire 


“Unquestionably one of the best hotels in the world.” 
and you deserve the best. 


Located in Beverly Hills, the heart of Los Angeles and 
surrounded by the area’s best shops, restaurants and theaters. 
Member of the FR] Grand Luxe Hotels 


Los Angeles’ Preferred Hotel 
/ 4 eye 
Beng Mllhea al 


9500 Wilshire Boulevard e Beverly Hills, California 90212 
(213) 275-4282 


Reservations: Toll Free 800-223-5550 © 800-558-9898 
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EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


PHILLIPE MARCHAND ¢ JOHN POWELL * MELVILLE PAUL SIMON 
MANES LICHTENBERG * WENDY POWELL * BROOKE BISHOP + MICHAEL MARSDEN 


ALSO: 

G. INNESS H. D. MARTIN J. E. COSTIGAN 

E. POTTHAST H. W. RANGER A. B. DAVIES 

E. TARBELL H. P. SMITH N. I. FECHIN 

W. M. POST F. CHURCH J. BARRY GREENE 
F. C. FRIESEKE T. MORAN J.GROSSMAN 
A.H. WYANT E. LAWSON E. W. REDFIELD 
F. P. VINTON W.L. METCALF J.H. TWACHTMAN 
H. P. LACHMAN L. C. PERRY W. J. GLACKENS 


RECENT IMPORTS: ENGLISH LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITS 
ANTIQUE ENGRAVINGS AND PRINTS 
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8751 Melrose Avenue (150 Feet East of Robertson—WNorth Side) 
Los Angeles, California 90069 * Parking Lot in Front 


(213) 652-0525 
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PASHGIAN BROS. 


IN PASADENA SINCE 1902 
Oriental Rugs 
E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 
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1101 GLENDON AVEh 
LOS ANGELES 9002 
479-3739 











St.Charles presents... 
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As individual as your own imagination. 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations 
for the kitchen of your life... by St. Charles. Naturally, 
expert assistance is available to help you make your every 
wish a reality. 

Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and un- 


limited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection of 
functional features may be blended to create a living 
environment that is individually yours! 

For your interest and convenience... The Wine 
Vault, a self-contained unit for the storing and aging of 
fine wines, and the decorative, practical Bavarian Art 
Metal hoods may be individually purchased. 


St (hartes. Southern California 


Custom Kitchens 
Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard « Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 * (714) 522-1950 
































































































































Fine Homes Deserve the Best in Art 





RIVALRY 24x 48 AMERICO MAKK 


Two of America’s finest impressionists, Americo and Eva Makk, 
bring the vitality and strength of their art, in the best European 
tradition, to our Showrooms. 


After studying in France, they left their native Hungary for Brazil, 
where they painted for eight years before emigrating to the U.S. 


Now, this unusual and talented husband and wife team exhibit in 
the best galleries, and enjoy an international reputation for their 
fine work. 


See a large selection, priced from $800 up, in our Showrooms. 
Ask about our planned ART INVESTMENT PROGRAMS. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED: 





SOAP BUBBLES 24x 30 EVA MAKK 


LOS ANGELES ART SHOWROOMS BURLINGAME ART GALLERY 
OF HOWARD E. MORSEBURG 1805 EL CAMINO REAL 
2414 W. 7th STREET BURLINGAME, CA 94010 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90057 (415) 697-2079 
(213) 386-1037 














ADDENDA 


The Cessna Set— 
You Know You've Arrived When the Plane 
Is Your Own 





By Camilla Snyder 


Being a member of the Cessna set can be compared to 
collecting Picassos, living in a Philip Johnson house and 
dressing yourself at Dior exclusively. But it’s much more active 
and can be more expensive. 

Take Mr. M (for money) as an example. He awoke one 
morning a couple of years ago wondering whether to bid 
against Norton Simon at Sotheby Parke Bernet or give Harry 
Winston the go ahead on the diamond necklace for his 
wife or buy that small island from the Aga Khan. 

Then a funny thing happened. He looked out the window 
of his Bel Air home and became fascinated by a pair of 
swallows soaring and swooping. ‘Owning a plane,’ he mused. 
“Why haven't | ever thought of that? It would be the closest 
thing to feeling free as a bird. Why not?”’ 

So Mr. M drove his Silver Cloud Rolls down Wilshire to 
the area of Santa Monica where planes are sold. In his mind’s 
eye he was already in Mexico, landing at Manzanillo. 

He had in mind a small jet in the $500,000 price range. 

“The jet you're looking at costs $1,000,000,” the salesman 
told him, “‘and our cheapest is $900,000. Sorry.”’ 

As Mr. M shopped around, the picture got worse. He decided 
against a blue-and-silver Falcon jet for $2,500,000, and ruled 
out a red-and-black Jetstar for $4,500,000 when the salesman 
said, ‘You realize there is no tax write-off unless you use 
the plane primarily for business.”’ 


It was Landis Carr, of The Garrett Corporation’s sales 
division, who pointed him in the right direction. ‘‘We don't 
recommend jet ownership to companies or individuals without 
$10,000,000 to $50,000,000 sales income per year. What 
you really want is a Cessna,” advised Mr. Carr, sending Mr. M 
on his way. 

A little nonplussed, for it was the first time in his adult life 
that anything had been too expensive, Mr. M humbly set 
out for Gunnell Aviation Inc., Clover Field, to look at Cessnas. 
After the million-dollar price tags for jets, the Cessna 421, 
at $375,000, seemed a bargain. Sold on its seating for eight 
and two motors, he wrote out a check on the spot. In so doing, 
Mr. M joined an exclusive group of only fifty to one hundred 
people in the country who own the Cessna 421 just for private 
flying, since generally they are owned by corporations. 

Mr. M learned to fly, breezed through a strict flight physical 
and has been happily flying about ever since. He and his 
wife do not always fly alone. After an appropriate length of time, 
they were invited to join the Aviation Country Club, one of 
the first and definitely the most prestigious of the social flying 
clubs in the United States. Founded in 1936, its membership 
includes Senator Barry Goldwater ( a two-plane man, with 
a Beechcraft and a Cessna); Robert Crooks, a real-estate 
developer from San Diego; Cliff May, the Los Angeles architect 
and developer; Marv Jackson, a La Jolla architect, the Robert 
Gunnells, of Santa Monica, who have three personal planes— 
two Cessnas and a Centurion 210—in addition to their in-hangar 
working planes; Alex De Bakcsy, of Rancho Santa Fe, vice - 

continued on page 20 
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Magnificent Tables begin at 
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BEVEREY FILES 


... Unsurpassed Excellence in Sterling 
by craftsmen who are descendents of 
those silversmiths of the Renaissance 
who lived and worked in 15th century 
Italy. Buccellati has created fresh 

and unique beauty in sterling tableware, 
holloware and even jewelry. Come and 
see Geary’s exceptional collections. 


351 North Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
Telephone CR 3-4741 or BR 2-9334 


Use Geary’s Charge, Master Charge, 
BankAmericard or American Express 
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The house above is painted 39 different colors. None of You may have a less ambitious paint job in mind. But, no 
them clash. Honest. matter how many colors you use, you can’t go wrong with 
We did this mammoth paint job to demonstrate our Ameritone or Harris Color Key Paint. 
exclusive, infallible system for color selection. It’s called _ Visit your local Ameritone or Harris Dealer today and ask 
Color Key. And it works like this: to see his Color Key display. It’s just one more reason 
We put all the colors in the world into two color palettes. ' Use long-lasting Ameritone or Harnis Paint. ; 
Color Key 1 and Color Key 2. Every color in Color Key 1 For the name of a dealer in the West, write Ameritone, 
goes with every other color in Color Key 1. Color Key 2. 18414 Santa Fe Avenue, Compton, California 90221. 
works the same way. The house above is painted all In the East, write Harris, 1010-26 N. 19th Street, 
in Color Key 2. eo) P.O. Box 1381, Tampa, Florida 33601. 
ameritone colorkey paint Os harris colorkey paint 
The historic Hale House, Heritage Square Los ins 1 a ee (After this Waa was taken, nee was Vaated its original nine colors.) 
| 











About the Artist...Paul Maxwell 
has compounded twenty-five years 
of innovative experimentation in 
relief wall sculptures to create the 
architect’s and designer’s dream: a 


powerful, three dimensional, sleek- 


looking, colorful wall hanging that is 


applicable to minimum budgets. 


These limited edition, signed and 
numbered art pieces are cast in 


acrylic resins on a flat base surface. 


More than fifty varieties are included 
in a unique selection of various sizes, 
shapes, and colors, some of which 
may be hung Meer celgcel Oe erg tterel 
or diagonally. Maxwell has exhibited 
in Paris, Lausanne, and Oral ete 
as well as Bis uuasleele Cua es 





Paul Maxwell Acrylic Resin 4 x 4 


About us...Fidelity Arts is a place 
where outstanding works of art are 
displayed in a friendly and tasteful 
atmosphere. Yet. it's more. It's where 
response to gallery, architect and 
designer needs is foremost. Response 
embodied in the finest collection of 
graphics and paintings from artists 
all over the world. Response that 
means our service is matched to 
individual schedules. Response that 
respects difficult moments of making 
just the right selection. Courtesy, 
dependability, integrity...and great 
art. People seem to like it that way 
Fidelity Arts of California, Inc., 9000 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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667 REDONDO AVE., LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90814 
Phone 213/439-1404 
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THE CESSNA SET 


continued from page 17 


president of the Copley Newspaper chain; Henry King, of 
Hollywood, the motion-picture director and producer; former 
California Supreme Court Justice Ray B. Schauer; Richard 
Dick, of Carmel Valley; and Lloyd Bryan, of Napa Valley, a 
designer. There is even an East Coast resident on the Aviation 
Country Club's rolls: Mike Daily, of Allison, Pennsylvania, a 
contractor who flies here in his Twin Bonanza, then continues 
on with his fellow members to Canada, Mexico, Baja, Central 
America or wherever. 

Gil (Mrs. Robert) Gunnell, who probably knows more 
private-plane owners than anyone west of the Mississippi, 
says they have similar profiles. “They are more adventurous 
than most of the rich,”’ she says, “‘but they are also very 
patient, fun-loving, of course, and dynamic. Many of the pilots 
are perfectionists.’’ Mrs. Gunnell reports that in the many 
years she and her husband have been in business, they have 
had to repossess only one plane. ‘‘Some pay cash, others 
pay in installments,’’ says the pretty, auburn-haired, Virginia- 
born lady, ‘‘and the payments are always on time.”’ 


While they are members of the Aviation Country Club— 

Bob Gunnell was president in 1966—the Gunnells have their 
own informal, social flying club called the Fly-For-Funsters, a 
group partial to Baja California and Mexico for weekend jaunts. 
But occasionally they break the routine and go to Napa Valley, 
Arizona, or New Mexico. “‘It is,’ say the Gunnells, “‘the only 
way to weekend.” 





Private-plane Owners are more 
adventurous than most of the rich... 


If you own your own plane but do not choose to fly it, pilots 
are “‘rentable,’’ and for smaller planes the fee is surprisingly 
modest. Gunnell Aviation charges $10 per hour per pilot, with a 
standby fee of $30 for twenty-four hours, plus pilot’s living 
expenses while traveling (on Fly-For-Funsters weekends the 
standby fee is waived). The pilot’s fee for a recent four-day 
weekend at Cabo San Lucas came to under $130 for each of 
three families who hired pilots. 

And where do people fly once they have their plane and 
someone to fly it? Tennis buffs are most likely to head for 
Carmel or Palm Springs; golfers fly to Pebble Beach or to 
Carefree, Arizona; fishermen (golfers and tennis players, too) 
often opt for Eugene, Oregon. One group of fashion lovers even 
flew to Claremont for a fashion show, landing at Cable Field, 
where they could almost pick oranges from the trees as their 
blue and white Cessna floated in for a landing. C’est /a vie! # 
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An elegant era returns... 
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Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 
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Presented for the Connoisseur 


ESTABLISHED 1957 
BY CL) 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif.» Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 
* Catalogue $1.00 e 
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Above: 9’ x 12’ Design 213 


: ...One of the 8 beautiful designs available in 4 sizes. 
a : ® Exclusively imported & distributed by: 
OG Ewser International 
A THE TRUE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Se ares te 


DECORATING & COVERING YOUR FLOOR Los Angeles Showroom: 
5780 Wilshire Blvd., 90036 


Phone (213) 931-1701 
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e Antique 
~ Collector’s Bible. 


tells what each item 
actually sold for. Since 

ve specialize in true in- 
vestments— fine furniture 
and rare books, jewelry, 
silver, paintings, prints, and 
Oriental art—these lists 
are invaluable for keeping up 
on current market prices. 
And our buyers save time, 
~ . mileage and energy by 

=~ studying price lists instead 
of antique hunting from store 
to store. 
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INI 'StLEND 


It's 
easy to Its nice to know, too, that the cata- 
think of your- logues are lovely to look at. Theyre as irre- 


sistable as peanuts on a coffee table. In fact, 
some of our catalogues have become classic 
collectors items themselves. 

Theyre available individually at our gallery. 
To save about 50%, though, most of our collec- 
tors buy annual subscriptions for $85. Since 
auctions are held almost weekly, youll receive 
at least 40 catalogues each year. 

If you want to keep up on antiques and their 
prices all year long—at our auctions and at 
home—fill out the coupon and become a sub- 
scriber. Armed with your own antique collector's 


self as an antique 
collector. With time to 
browse and money to 
spend, you can find yourself a genuine Chip- 
pendale highboy to love at a price that seems 
fair. 

But the key to real success at collecting isn't 
money, or time, or even love. It’s knowledge. 
And that’s what our catalogues are all about. 

If youre serious about collecting fine art, 
these catalogues will become your Bible. We 
use them as a reference for items sold at auc- d ! 
tion. Collectors use them during each auction Bible, your career as a fine arts collector is 
to find out about the objects to be sold next. officially under wavs . - 

The catalogues describe each item in words ! 
and pictures. Besides giving detailed informa- : a ie Oa 
tion about the pieces for sale (age and history, «2 Eelnwpottas ie 46 vocal varantil eeason(Seplersbel aban neerahlobyeer 
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Sotheby Parke Bernet, 7660 Beverly Blvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 / Attn: Subscription Dep't 


auction catalogues. Enclosed is my check for $85. I'll also receive, as a bonus, 


general background and ownership they alsc ) an exquisite catalogue case of rich chestnut brown leather that’s been custom- 
: Fe ; : x 2 designed for Sotheby Parke Bernet. Offer expires October 15, 1974 
include a separate estimate sheet which out an 
expert appraisers have prepared. This sheet See ce ae ee 
gives you the approximate auction value of i 
each piece. | Address 

And two weeks after every auction, catalogue | City cp State —____ Zip 

llow at least 2 weeks for delivery. 
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subscribers receive a post-sale price list that : ane ge Pee eee 2: 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 10s ANGELES 


Auctioneers and appraisers of fine art since 1744. 
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The Design Studio 


Individuality spoken here 


For those eclectics who enjoy the blending 
of the best of all times (yesterday and today) 
into an artful, integrated, beautiful 
statement of self—at home or at office. 


We offer a comprehensive Interior Design Service 
under the personal direction of the internationally 
famed designer, 


ROBERT A. WINQUIST 


Showrooms in the Executive Tower of the 
old Helms Bakery Building located at 

3225 Helms Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90034 
retoo~ (213) 870-5361 
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Us in: 


BA. WD ACS RENNES 


919NORTHLACIENEGA BOULEVARD*LOSANGELES*+ PHONE 657-6810 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 





For People Who Demand The Best 


Serving Designers, Decorators, Architects 
For A Quarter of A Century 


REASONABLE ...CREATIVE...DEPENDABLE... 


BDDIN HGAWN 


AN D A/S S O GNI AVE S 
FLOOR COVERINGS oO VINYLS O CARPETINGS 


156 SOUTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD (CORNER OF 3rd) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


BRadshaw 2-9282 Restview 8-0370 











WINE 


The Professional Approach to Judging Wine 


By Roy Brady 


Emerson said that a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds. Consistency, on the other hand, is the hallmark of the 
professional wine judge. When he unknowingly retastes a wine, 
he comes up with the same opinion as before, and his 
colleagues substantially agree. Professionals judge wines on 
the basis of objective characteristics, while amateurs tend to 
be impressionistic. A professional judges wines in relation to 
the accepted standards for their kind, not in relation to himself. 
He can judge port accurately though he does not like to drink 
sweet wines. If a judge rejects a wine saying only, “| don’t like 
that,’ he is no professional. 

The objective elements upon which wine judging is based 
can be divided into two parts. First, the basic constituents 
common to all wines—alcohol, sugar, acids, tannin, etc.—and 
second, those elusive components which give the better wines 
their character and Individuality. The latter come from special 
grape varieties, particular vineyard sites, and from the varied 
processes of winemaking. Sherry, for example, owes much of 
its uniqueness to a special kind of yeast and a complicated 
blending-aging process. The traditional flavor of Champagne 
comes from decomposed yeast, an element that would be a 
defect in other wines. Vinegar in any detectable amount Is 
anathema in most wines, but a slight hint of it may be desirable 
in Pinot noir, and it is so valued in old vintage Madeiras that 
some of the most prized specimens contain amounts beyond 
the legal limil for California wines. 


A professional taster must know and recognize all of the 
qualities of each type of wine he is to judge. He must know 
what its desirable ranges and combinations are. What this 
comes down to is practice. He must taste thousands of wines 
and discuss them with recognized authorities and professionals. 
He must taste the same wines repeatedly over a long period 
until he learns how they develop. He must taste keeping in 
mind how, when and where the wines were made. Critical 
tasting is difficult enough at the best of times, so distractions 
should be minimized. 

In California many judges use a scale of twenty points for 
rating wines. The checklist includes color, appearance, 
bouquet, body, acidity and so on, along with general categories 
for the more elusive qualities sensed by the judge. As he 
proceeds to gauge each glass of wine, he is told only what 
type it is. First, he looks. The color and appearance of the wine 
can tell a lot. Then he smells, first for the characteristic bouquet 
of the wine and then for scents that don’t belong. After this, he 
tastes, checking initially for various expected attributes and 
secondly for qualities beyond these expectations. To do this, the 
taster sips a small amount of wine and then, with head lowered 
so the wine rests just behind the lower teeth, he takes ina 
practiced, quick slurp of air which sprays the wine through the 
mouth and throat. Then he slowly exhales, sensing the bouquet 
through the back of the nose. Finally, since a judge may 
sample a hundred or more wines a day and therefore cannot 
swallow much, he spits out the wine decisively (“‘dribbling”’ Is 
considered bad form). continued 
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CUSTOM SIZES 
to save yardage 


CUSTOM COLORS 
skein-dyed to your standard 


CUSTOM TEXTURES 
loop, cut-pile, multicolors 


CUSTOM DENSITIES 
for budget flexibility 


CUSTOM DESIGNS 
beautifully executed 
® 


For informative brochure and your nearest source 
call or write: 


SALLEE CARPETS 


144 .N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 90048 
(213) 655-5017 











WINE 


It is desirable to have a tasting session every day at a fixed 
hour in a room set aside for this purpose. The room should be 
well lighted and free of odors and noise. All conditions of 
tasting, including glasses and temperatures, should be 
standardized so that the wines themselves are the only variables. 
No one can become an expert judge of wines in general. 
France alone, | believe, has an estimated three million wine- 
growers who make one or more wines each year. Add to these 
all the producers in other European countries, Africa, the 
Americas and Australia, and the wines made each vintage run 
to the tens of millions. Specialization is necessary, and the 
greater it is the greater the expertise possible. A shipper of 
Céte de Beaune Burgundies learns to judge those wines 
quickly and accurately. It becomes almost intuitive. He seldom 
needs to pause and analyze a Burgundy step by step, but he 
would probably decline to give any opinion of a Bordeaux. 


At the other end of the wine trade, the retail merchant, who has 
to deal with many wines, cannot be as adept at judging any 
particular type as a shipper can. His is a different task. Besides 
being a good wide-ranging judge of wines, he has to be a 
judge of the probity and reliability of his suppliers; he uses 
their expertise to augment his own. 

What genuine wine experts do is often misunderstood. They 
try to evaluate the present condition and future development of 
wines. They do not play parlor guessing games with wine. 
When they sit down to Judge they usually know the type of wine 
to be judged but not the specific wines. They will know that 
they face 1971 California Chardonnays or fino sherries that will 
sell for under $3.50, or some such category, and nothing more. 
lt is, as Edouard Kressmann, an eminent member of an old 
Bordeaux family says, ‘foolish pretentiousness to give to 
understand that there are experts able to say, even every other 
time, what are the vintage and growth of a bottle of wine 
presented to them blindfold.” 


Another common fallacy is the exact opposite of this: the belief 
that there are no genuine wine experts. It is sometimes given 
apparent support by the entrapment of an expert into playing a 
game not his own. Most recognized experts shy away from 
tasting wines with amateurs other than close friends because 
there is a species of person who, through ignorance or plain 
boorishness, likes to thrust an unidentified glass in front 

of the expert and challenge him to name the contents. It is 
unfair because no real expert pretends to that ability. It is 
equivalent to demanding of a literary critic that he identify a work 
from a single paragraph, and as reasonable as asking a doctor 
to diagnose a fellow dinner guest on the spot, without instru- 
ments or tests. 

The party game of guess-the-wine so popular among some 
amateurs is anything but serious wine judging. If you happen 
to witness such a performance, sit back and watch what really 
goes on. It’s usually a combination of twenty questions and 
scattergun drill. A skillful contestant will quickly name every 
possibly relevant wine he can think of. The host gives hints and 
the taster zeros In, often ending up with the exact wine. 
Suppose it turns out to be Oakville Zinfandel 1972. The happy 
contestant exclaims, ‘‘| named Zinfandel right off, remember?” 


Professional wine tasting is distinctly work, not an adjunct to 
the dining table. The happiest wine drinker is he who has 

drunk enough wines to choose intelligently, and who isn’t trying 
to be one up on anyone else. Relieved of the burden of profes- 
sional responsibilities, he can proceed to enjoy all the benefits 
of an informed taste. # 
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Barging through Europe—Luxe 
Canal Cruises (Or Would You 
Rather Have Your Own Island?) 


Edited especially for the readers of Architectural Digest by 
Passport, the monthly travel newsletter, which can be 
obtained on a subscription basis by writing to their offices at 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


Mystical Island of Mustique 


Most people have never heard of the little Caribbean island 

of Mustique, in the Grenadines chain, West Indies. It's only 
three miles long and about a mile and a half wide, but it’s had 
more fashion-setting magazine publicity in the last few months 
than most islands get in a lifetime. This has created the unfor- 
tunate impression that it is some new “‘in’”’ spot and playground 
for the international set. It’s not. That’s not to say that some 
perfectly delectable meals can’t be had at Cotton House, the 
island’s one hostelry. And that’s also not to say that interna- 
tionally known figures, such as Princess Margaret, Colin Tennant 
and their friends from around the world don’t pop in once in 

a while. But guests at Cotton House are generally a handful of 
English, French, Swiss and American travelers who have 

come there looking for a simple, quiet place away from the 
tourist track. It /s that. 

There are a few attractive privately owned houses that 
can be rented through the hotel. Ideal for people staying more 
than a week, and they come complete with staff and jeep. 
Princess Margaret has a house on Mustique which she manages 
to visit about once or twice a year. But many recent arrivals 
have come expecting something more swish on an island where 
the princess vacations. Actually, Mustique is a place where 
she, like anyone else, comes to relax informally, riding around 
on bumpy roads in an old open-air jeep. That’s what’s nice 
about it. It’s almost a private island—not a tourist resort in the 
usual sense. It’s as if you were visiting someone's ranch, 
where you poke around in blue jeans or shorts, and the food 
is good enough—even if not Maxim’s cooking. No one dresses 
up much on Mustique. They say a necktie has never been 
seen there, though some wear an ascot or a jacket ona 
special evening. 

Mustique is full of little unusual touches and surprises — 
things such as imported English china, fullsize bars of lemon- 
scented soap, handsome chintzes, draperies and wrought-iron 
pieces that you know could only have been bought and brought 
there at great expense. It’s a hard place to get to, and almost 
everything is imported. Guests going to any one of the island’s 
dozen or so beaches may have lunch sent out from the hotel. 

It usually arrives on Wedgwood plates, complete with silver 
knives and forks, and a cooler for drinks. It may not be gourmet 
dining, but it’s awfully hard to beat. 

Reservations: Cotton House, Mustique Island, St. Vincent, 


4 


Grenadines, West Indies, or Hanns Ebensten Travel, 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 10086; telephone 212-354-6634. 


Ticketable Performances 


Many people miss out on some of the bes ert and opera 


performances in Italy because they can’t get tickets or because 
it is so difficult to know in advance what's scheduled, who's 
performing and when. In Italy they just don’t bother to publicize 
events the way others do. Often, the first news of a concert 

in the daily paper is the critic's review after it’s over. Also, hotel 
concierges are not always as good as they might be at acquiring 
scarce tickets. 

To date, only a few travelers have discovered a Rome office 
that solves these problems. Ann Summers, an American woman 
with years of experience in the concert-management field in 
the U.S. and abroad, gets her information from artists, artists’ 
agents, and knows so much more than most Italians do about 
what's scheduled in Italian theaters and concert halls that 
several Italian government tourist offices outside Italy depend 
on her for news. And she can get tickets to performances all 
over Italy even when concierges can't. 

You can write to her in advance at Via Mario dei Fiori 42, 
00187 Rome; telephone 678-57-47. She has tickets waiting at 
hotel when you arrive. You pay then, plus five hundred lire 
(80¢) service charge per ticket. 


Elegant Canal Cruise 
Canal barge cruising, although appealing in principle, has 
always had drawbacks for those not enamored of tight quarters, 
close-in living, and sharing bathrooms. But now there's at 
least one major breakthrough for comfort on Europe's canal 
scene —an elegant hundred-twenty-seven-foot barge called the 
Princess, which made its debut last fall and is currently ona 
full cruising schedule in France. Among guests on its maiden 
voyage were Douglas Fairbanks and his wife. 

Offers complete comfort: air conditioning throughout, 
five roomy staterooms, with comfortable beds, complete baths 
(including showers), adequate closet space and bureaus. 


Salon is large enough to seat twelve or more comfortably, with 
overflow space on deck. Bridge table, backgammon board 
and first-rate hi-fi/stereo radio. Dining room equally spacious, 
with large windows on both sides, permitting continuous 
sightseeing, even at meals. Candelabra for candlelight dinners. 
Excellent food and pleasant, thoughtful Dutch crew. 

But its most unusual feature is an eight-passenger minibus 
with multilingual driver, which follows along on shore, always 
accessible for shopping or sightseeing trips or expeditions 
to interesting restaurants. Also takes guests to and from airport. 

Available for charter not only in France, but all over Europe, 
including the Mosel, the Rhine, etc. Ideal for small business 
meetings. It’s expensive, but a delightful way to visit any country. 
None of the usual tourist struggles — packing, unpacking, taxis, 
car rentals, etc. Details for chartering: Sovereign Transportation 
Company, 1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10019; 
telephone 212-765-3000. 


Newest Old Hotel in Florence 
Most visitors don’t yet know about the Grand Hotel Villa Cora, 
which opened mid-May, on the hill near Michelangelo Square 
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Transform your home into a French Chateau. 


A London Townhouse. An Italian Villa. 































































































It’s easy with the help of our experienced staff. They work with the largest collection of 

Kuropean reproductions in Southern California. Each item was hand-picked by our 

experts thru-out the world for design and quality of workmanship. You can select from 

hundreds of furnishings, tapestries and other accessories in the style and period you 
prefer. See them all at Taylor’s in Van Nuys and create a totally new | 
interior for your home. 


AYLOR’S World of Elegance 
6479 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys « (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 








THE HOME OF DREXEL AND HERITAGE IN THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday & Friday ’til 9, Sunday 1 to5 
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RARE, FRENCH OAK ARMOIRE. HEAVILY CARVED. UNUSUALLY 
FINE CONDITION. ONE OF MANY EXTRAORDINARY PIECES 
IN OUR PERSONALLY SELECTED 16th to 18th CENTURY 
ANTIQUES. 





31551 Camino Capistrano San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 
(714) 499-3525 


You may be missing 
an important 
tax shelter. 


If you're self-employed, Congress’ Keogh Act 
can save you up to $2,500 tax deductible dollars. 
Furthermore, the 5%% and more interest accrued each 
year is also tax-sheltered until retirement. Just fill out the 
coupon below and we'll rush you complete details. 


GLENDALE FEDERAL 


Yes, I'd like to know more about 
TO your Keogh Plan. 


Mrs. Nancy C. Prather 








Director of Retirement Plans Name 

Glendale Federal Savings Address 

40] North Brand Boulevard City 

Glendale, California 91209 

(213) 956-4614 State Zip 
Phone No.___ 
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above the city. Director Dante Paggiali has done a superb 
restoration of the villa that was originally built by the Napoleons 
and more recently owned by the Italian ambassador to the 
United States, Mr. Cora. 

Its Renaissance neoclassicism has been faithfully and 
elegantly redone—even to the frescoes on the ceilings. Halls 
are spacious—all marble, gold leaf and crystal. The sixty rooms 
and suites have nineteenth-century furniture and the original 
wood floors. All air conditioned, with TVs, radios and “‘frigo- 
bars.’’ Formal gardens circle the largest swimming pool in 
Florence. There’s a solarium on the roof, a large parking lot, 
bars and snack bars, and one excellent restaurant, the Taverna 
Machiavelli ($25 for two). Dante Paggiali was a former co-owner 
and maitre d’ at Oliviero’s, one of the outstanding restaurants 
of Florence. He has selected a top chef and staff. Transportation 
for hotel guests to the center of town and back by limousine 
is available all day. Address: Grand Hotel Villa Cora, Viale 
Machiavelli 18/20, 50127 Florence, Italy; telephone 228451. 

And while you're there —all of Florence, including restaurants, 
goes to Vivoli for ice cream. Unusual flavors like melon, fig, 
almond. Coffee ice cream made with espresso. Via dei Stinchi. 


FY! in Europe 
There's a German real-estate broker that specializes in selling 
islands all over the world. Presently lists over two hundred. 
Purchaser pays five percent commission. Boehm and Vladi, 
Ballindamm 9, D—2000 Hamburg 1, Germany; telephone 
32-54-44, 
Newest boon to traveling squash players in Paris is the 
new Eurosquash Club. Seven courts (six single, one double), 
English specifications. Located at the foot of the Montparnasse 
Tower, 37 avenue du Maine. To arrange a game, call Larry 
Sears at the Paris Herald-Tribune; telephone 225-28-90. Eddy 
Louis, club manager, can arrange guest privileges; telephone 
538-66-20. Good locker facilities, sauna, whirlpool, bar, kitchen. 
The Almost Free Theatre, at 9-19 Ruppert Street, London, 
is considered one of the most exciting theatrical movements in 
England. Put on by a group called Interaction, one-act plays 
are performed at lunchtime (1:15) and suppertime (7:30). 
Audience pays what it wants. Tom Stoppard writes many of the 
plays, and famous West End actors drop in to participate. 


Romantic Bangkok Dinner Cruise 
There's a dinner cruise on Bangkok’s Chao Phraya River 
that’s delightful, but most people don’t know about it. Run by 
Botter Reeves, a thirty-nine-year-old native of Texas. He bought 
an old rice barge, completely refurbished it in teak and brass, 
installed a canopy over all, added rattan chairs and tables 
and tinkling temple bells, and started serving curry dinners. 
Boat leaves from the Oriental Hotel dock at 6 p.m., witha 
second sitting at 8 o'clock. Shoes off as you tread the 
teak floors. During cocktails (a sort of Mai-Tai is featured) 
you see the whole fascinating river life of the Thai capital. Then 
sunset turns the gold temple spires into glowing orange. 
The trip goes to the royal boathouse, where the king’s ancient 
barges are stored. Then you turn around and come back. 
Curry is the lone dish on the menu, but there are three kinds 
(fish, chicken and beef) and all are excellent, piled in a triangle 
atop steaming rice and spiced with hot chutney, chopped 
bananas and pineapple. Icy plates of pumalo, jackfruit, papaya 
and mango finish ithe meal. 
The whole vessel is immaculately clean, a cool escape from 
the mad traffic of Bangkok. Dinner and cruise, $10 per person. @ 
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Pieces of Europe 
have been found in South America. 


In the past, the land owners and ranchers of 
South America bought much of their furni- 
ture in Europe. Today, they are giving up 
these magnificent antiques as their tastes 
become more contemporary. This trend has 

made available to Carol 


Cao! Brent's a tremendous 
selection of magnif- 

“Brént icent European 
Aatig uUeCS antiques. A selec- 


tion you may never see again. 

Since we cater to decoraters, we must 
resolve to buy only the finest antiques avail- 
able. Our people, both here and abroad, are 
able to recognize the quality our clientle 
demand. 

We invite the public to take advantage of 
our knowledge and experience. Our doors 
are open from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
Monday through Saturday. 


8539 Melrose Avenue/657-4838 622 North LaPeer Drive/657-4245 




























































































































































































Unique in its fine detailing, this piece was carved and signed by 
Boyer in white Carrara marble. 41 ins. long, 51 ins. high. 


Sumptuously carved in white Carrara marble, this magnificent 
fireplace is from the Royal Chateau St. Cloud. 11 ft. high, 7 1/2 
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The “Three Graces,” exquisitely carved in white Carrara marble 
and signed by Comova, truly of museum quality. 67 ins. high. 


An elegantly carved portico sculpture in white Carrara 
marble, this collector's item is one of a matching pair, each 57 


ins. long and 38 ins. high. 


313 Maple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 
oe) Thohon PA 





For connoisseurs of rare and unusual items, we offer a 
most interesting collection of real conversation pieces 
of merit and appeal from some of the most important, 
stately homes of Europe and America—pieces with 
known histories and signed items. 
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Appreciating English Country Furniture—Prices 
Have Risen 150 to 200 Percent in Two Years 


By Linda Elstad 


As with most enduring love affairs, an affection for English coun- 
try furniture develops slowly. But while viewing it in its proper 
setting —converted manor houses, with the family brass, copper 
and pewter glowing against the rich red-brown of the ash 
sideboard or over the black oak coffer—many an American trav- 
eler has gradually been seduced by its eloquence and charm. 

As recently as 1965, even the English scorned their provincial 
furniture as déclassé. But with inflation, the decline of the pound 
sterling and the growing demand among Americans and 
Europeans for these still reasonably priced antiques, the 
English were finally convinced that their country furniture had 
investment as well as intrinsic value. They began to bring it out 
of the barn and into the marketplace. In Southern California 


| alone, prices for this furniture have risen 150 to 200 percent in 


the last two years. The English country look is having its renais- 
sance. And, once having fallen prey to a Windsor chair or a 


/ gateleg table, the new owner delightedly discovers that it looks 


as right today in a West Coast home as it did in Chesham, 
Amersham or Sonning-on-Thames two hundred years ago. Its 
quasi-sophisticated look, strengthened by a certain primitive 
quality, blends with that of almost any other style, period, or 
country, from Spanish and American colonial, Italian Renais- 
sance or French country furniture to Bauhaus steel and glass 


| or contemporary pieces upholstered in crewel or chintz. 


From Tudor times, the country carpenter had been turning 
out sturdy, utilitarian furniture for his clientele —the local 
villagers or the country gentry. He continued, developing his 
skill with tools and wood, until the Industrial Age, when 
the machine took over and turned out furniture faster and 
cheaper than he could. He built for use, not show, for working 
folks, not tea-drinking gentility. And, until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he used the plentiful English oak, solid 
and durable, to which he remained faithful long after the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the more malleable walnut became 
a favorite in the city. 

Then, while city carpenters progressed from walnut to 
expensive, imported woods such as mahogany, rosewood, 
tulipwood and satinwood, the country carpenter expanded his 
use of the woods readily available to him. He found pine, 
ash, elm, birch and cedar in the surrounding forests, apple, 
pear and cherry in the local orchards. As he had with 
oak, he chiseled the pieces from solid wood in order to bring 
Out its best characteristics; with the absence of paint, 
veneer or inlay, this became the essence of the country- 
furniture look, straightforward and honest. 


The city craftsman was a specialist —cabinetmaker, turner, 
joiner—but the country craftsman’s work was his own from start 
to finish. The individuality of his furniture makes it difficult 

to date, as does the delayed adaptation of design trends from 
London, which took years to reach the isolated provinces. 
When new ideas did arrive, however, they were modified by the 
country carpenter to the needs of his patrons: utility first, 
comfort second, looks last. continued 
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CHOCOLATE POT by Jacob Witehe t oadon £762 


“DOLPHIN 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94025 - Telephone : (415) 325-4409 





Open Tuesday through Saturday 





From SPAIN, PORTUGAL and ITALY 


A collection of antique furniture, accessories and architec- 
tural appointments. Eleven showrooms and warehouses 
filled with fine antiques from Europe and the Orient. 


LUCIANO ANTIQUES 


POST BOX 5686. CARMEL CA. 93921 
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Applebaum's Antiques 


Country English. Telephone: (213) 373-7411 


24450 Hawthorne Blvd. * Walteria, Calif. « (near Palos Verdes) 





Member: Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc 
Appraisers Association of America 
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Richard S. Gorham Antiques, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 4378, Carmel, Ca. 93921 
Phone: (408) 625-1770 
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The most popular country pieces were those which allowed 
for diverse use. The coffer, or chest, was good for storage, 
but could also serve as bed, table or chair. Tops of dressers 
were used for dressing and carving meats or as serving tables; 
later, the dresser was promoted to the dining room asa 
“‘sideboard,’’ and served as a safekeeping and display piece, 
wine cellar or linen and silver cabinet. The popular gateleg 
table could seat a family, expand for guests, and be 
folded against a wall when not in use. 

The years 1750 to 1800 saw the high point of English 
craftsmanship. Also at its height during this period was the art 
of hand block-printing on cotton, called calico then, chintz 
now. This material exclusively was used for upholstering 
country chairs and couches. The wealthy Londoner had his 
chairs covered with silk brocades, costly needlework 
and damask, though even he cherished the extraordinary fine 
chintzes being produced in about 1760, in the middle 
of the Chippendale period. 

When Thomas Chippendale published his first book of 
furniture design, The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, 
in 1754, its enormous success made his name a household 
word. The book traveled throughout Great Britain and 
his pieces were studied and copied by local country carpenters. 
The familiar “‘Country Chippendale”’ chair—more eclectic, 
simpler and sturdier than the original—reflects this influence. 
The country craftsman made it his own; his work stands 
before us as a message from its maker: ‘Now this is what a 
chair should be.”’ 

It is this individuality which makes country furniture so 
appealing today. When we run our hands over the curves of a 
Country Chippendale chair arm, see the marks of the old 
tools still visible on the sides of a chest, or feel the sturdiness 
of a Windsor armchair, we are somehow, after all these 
years, still in touch with the careful craftsmanship of 
its original creator. 

That is why, to Know this furniture, you must see it, touch it, 
then read about it. Country furniture is a sensual experience; 
hands and wood have a natural affinity. The rich, deep, glowing 
patina on an old piece of furniture, which gives it its value 
as an antique, is simply the work of generations of 
hands touching, dusting and using it. The glow cannot 
possibly be reproduced. 


The individuality of this furniture also became the stamp of its 
authenticity. Handmade holes for pegs are never perfectly 
round; neither are handmade pegs. Old tools leave their telltale 
marks. No two chairs, even in a set, can be made perfectly 
alike by hand; indeed, each of a chair’s four legs will be 
slightly different from the others. But it will appear as a cohesive 
whole, the work of one man; it will “look right.” 

So look first. In England, you might visit Crispin, on 
Holywell Hill, in St. Albans. Or, if you can’t see the furniture in 
England, talk with a local dealer, such as Tom Kaye /mports, in 
San Francisco; Richard S. Gorham and Heritage Antiques, 
in Carmel; Applebaum's, Richard Gould, West World Imports 
and William A. McMahan, in the Los Angeles area; and 
King John Antiques and Circa XVIi/ Century Antiques, in 
La Jolla. Later you may want to read, your interest 
piqued by what you have seen. 

And while you see and feel and read, you will learn about 
our social history; the history of country furniture is the history 
of the common man, of his daily life. That this part of our 
heritage is becoming more sought after, more treasured and 
more valuable to us, can only be a hopeful sign. # 
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servers with chop blocks, custom 
colors and brassing 





(213) 278-5522 








417 N. Robertson Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
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Gold Fever: What’s the Prognosis? 


By Eliot Janeway 


Playing gold has for well over a year been ‘‘the new game in 
town’'—Wall Street's trade term for any new vogue in the 
engraved merchandise known as securities. 

For some months last year, the players who were left at the 
securities gaming table chased the golds and stocks 
simultaneously. The gold stocks have been staying one jump 
ahead of the bullion market, largely because Americans cannot 
buy gold itself but have learned to put their massive purchasing 
power behind gold stocks. 

It's always an eyebrow-raiser when gold and stocks do well 
together. Any such coincidence always prompts the 
professionals to speculate over which of these two natural and 
eternal competitors for sporting money will run out of followers. 
In 1973, exactly this happened to stocks. 

The survival of the fittest may not tell the story of how gold 
has gone wild while stocks have been slipping. The elimination 
of the weaker vehicle may offer a more realistic judgment of 
hindsight—at least for the duration of the illiquidity crisis which 
Wall Street was the first to suffer, and which is deepening now 
that the crisis is spreading everywhere. 

The upshot of it all is that now gold is the only game in town. 
The more lackluster stocks look, the more it is bound to glitter. 


Anytime any brand of Wall Street merchandise does so is a 
prudent time not to be blinded by the claims made in its behalf. 

“The ultimate store of value”’ is the impressive if rather 
ponderous claim put forth for gold as the strongest finisher and 
decisive winner in any era-spanning, money-using sweepstakes 
The less pretentious view of it is as just another entry in the race 

My own perspective on this argument judges it as a three- 
cornered affair, not just a head-on confrontation. In pure and 
simple market terms, the case for gold rests on the claims that it 
is more than just another commodity. In fact, in terms of 
grade-school algebra, it is the lowest common denominator 
whose value measures the market position of the entire list of 
mere commodities. 

My admittedly more complicated view of this eternal triangle 
involves the factor of government in the game of analytical 
fisticuffs. Confidence in government, supported by competence 
on the part of government, are enough to stop any seemingly 
irresistible gold play or even to prevent it from starting. If my 
premise is practical, gold plays work out as votes of no 
confidence in government. By the same token, votes of 
confidence in government call them off. 

The spread of the inflationary rash provides unmistakable 
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...the cycle of stop-for-stocks and start-for-gold... 


evidence that this vote of ‘“‘no confidence’”’ has not been 


misplaced, prejudicial, or premature. The rate of inflation has 


been traveling with the price of gold. The gold market has been 
broadening in response to the narrowing of the stock market. 
The faster inflation has eroded the buying power of the working 
currencies, the higher it has driven the price of gold. 

It's not as if gold commanded any proprietary God-given 
monopoly on the franchise to feed on inflation. No one can deny 
that it has been getting its fair share of the by-product benefits. 
But neither can anyone deny that the rival center of mystery 
known as the money market is scooping up some of the 
gravy, too. 

The cycle of stop-for-stocks and start-for-gold is thus itself 
subject to the broader cycle of stability and instability in the 
governmental structure. Any return of political stability takes the 
play away from gold and focuses it on stocks, and vice versa. 

Admittedly, one swallow does not make a summer. America is 
by no means the only country hit by an absence of leadership 
and a loss of stability. Never in any one year since the world 
evolved its present way of trafficking in money has government 
everywhere failed so dismally. 

The 1973 gold rush was the result. Seen in the context of a 
seesawing process between the mystique of gold and the 
methods of government, the ‘‘store of value’’ theory suggests an 
obvious rebuttal. When no one’s minding the store in the 


political capital, capital flees to gold and marks its price up in 
the back street behind the store. 

Of all the criticisms leveled against economics and 
economists, perhaps the most down-puiting is that it and they 
are the authentic successors of philosophy and the philosophers, 
and, past them, of theology and the theologians. Against this 
charge, the economists can offer one effective defense, and one 
only: to point to the workaday world and show that their findings, 
their forecasts and their recommendations work. Mobilizing the 
evidence of the marketplace is the way to prove it. 

The gyrations of the gold market are not providing very 
impressive marketplace evidence in support of the contention 
that “the ultimate store of value” is coming into its own. Nothing 
like its volatile performance has been seen since the hot stocks 
were bouncing like yo-yos on a floor specialist's string. 

There’s nothing very austere about market-makers muttering 
that they'll buy on up-ticks and sell on down-ticks — what else 
is new in the oldest game in town? If gold can’t do better than 
this when government could not be doing worse, it’s not likely to 
do very well next time government does better. 





Subscribers interested in receiving Mr. Janeway’s guidelines to 
particular problems are invited to address their queries to him care of 
ADDENDA Investing, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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COLLECTABLES — 


For the Non-Impulse Buyer— 
Well-Considered Trifles under $10,000 


By John Linco/n 


With things as unpredictable as they are today, every bit of 
beauty and good luck comes in handy. J. F. Chen, of Los 
Angeles, has a beautiful lady who is covered in signs of good 
fortune—a figure of Ho Hsien-ku, one of the eight immortals. 
(Do you call a lady immortal ‘‘Ms.’’?) She is 21% inches high by 
6 inches deep by 10% inches wide and is made of eighteenth- 
century Ch'ien Lung famille rose porcelain. Seated on the back 
of a large spotted deer, the figure is holding a basket with 
ribbons and a hoe. Her feet are decorously arranged, and in her 
hair, which is elaborately coiffed, behind one ear is a lotus. 
Her robe, bordered with a small pattern of chrysanthemums, is 
covered with designs of bats, clouds, gourds, medallions and 
Chinese money signs, while the underskirt pattern displays 
Buddhist symbols of fortune. The deer, symbol of long life, 
stands quietly and monumentally, while clouds, sculpted and 
enameled in sun-tint colors, show between his legs and on 
the base of the piece. All in all a lovely symbol of peace, 
happiness and prosperity. 

What’s in a name? For the aficionado of American 
cabinetry, Antique Mart of Los Angeles has a desk attributed 
to Thomas Seymour, of Boston, one of American Sheraton’s 
finest craftsmen. The desk is 37 inches wide by 24 inches deep 
at the base by 682 inches high to the very top. The main 
carcass, legs and a full, open lower shelf are in mahogany, 
highlighted by bird’s-eye-maple drawer fronts—two full-width in 
the base and two smaller ones under the glass-doored top. This 
top sits halfway back on the desk and is a composite of designs: 
the two side pilasters have satinwood faces and mahogany 
capitals; the doors of the cabinet, which close off two shelves, 
are fine Gothic arches. Hinged to the top is a smaller unit, a 
glass vitrine, the front ornamented by triangular wooden banding 
accented with gold, which gives the illusion of a pediment over 
the capitals. There are wide bands of satinwood above and 
below the glazed cabinet doors, and the top of the writing desk 
opens out on satinwood-faced glides. The legs are turned, 
shaped and fluted, and rest on sturdy casters. All this rolling 
architecture costs $10,000, a very stable price. 

What's not ina name? G. T. Marsh & Co., of San 
Francisco, founded in 1876, is one of the West's oldest dealers 
in the Oriental arts. The Marsh emporium has a Chinese scroll 
painting, without signature (the original signature was cut off), 
of pretty little Chinese boys and girls bathing and playing in 
what Mr. Marsh calls ‘‘a muddy river,”’ like an Oriental version 
of Thomas Eakins’s Bathers. The children are charmingly 
arranged and, thanks to the muddy waters, modestly portrayed— 
a picture of great delight. The painting, 36 inches by 18% 
inches, on silk, has a deep beige ground with the children in 
pale whites. There is little or no noise or splashing from the 
children except the wsh-sh of the rolling and unrolling of the 
scroll, and the rustle of $1200 leaving the wallet. 

Before retiring the subject of children and their doings as the 


ornaments or subjects of art, we should mention F. Suie One 
Co., of Los Angeles, which has two gamboling, climbing children 
in peach-laden as carved decoration on a jar and lid in 
rose quartz —« 1 in a peach tree for the lid, the other for 


the base. The ca tin full round, which gives the 





piece great light and movement, bringing out the color and 
transparency of the stone. Fourteen inches high and 10 inches 
wide, it has a teak base to root it to the table and secure it to 
your heart. 

Richard Gorham Antiques, Ltd., in Carmel, has received 
from England a rare Hepplewhite table, circa 1790-1810, unique 
in that it folds up from a 28-inch-square backgammon table to 
a small, 14-inch-square chess table. The backgammon board 
has a center pattern of marquetry shells done in various rare 
woods such as yew and holly. The sides of the top fold over to 
form the inlaid chess board. The carcass, in a pale, faded 
mahogany, has legs ornamented with stringers of holly. The 
table is $3000—a bargain as long as Chinese checkers isn't 
your game. 

R. and F. H. Postlethwaite Antiques, San Francisco, 
have a country oak Welsh-style cupboard, circa 1750. Though 
not unusual in itself, such pieces are becoming scarce because, | . 
as Mrs. Postlethwaite points out, they are in demand for use in 
small homes and apartments. This one is fairly basic but with 
good small proportions, 6% feet high by 5 feet 5 inches wide 
by 18 inches deep. The base, which is composed of three small 
center drawers, has an open pot shelf on the right side anda 
closed cupboard on the left. The sides and left-hand door are 
simply ornamented with a raised geometric panel. The plate top @ 
has its own wood backing and three open shelves surmounted 
by a plain, simple cornice. All this rests on ogee feet and 
a price of $1950. 

G. R. Durenberger Antiques, of San Juan Capistrano, has 
a red anchor Chelsea charger of the ‘‘Flying Tiger’ pattern. 
Western in shape, with the whimsical tiger on the left-hand side, 
the piece is covered with the Kakiemon pattern, Japanese in 
origin and later copied by Meissen, Chantilly and others 
throughout the eighteenth century in Europe. The colors are a 
persimmon red-orange, blue and green on an ivory ground, and 
the price is $1275, a rarity in itself. 

If there seems to be a need for an image of heaven and hell, 
Museum Antiques, in Los Angeles, has a semi-antique silken 
inspiration. It would prove instructional in a child’s room asa 
moral lesson, useful as a refrigerator throw to keep the door 
closed and temptations hidden, or enjoyable just as a beautiful 
object. This silken article is a rug of pale, muted colors and a 
deep silk fringe, intended for use in a family tent oras a 
tapestry. The top section has a panel of calligraphy which 
appears to tell the story of from whence it all came and how it 
came about. Above the calligraphy is an area filled with beautiful 
water birds, blooming trees, flowers and clouds. Below the 
calligraphy, hung from the blossoming branches, are angels— 
flying, smiling, wonderfully drawn. 

But wait— under all this sits a master on horseback with a 
retinue of musicians, hunters, beaters and servants pursuing 
animals and horned devils through a landscape of flames, rocks, 
trees, flowers. Such is hell. The devils are riding animals, 
standing around gossiping, being pursued and wrestled with. 
One soldier is even riding a devil and pulling his ears, which 
you may have to do to the dealer to get this creation away from 
him. A delight for adults and children (of all ages). ¢ 
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Rare red lacquer China trade screen with unusual detachable pediments. The 
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Contemporary Tapestries— 
Today’s Weaving on the Wall 


By Mary Hunt Kahlenberg 


Inthe vocabulary of modern art, tapestry is an unexpected 
word. If we think of tapestry at all, we think of the Gobelin family 
works in the Faubourg St. Marcel or the antique looms at 
Aubusson in France or Portalegre in Portugal. Some of us have 
seen the Gothic tapestries at the Cluny Museum in Paris or 
the spectacular Unicorn series at The Cloisters in New York. 
(See preceding pages 78 through 83 of this issue for 
rchitectural Digest’s special feature on Antique Tapestries.) 
However, shortly before World War II and in the decades 
following, that ancient art was dramatically transformed. At last 
tapestry is up-to-date: it uses new materials; it follows the 
abstract, geometric patterns of modern painting and sculpture. 
No longer confined to palaces, churches and museums, 
tapestries have been given a vital place in modern life by 
contemporary artists, and a new freedom from tradition. 
Currently there are two distinct styles of tapestry (styles 
designed specifically for walls rather than for floors): the edition 
tapestry conceived by famous painters like Picasso and Mird 
and handwoven from a cartoon by a professional weaver, and 
the personal expressive tapestry of the artist who works 
directly with yarn and uses various fiber construction techniques. 
The French artist Jean Lurcat was one of the first to create 
new works in the tapestry medium itself. They were woven 
at Aubusson and expressed his own personal poetic fantasies. 
These innovative designs stated clearly what the creators of 
tapestry seemed to have forgotten for several centuries: that it is 
essential to have no possible confusion between easel painting 
and’architectural tapestry. The techniques are contradictory and 
their aesthetics dissimilar. 
From these beginnings another concept of tapestry drew upon 
a variety of materials and weaving techniques previously 
limited to functional fabrics; Known as the Bauhaus style, it 
arose from a desire to explore all possibilities of structure and 
texture and color within the confines of a basically two- 
dimensional woven form. 


Inthe past few decades, work with tapestry has raced 

ahead after drawing initially from both these beginnings. The 
French school, using traditional weaving techniques, realized 
the strong emotional impact inherent in the textures and 
colors themselves. And the Bauhaus school liberated tapestry 
from traditional French techniques in order to explore 
dimensional forms of weaving and revive the functional 
methods used in other cultures. 

Properly the word tapestry no longer applies to the greater 
part of contemporary work. Tapestry itself is simply a basic 
technique of weaving, a technique used in the hangings of the 
medieval and Renaissance periods. But it seems simpler 
to consider the word updated rather than to use terms like 
“wallhanging” and ‘art fabric,’ which do not carry with them 
the strength and refinement so long associated with tapestry. 

These newer terms developed when contemporary artists 
began to feel the restrictions of the centuries-old tapestry looms. 
They improvised a free loom to produce the desired three- 
dimensional effect or left the loom completely and used 
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techniques which did not require any structural apparatus. 
Knotting, twining, braiding, wrapping, knitting, crocheting, lace 
and basketry techniques provided liberation for the new 
tapestries. Thus they were no longer tapestries in the strict 
sense of the word. Today tapestry shares with other 
contemporary art forms a profound interest in experimentation 
and the expression of the pure elements of structure and 
material. A diversity of fibers (sisal, rope, plastic tubing, mylar 
and aluminum) is frequently combined with more traditional 
materials: wool, cotton, linen, silk. 





During the past few years several art galleries and dealers 
have concentrated on strengthening a new interest in tapestry: 
among them, Merriewold West in Far Hills, New Jersey, and 

in New York, Modern Master Tapestries and Adele Siegel’s 
Arras Gallery have held frequent exhibitions of the best fiber 
artists. Mrs. Siegel says that tapestry buyers are equally divided 
between corporations and personal collectors. ‘‘The bare, 
ultrafunctional walls of today’s buildings,’ she says, ‘‘seem to 
dictate the need for the warmth, color and wit that these 
tapestries provide.’ Personal collectors also find that tapestries 
coordinate well with the new textural qualities of their houses. 
This rapidly growing interest has made the collection of 
lower-priced works by younger artists a valid investment. 


Louise Allrich of the Place-Allrich Gallery in San Francisco 
works directly with architects in using the large areas of public 
buildings—banks, offices and hotel lobbies —as extended 
gallery space, thereby bringing the new tapestry to the attention 
of thousands of people who otherwise might never see it. 
These large buildings provide exposure for work on the monu- 
mental scale being done by Olga de Amaral, Lia Cook, 
Francoise Grossen and others. The Place-Allrich Gallery is 
currently mounting a series of smaller-scale works, ‘‘Fiber as 
an Art Form,” at Knoll International in San Francisco. These 
exhibitions will draw on the Bay Area’s rich cluster of fiber arts. 

Extremely knowledgeable in Southern California are Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Hurshler of Pasadena whose collection of contempo- 
rary European and American fiber artists is famous. For over ten 
years they have been collecting, distributing and exhibiting the 
tapestries of the Hurshler Collection, most recently seen at the 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego and the California Museum of 
Science and Industry in Los Angeles. Large works by the 
Catalan artist Grau-Garriga are expensive, well into the $20,000 
range, but the careful collector may well find smaller pieces 
by younger artists for as little as $100. 

Ruth Hatfield of the Dalzell-Hatfield Galleries in Los Angeles 
is enthusiastic about the future of tapestry. ‘‘All the great 
masters have designed tapestries,’ she points out. And she 
thinks the creative future lies in ‘‘a combination of art and 
architecture” in which tapestry will play a significant part. 

In collecting tapestry today, or simply selecting one for its 
individual qualities, you will find the range of mood and scale 
based more on the individual artist rather than on any 
particular school or style. Many of the better known fiber artists 
like Magdalena Abakanowicz, Olga de Amaral, Grau-Garriga 
and Helena Hernmarck are producing pieces grandiose in scale 
and concept. But there are quieter, more reflective pieces: 
Californians Kay Sekimachi, Lia Cook, Ed Rossbach, Ted 
Hallman, Kathy McCardle and Trudy Guermanprez mix fantasy 
and aesthetic principles. A new concept of tapestry has broken 
down the boundaries between the fine and the applied or 
decorative arts. It has brought materials from one to the other 
and given us a vital and expanding art form. # 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF MRS. CHARLES H. TANNER 


Teimur Amiry is an artist from a distant land where art has been the soul of humanity 
since the beginning of time. Amiry is represented in many major private collections, 
as well as in public and private galleries throughout the world. His commissions 
include those of royalty and other prominent personages. Amiry’s internationally 
renowned talent is best reflected in his beautiful and famous portrait of the 
Empress Farah Diba, enshrined in the Royal Palace of Tehran. An artist skilled in the 
sharply defined, opulent traditions of realism, his sensitive mind transmits vividly 
artistic glimpses of the beauty of life in its various forms. Amiry now works and 
displays his fabulous art in a most unusually resplendent studio-gallery in the very 
heart of Beverly Hills. Amid the elegant decor, the inspired lighting, the soft splashing 
of waterfalls, and the ethereal sound and sight of tropical birds, Amiry has 
conceived for your pleasure a captivating atmosphere right out of “Arabian Nights”. 
Visit Amiry and his art. You’ll enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten experience 
of artistic appreciation. 


For your free brochure, write: 













By Frederic Davies 


VIRGO (August 24-September 23) With the extra encourage- 
| ment from Venus, the planet of beauty, now is an excellent time 
for redecorating your home. Use your naturally exquisite taste 
and critical eye to make sure that your desires are fulfilled 
exactly, or you will be aggravated by minor flaws and defects. 
onus is also the planet of love, so this is an ideal moment to go 

and look at your dream house with the one you love. Negotia- 
| tions entered into at this time receive extraplanetary blessings 
and they could be finalized in time for the holidays. Imagine the 
yuletide season sitting in front of the open fire in your new home. 
| Financial activity in October is especially favored for all you 
Virgos, especially new artistic projects; objets d’art and antiques 
are also highlighted. Much luck is indicated for your partners. 


\ 


ASTROLOGY 


September and October 1974 


Autumnal Signs: Your Year Ahead 


LIBRA (September 24-October 23) Radical upheavals and sud- 
den changes with home and business will force many of you to 
make the most important decisions of your lives. And that will 
bring exciting new rewards and open many doors, particularly 
if you plan in a big way. No trifling petty ventures, only large, 
flamboyant and very extravagant ideas. This is due to the sup- 
port of the planets Pluto and Uranus which insist that you think 
big. Invest in large buildings; convert them into apartments; dec- 
orate them wildly and ask high rents. All this is possible with five 
major planets highlighting October, setting the stage for a mam- 
moth year. Painters will be commissioned to do large murals for 
public institutions, decorators will be asked to design the rooms 
in hotel chains as well as banks, and non-artistic Libras will 
invest in the arts or in real estate. So expect a lively and profit- 








ARIES (March 21-April 20) Marriage, 
partnership agreements, contracts with 
large corporations are all emphasized late 
September. You can soon announce that 
secret you have been sharing with your 
loved one. Expect a little opposition from 
your family at first to changes in domestic 
routine, but persevere: luck is on your side. 
October brings an extra financial bonanza. 


TAURUS (Apri! 21-May 21) Your persist- 
ence finally pays off, and you are admired 
for your stubbornness. Stay idealistic and 
don't be tempted to give in to unnecessary 
pressures at your place of business. Those 
having health or beauty treatment get 
planetary assistance which ensures good 
results. Perfect time to become involved 
with restaurants, nightclubs and hotels. 


GEMINI (May 22-June 21) Mercury, the 
planet of travel and communication, really 
helps your love life. Journeys with loved 
ones are recommended, as is catching up 
with letters to those in ‘‘far-away places.” 
Remember long-distance phone calls cost 
very little on the weekends. Benefits come 
from foreign affairs and transactions, but 
don't transfer money internationally as 
losses will be incurred. 


CANCER (June 22-July 23) You should 
be in the middle of moving your home or 
discussing the purchase of additional 
property. Rewards are centered around 
large colonial buildings with lots of land 
surrounding them. Keep to traditional 
tastes for money-making investments. 
Speculation with real estate is slow but 
you will reap the profits later. Some legal 
delays may frustrate you. 


able year. 













































All Signs: Your Months Ahead 


LEO (July 24-August 23) You are still rest- 
less after busy summer traveling, and set- 
tling down will continue to be difficult. Try 
delegating authority to alleviate immediate 
pressures and then go to the health club 
and relax, or swim. Mail-order businesses 
and mass-media advertising really pay off 
at this time. Place the ‘bait’ in September 
and October and you will catch the ‘'fish”’ 
early in November. 


VIRGO (August 24-September 23) At last, 
money-making projects show a profit. Now 
is the golden opportunity to push all your 
other ideas and sell them as a package. 
October heralds money and big deals. Try 
to bargain and imitate the old-time 
“wheeler-dealers.’’ Virgos wishing to marry 
now receive wonderful blessings from 
Jupiter. All contracts made at this time 
will be fruitful and bring much happiness. 


LIBRA (September 24-October 23) Tempt- 
ing offers and red herrings turn up, adding 
to your aggravation. Once you make your 
major moves and changes, stick to them. 
Ignore jealousy and envy in others. Lots 
of responsibility will be thrust upon you 
this month, so behave with dignity and 
confidence. Keep at it now and do what 
you consider your duty. Then you will be 
able to relax later in the year. 


SCORPIO (October 24-November 22) 
Your sex appeal will be most attractive this 
month. Use your charm and magnetic per- 
sonality to achieve your goals. These are 
part of your secret of success. Add a little 
mystery by not confiding all information 
Good luck with reunions, old romances 
and especially in making up after quarrels 
and upsets. Look for deceptive financial 
statements. 








Those wishing to consult Mr. Davies or order a detailed personal astrological chart for the year ahead should write to him in ¢ 
ADDENDA Astrology, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 
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SAGITTARIUS (November 23-Decem- 
ber 21) You must listen to the advice of 
others in order to receive all the benefits 
available to you through friends and rela- 
tives in important business and social 
positions. They look forward to helping 
you, so forget pride and see where your 
advantage lies. Government offices take 
too much time to answer your queries. Go 
to the top. Home and property are lucky 
at last. 


CAPRICORN (December 22-January 20) 
Success and personal achievement come 
to a big climax in your career. Ambitions 
that seemed impossible to attain now fall 
into your lap. Political and local-govern- 
ment groups need your assistance, active 
as well as financial. Think it over; don't be 
too eager, or you may find yourself a 
“candidate.’’ Executive positions still need 
time for themselves. 


AQUARIUS (January 21-February 19) 
Foreign countries are pleasant to visit this 
time of year as there are fewer tourists. 
International business and pleasures ap- 
peal to your inquiring mind and tempt you 
to take a second vacation. Combine busi- 
ness with some money-making scheme if 
you can. Make sure you carry important 
medical supplies if visiting obscure loca- 
tions. Bonus eases money pressures. 


PISCES (February 20-March 20) Jupiter, 
the planet of greater good fortune, is pour- 
ing untold blessings and opportunities 
your way. This will also make you socially 
extravagant. Staying up late, going to more 
parties, meeting more exciting people will 


put the energy in the wrong place. Spread | 


this vital nervous supply over all your 
interests. Don’t miss these wonderful 
vibrations from the planets 
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You close your eyes. Your body is almost weightless, 
suspended in a swirling, soothing warmth. Your mind relaxes 
...thoughts drift. Sounds of the out-of-doors filter in and 
out of your consciousness. Peace. 

The Original Santa Barbara Hotub is a complete, 
natural outdoor spa. Each one is crafted by hand, seam by 
seam, out of rare, clear heart Northern California Redwood 
...known the world over for its durability, beauty and 
ability to retain heat. And it’s available in three sizes: 
5 feet in diameter by 4 feet deep (holds 8 people); 
6 feet in diameter by 4 or 5 feet deep (holds 10 people). 

The support system (water heater, recirculating 
pump, Tub-Master filter, and optional Tub-Vigor 
and Tub-Fingers hydro-massage) is custom- 
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Santa 
Barbara 


Hotub 


a natural refuge 
from a plastic world. 


engineered to be long-lasting, easy to maintain, and very 
economical to operate — about one third of a fiberglass or 
concrete spa. 

Since it is portable and disassembleable, the Original 
Santa Barbara Hotub is not subject to property taxes. And 
since it is intended for above ground installation, there is 
no expensive site preparation or excavation. 

The base price of the Original Santa Barbara Hotub and 
its support system, with full on-site assembly, ranges 
from $2,026 to $2,285 and includes a pair of 
redwood benches, vacuum kit, hand skimmer, 
drain kit, vinyl tub cover, underwater thermom- 
eter, and water test kit. (Gas and electric hook- 
up is not included. ) 


Just add water, 


The Original Santa Barbara Hotub 


9200 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 « Phone: (213) 878-1900 


Please send me more information on the Original Santa Barbara Hotub. 


Name 





Address 


City State 








(Dealer inquiries invited) 
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Marina Racitica VVatertront Condo 






















Ms. Bea Cuthbertson, Marina Pacifica Design Coordinator 


Pomona Tile covers this sophisticated waterfront 
... entryways ripple with earthy PomonaStone 
colors ... kitchens and baths glow in splashy re- 
flections of light-catching > aU erm cot Lele eS 
to counters to hearths, the natural beauty of 
lasting ceramic is all of PomonaStone. 
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of Denmark 


DENMARK 
DANISH 


Designs for tomorrow. New Trends. 
New products. Furniture, glass, china, 
silver, textiles, industrial design. 


EXHIBIT 


September 3 thru 20th 1974. Hours: 
Mondays thru Saturdays 9 am-8 pm. 


DESIGN 


The exciting exhibit will be presented on 
the Main Concourse of the new Center 
of international trade... 








Los Angeles 
WORLD TRADE CENTER 


333 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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Grand-Scale Parties— 
The Champagne Still Flows 


By Jane Ballou 


Although Los Angeles has been called the City of the Future 
unto triteness, it still clings to certain established social rituals 
of the past— which have always been observed in the cosmop- 
olite centers of the world. Along with its Monopoly-board 
mansions, perhaps the largest contingent of privately owned 
Rolls-Royces in the world and dozens of women who maintain 
closets full of Galanos and Gucci, Los Angeles’s grand-scale 
parties are still expensively conceived and extensively 
chronicled. Celebrities abound, and their comings and goings 
are reported by Dorothy Manners, Joyce Haber and Suzy. 

Lee Anderson keeps Aileen Mehle informed. The newspaper 
society editors name their favorites and generally purvey stories 
which could be printed verbatim week after week with only 

the names changed. 

Within one three-week period two big-budget gatherings kept 
the staffs of the Century Plaza Hotel and the Beverly Wilshire 
running. When Seven-Up heiress Mrs. Donald Washburn 
decided to entertain, she withdrew a reputed $120,000 from her 
“party fund’ and honored some two hundred and fifty friends, 
socialites, screen stars, sportsmen and sportswomen and a 
huge coterie of the press at what party designer Marcia Lehr’s 
parchment menu referred to as “‘A Night in Old Russia.” 

As the letters to the editors of the Los Angeles Times 
indicated, you can’t order $120,000 worth of Russian food, 
Russian dancing, Russian costumes (for waiters, orchestra, 
and society photographer Irv Antler), buy up all the pink peonies 
west of Chicago for floral arrangements and not have the 
gathering become a matter of public comment. But for every 
angry (and uninvited?) lady who wrote to the Times about 
starving children in India and Africa who should have received 
Mrs. Washburn’s money, another reminded the populace that 
Mrs. Washburn was busy putting money into circulation. As 
long as the world sips Seven-Up, the profits are going to have 
an effervescent effect on the economy. 


The most lavish gesture of Mrs. Washburn’s Russian caper 
was the invitations: boxes containing $25 tins of beluga caviar, 
miniature bottles of Smirnoff’s vodka, and silver toothpick 
holders with hand-lettered, pink-satin invitations, all delivered 
by messenger. Need we say that few RSVPs were negative? 
Society columnists were careful to point out that after the party 
the hostess sent the flowers to nearby hospitals. One wag did 
suggest that patients would probably have preferred leftover 
beluga malossol caviar washed down with the Moet & Chandon 
champagne which had flowed from jeroboams all evening. 

A final note on the party which consensus seems to rank as 
A-plus: Marcia Lehr managed to come up with the year’s most 
unique memento for the ladies. It was a gold music box in the 
shape of a grand piano. When the lid was lifted, “Lara's 
Theme,” from the Russian-inspired film Doctor Zhivago, played. 

Two and a half weeks after the Russian evening, it was 
appreciation night for Governor and Mrs. Ronald Reagan at the 
Century Plaza Hotel, where slightly more than fifteen hundred 
guests paid $250 each to thank the Reagans. While some 
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consider this gala Los Angeles at its social best, others consider 
it a social Watergate. 

Several members of the press who attended at Mrs. Reagan's 
express request left early—somewhere between the prosciutto- 
with-melon and the entrée. Before arriving at table, this group 
had witnessed in the Brentwood Room the preening and 
parading of the Reagans' special friends and major contributors. 
This is, of course, the headiest of all cocktails—standing as 
_ flashbulbs explode and TV lights glow. 


Pepperdine University’s glamorous gift to academe, Dr. William 
Banowsky, was listed on the engraved program as the evening’s 
chairman, and the general feeling seemed to be that Dr. 
Banowsky’s people, not the Reagan staff, caused some of the 
evening’s problems. Most of those trying to pick up their tickets 
had to fend for themselves, tucking their $250 checks into 
casually placed baskets, then helping volunteers sort through 
envelopes for tickets and table assignments. 

For those who had been bidden to the event by long-distance 
telephone calls from Sacramento, where Mrs. Reagan’s 
invitation was relayed by press aide Nancy Reynolds’s silver- 

_toned voice, having no place to sit was traumatic. The places 
at the “very special rim tables’ which Miss Reynolds had 
mentioned so seductively, were already filled with people who 
hadn’t the slightest intention of moving. 

After some time a group of Specially Invited guests was led 


...certain established social rituals 
...expensively conceived 
and extensively chronicled. 


from their table to Table 25, empty except for one man—the 
governor's bodyguard. This table was even closer to the 
Reagans’, and such is the Reagan charisma that proximity did 
placate. But, alas, tenure at the table was brief. There was just 
time to watch the Reagans’ entrance, listen to Dr. Banowsky’s 
greetings, join James Stewart’s Pledge of Allegiance, hear Gloria 
Loring’s rendition of the National Anthem and bow heads during 
the Rev. Donn Moomaw’s invocation. Then disaster again. 

Mrs. Conrad Hilton, Jr., appeared at Table 25, announced it 
was hers and ordered seated guests to move. Now Hilton is a 
name to be considered in any hotel, even in the Century Plaza, 
which does not happen to be owned by her father-in-law. 
Besides, Mrs. Hilton pointed out, she had paid $250 each for 
ten tickets; and $2500 was, in fact, a substantial contribution to 
the evening’s $400,000 net proceeds. 

It was some small comfort to the retreating guests that the 
governor's brother, Neil Reagan, and his wife were also being 
shuffled from table to table. But when the couple finally moved 
to two empty places at the head table, the long-suffering 
Specially Invited guests moved out of the Century Plaza Hotel 
to a superb Chinese restaurant in the neighborhood. The table 
was superb, the service flawless, the food the stuff of which 
dreams and trim figures are made. If Mrs. Conrad Hilton, Jr., 
had appeared, she probably wouldn't have gotten so much as 
a fortune cookie. Independent people, these Chinese. @ 
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Leasing an Indoor Garden... 
and the Gardener, Too 


Kalet Alaton 


Janet Polizzi 


By Jack Kramer 


Whether it’s an estate ora small-space condominium, indoor 
plants and trees are elements of today’s interior decorating. 
Providing, of course, that they live, grow and thrive. 

Relax. Now, even though you may have a black thumb, your 
home can be filled with beautiful, healthy, un-bugged greenery— 
and you won't even have to lift a watering can. It’s simply a 
matter of leasing plants or a plant-maintenance service, and 
letting someone else do the feeding and watering. With the wide 
selection available from leasing companies, you can avoid the 
stereotyped philodendron, the clichéed ficus, the trite Boston 
fern. And you won’t need to worry about the plant’s health; 
someone who truly Knows about plants will come to your home 
twice a month or even weekly, depending upon how the contract 
is arranged. The greenery is fed, watered, clipped, sprayed, 
even repotted by the contractor—certainly the way to have 
plants if you are too busy to care for them yourself. In addition, 
ifa rented plant dies, most reputable companies will replace it 
without charge. 

Before you visit a plant-rental firm to make your selection, 
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where the plant will best complement the total design of the 


| there are several things you should consider. First, decide just 
Judson Studios Announces oan i it be to Sa a eae in ees fe or 
ea . ushy and round to provide a contrast to a window wall? In any 
| A Limited Offering Oi case, be sure to consider several dramatic indoor trees; large, 

| Rare Stained Glass mature specimen plants in top health are de rigueur today tor 

decorating interiors. 
| etet F ae dal If an area in the room needs height, consider a branching 
acenee ae a plant such as Clusia rosea. This is a large, bold indoor tree that | 


| 
adds dimension to any room. Also for vertical emphasis is the i} 
lovely multistemmed Ming tree (Polyscias balfouriana), with 
canopy of scalloped green leaves—a welcome relief from the 
ubiquitous banyan tree (Ficus benjamina). The single-trunked 
date palm (Phoenix roebelini), with arching fronds, although 
generally an outdoor plant, does exceedingly well indoors and 
| is seen in the best interiors. If the room calls for round, bushy 
plants consider the maple-leaf tree called Fatsia japonica, or, 
very popular now, one of the many rhizomatous begonias. Fora 
--.. The Judson Studios of Los Angeles has tall and stately sculptural accent, use the elegant, candelabra- 
just acquired the entire inventory of like cactus Trichocereus spachianus. Strive for the unusual and 


The Stained Glass Division of ; : : ; 
| : re or Ee epee ae avoid the commonplace. Rental companies and your interior 


_- offerings of this exquisite, stained glass designer will guide you. 

—hand-blown according to techniques Other unique room plants are Agaves, with their thick, gray- 
developed by Powell and Winston—are 
- now available for use in residential, 
commercial and ecclesiastical. Nain ONUe 


green, spiky leaves. Mature specimens of Agave marginata are 
splendid and make a fine statement in a room where light is 








on further information about this unique minimal. Where there is good light, use the flair of tropical 
opportunity, write for oll brochur oe plants. Try a small fig tree, or a sculpturesque citrus, well 
: SR aan trimmed and manicured. For a colorful display, camellia trees, 

isis JUDSON: STUDI Soy RS ae with flowers amidst dense, dark-green foliage, are elegant. 
=< :200:South Avenue 66° ~ Or, how about a leafy hibiscus with saucer-size red flowers to 

Los Angeles, California 9004 delight the eye? If you want to be really extravagant, use a | 
Sena eG Pee ie magnificently tall fishtail palm (Caryota mitis) for a very special | 
place. This expensive tree is stunning in line, shape and form. 

continued 
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For dramatic indoor trees choose among the following: 

| pat va Dracaena marginata, a tall, multistemmed tree with spiky 

| oe . ~ 4 clustered leaves; the ti-plant (Cordyline terminalis), with shiny, 
green, lancelike leaves; the bamboo palm (Chamaedorea 
erumpens), with its delicate tracery; the columnar cypress 
(Cupresses), thickened with gray-green foliage; or the frondy, 
tiered Norfolk pine (Araucaria excelsa). Some of the low, bushy, 
branching plants are: begonia ‘‘Cleopatra,”’ a halo of color 
among green-brown leaves; the graceful ponytail (Beaucarnea 
recurvata); the low-branching Pitisporum tobira; the plumpy, 
succulent jade tree (Crassula argentea); or the arching butterfly 
palm (Chrysalidocarpus /utescens). 

When you select your indoor greenery, be sure to choose a 
distinctive container for it. Remember that the tub or pot i} 
becomes part of the room just as the plant does and should be if 
in keeping with the character of the interior. A Chinese 
jardiniere makes a fitting home for mature specimen plants. j 
Suitable saucers to place under the containers are a must to | 





custom screens 





prevent water from staining floors or carpets. Choose your own 
container or have the leasing company furnish one as part of 
the contract. 

Moving your plants around as the seasons change allows you | 

to create a different mood several times a year. You can, of = 

THE HEARTHSTONE course, lease the same plants all year or have an agreement &¥ 
with the rental company to exchange plants, perhaps every four 
months. The cost of the four-season plan will be more than a j 
standard contract. 




















Several firms state that they do not 
want the customer to tend 
the plants at all... 


2711 east coast highway, corona del mar 
| 


ANA 


The services of plant-leasing companies who cater to 

residences vary widely. Some offer complete leasing, while 

others contract for maintenance only, available when you 

purchase plants and containers. Certain firms will custom- 
Louis XVI Vitrine AY a design interior plantings for your house, purchase and deliver 
ca. 1880 the greenery for you and then contract to care for itona 
Ree Re Ete regular basis in your home. You might consult your decorator 
ame for a firm that will suit your needs, or confer with The Greenery 

See he nen or Sunset Florist, in San Francisco; Schilling and Borcherding 

Cae a or Van Herrick’s, in Los Angeles; Plant Sitters Ltd., in Palm 
LGUs nas Springs; The Phylum or The Greenery, in San Diego; or Roger's J 
PS aT tam (La 


AWAY 


AWAY 


Gardens, in Costa Mesa. 

The fees for renting and maintaining plants vary within each 
city, but generally a mature tree in peak health is about $15 a 
month. A very exotic plant such as an eight-foot camellia or a 
lovely, leafy hibiscus might cost about $20 a month. Smaller 
plants would be less expensive. These are approximate prices: 
check locally for exact charges. This rental fee includes 
maintenance; in fact, several of the leasing firms specifically 
state that they do not want the customer to tend the plants at all. 

In this age of specialization, it is only sensible to let a 
professional take charge of your indoor garden. The plants 
receive excellent care, while you and your guests enjoy all the 
benefits of exciting, distinctive indoor plantings. Leasing the 
green, you see, releases you! # 
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The Art of Brunch, Simplified— 
Where To Find Brioche and Other Basics 


By Gayle Rosenberg 


One of the most natural English-language idioms, coined In 
the 1930s by American collegians, is the word brunch — 

a particularly civilized way to start the day, especially when not 
served so early as to lose sleep nor so late that it interrupts 
midday activities. What could be more soothing after, say, a 
long night's backgammon bout than a frothy Ramos fizz, 

some flaky croissants and brioches surrounded by an eye- 
opening array of accompanying preserves, and the 

aroma of steaming-hot café au lait? 

Ply your guests with stacks of the latest New York Times, 
Women’s Wear Daily and your local rag until they find their 
voices and then move on to conversing or armchair- 
quarterbacking the television football matinees. For those 
who like to awaken more than their facial muscles, a tennis 
round robin, a quick swim or a croquet contest would be 
well received after you've provided enough fuel to get people 
going yet not overpower them. 

It's even nicer to know there are lots of ways to do a 
brunch without bothering — after all, you haven't been up 
long yourself! Easiest of all is to accumulate a stock of pantry 
items and great freezable bakery goods. (Except for the 
purists of freshness, most people agree that quick freezing 
stops the aging process quite nicely.) Seek out the 
finest bakeries; take time to travel a bit if you want the 
best and plan to freeze ahead. Then simply heat to just-baked 
crispness on the morning of your brunch. 


For particularly good brunch pastries in San Francisco, try 
Fantasia Bakery and Confections at two locations, La Seine 
Pastry Shop in the marina, or the Maiden Lane Gourmet Center 
in the Livingston Bros. shop. Sarno’s Italian pastry shop in 
Hollywood, Emil’s Swiss Pastry shops in Brentwood and 

West Los Angeles, Bailey’s in Beverly Hills, and Paris Pastries 
in Westwood all make superb croissants, brioches, French 
breads and rolls as well as the universal Danish pastries. 

In the San Diego area, there’s a legendary bakery that’s well 
worth a trip through the backcountry to the tiny mountain 
community of Santa Ysabel, near the east-county gold town 
of Julian. Join the traffic jam in front of Dud/ey’s Bakery 
and stock up on their specialties, including apple or date-nut 


round loaves, French sourdough and seven-grain mission bread. 


You can even select your brunch fare from the freezer section 
at such gourmet food markets as Jurgensen’s, where you 

Can ponder imported croissants and brioches ‘‘baked with 
Normandy butter’ or our own Sara Lee’s quite good 

domestic ones. Mary Harkins's frozen popovers may be filled 
with an interesting variety of imported preserves or 

honeys easily gleaned from the display on another aisle 

Or in attractive gift packs at the Farmer’s Market, in Los Angeles. 
There are frozen blueberry and cheese blintzes (crépes, if 

you will) and frozen berries for toppings. 

Another brunch bonus, flexibility both in timing and 
intention, enables you to lean your cuisine back toward lighter 
breakfast-type food or slide forward into a buffet as 
substantial as lunch. And did you know that you can usually 


prevail upon your country club to prepare the items from 

their menus or brunch buffets that travel well when you pick 
them up the morning you need them? They don’t like to 
advertise this service, but it is an accommodation they generally 
won't refuse their members. Some even have special 

take-out menus. 


Several restaurants known as good brunch and lunch spots 
will let you serve their cuisine at home—they’re making 
it anyway so they need only a day or two’s notice. 
Santos Restaurant and Catering, in Palm Springs, and the 
Cock ’n Bull, on Los Angeles’s Sunset Strip, will gladly sell you 
what they’re serving, either in containers they have on hand 
or in the personal serving pieces you've brought in. The 
English-oriented Cock’n Bul/ even has a hunt-breakfast buffet 
from which you may choose a hearty Welsh rarebit over 
great crumpets (you take home the rarebit and crumpets 
separately, of course). 

Tétou, with three Los Angeles locations, does a large 
take-out business. They suggest their popular 
gazpacho, artichokes stuffed with shrimp, a platter of 
cheeses and fruits and some good California wine for a brunch 
that's closer to lunch. 

Some Spanish and Mexican dishes travel well, too. 
For substantial brunch fare, the Matador Restaurant, in 
West Los Angeles, fixes paella to go and sangria by the gallon 
to go with. Since they open late in the day, they purposely 
include sufficient clam juice for proper reheating in twenty 
minutes next morning. In San Diego you can take a large empty 
pan to one of two Aztec Dining Rooms and have it layered 
with meat-filled, deep-fried Mexican taquitos, which you soon 
serve with the guacamole dip and tossed green salad 
they also provide. - 


Since San Diego is just a half-hour’s drive from Mexico, it 
might be interesting both for you and your guests if you'd take 
the time to select a simple brunch from the marvelous 
display of exotic fruits, vegetables and bakery goods at 
Tijuana’s largest open market, E/ Centro Comercial Miguel 
Hidalgo. There you will fill your own basket with fruit and 
use tongs to extract crusty Mexican rolls and breads from huge 
bins. Just remember that there are two and a quarter pounds 
in a kilo, their weight standard. Also, be sure to check if 
any items are currently nonimportable 

In Los Angeles, Butterfield’s restaurant, on Sunset Strip, will 
prepare pies of quiche Lorraine for you to pop in the oven or 
send you home with a tureen of mushroom bisque and some 
freshly baked bread and sweet butter. If quiche is your 
quest, you can also find it to take out at Caravansary Coffee, 
Cheeses & Cookware, in San Francisco, and at some 
versatile bakeries and delicatessens like Emil’s, in West 
Los Angeles, We/by’s, in Studio City, all the Jurgensen’s stores 
and the Bagatelle French delicatessen, in Los Angeles. 

Most good delicatessens prepare cold-fish platters, usually 
including smoked salmon, barbecued cod, whitefish and 
herring, garnished with vegetables and cheeses and served 
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NE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSIAN & CO. 


GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 
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1133 POST STREET AT VAN NESS 
AMERICAN INTERIORS — SAN FRANCISCO - 415-771-2433 


Antonius 


IMPORTED PERIOD ANTIQUES 





617 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 (415) 398-1241 
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with bagels and rolls. Their bagels are usually fresh, 

but to be fail-safe, you can go to the sources: The Brooklyn 
Bagel Bakery, in Los Angeles, Western Bagel Baking Company, 
in Van Nuys, the House of Bagels, in San Francisco and 
Blumer’s Bakery, in San Diego. Being surrounded by thousands 
of bagels is an experience in itself. 


Other not-to-be-forgotten alternatives are the attractive deli- 
catessen platters of assorted cold meats, sausages and 
cheeses, and Jurgensen’s popular chicken salad. Some fish 
markets, like the six Phil’s stores, in Los Angeles, and 

A & P Seafoods, in West Los Angeles, will poach a whole 
salmon for you and have it ready for pickup on a servable foil- 
wrapped board. You can, of course, bring them your silver 
tray if you prefer. 

Bagatelle, a charcuterie-cum-delicatessen with an intriguing 
variety of transportable patés and terrines, regularly fixes 
gourmet food-to-go in specially designed aluminum freezer- 
to-oven containers that hold a portion for two, and they'll 
gladly fix larger casseroles or platters. 

You can serve your own fresh crépes with a minimum 
amount of effort by buying plain cooked ones from Michael's 
Cheesecake, in Los Angeles’s Farmer’s Market, and then 
filling and browning or baking them lightly before serving. 


Some excellent full-service catering firms, though they would 
surely prefer to do the finishing touches on the spot— 

your spot—themselves, will drop off your brunch or let you bring 
ithome. The Moveable Feast, a creative young firm with 
locations in both San Francisco and Los Angeles, can provide 
you with, for example, a menu including soufflélike spinach 

and ham quiches, cooked and precut in pie dishes, a salad of 
fresh vegetables, alfalfa sprouts and sunflower seeds with 

their own herb dressing packaged separately, and some fresh 
exotic fruits or stuffed melons. 


Caterer Florence Lowell, of Palm Springs, says she often 
sends out bacon and cheese quiches, platters of fresh fruit, 
apple and blueberry crépes, cheese blintzes with fresh 
strawberry sauce and sour cream, and her own pecan rolls 
and Danishes. She will also hand-slice a Nova Scotia 
salmon and shape it into a fish to be served with miniature 
bagels and whipped cream cheese. 

Narsai’s Restaurant and Catering, in Berkeley, known for 
superb full-service catering, has a really elegant brunch that 
could simply be sent over and set out: fresh beluga caviar, 
poached and decorated whole salmon and eggs in aspic, bone- 
less breast of capon stuffed with truffled duck-liver paté 
and glazed and decorated with truffles, giant-stem strawberries 
with sour cream and raw sugar, and several kinds of 
champagne. To avoid confusion, owner Narsai David feels 
brunch should be aimed either toward lunch (which he prefers) 
or breakfast. And cold buffets, he believes, avoid the compro- 
mise one must make, however slight, in reheating food. 

The Café Four Oaks, in Los Angeles’s rustic Beverly Glen 
Canyon, serves a great Sunday brunch. Or for your 
easy-care, home-style endeavor owner Jack Allen has an 
intriguing plan, if you'll admit just one outsider. He says you or 
your housekeeper can chop up anything on hand the day 
before —vegetables, fruits, light meats, seafood, cheeses, etc.— 
and at the appointed time he'll send over his chef to do 
omelets to order as your guests select their own fillings. 

With a simple tossed green salad and glasses of white wine, 
your brunch will be done to perfection for you to enjoy. # 
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WE INVITE YOU AND YOUR DESIGNER TO VISIT 
| LA CIENEGA CENTER SHOWROOMS 





La Cienega Center Association is composed of members and their show- 
rooms. These members proposed as their founding cornerstone a dedica- 
tion to the encouragement of the artists, manufacturers and craftsmen 
responsible for good design in all facets of the furnishings industry. 


This same dedication has led the La Cienega Center Association to its 
present position as the largest trade group in the Los Angeles area. 
IT’S A SPECIALIZED, CLOSELY UNIFIED FORCE OF PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE PROVIDING QUALITY PRODUCTS AND SERVICES TO THE 
DESIGN COMMUNITY AND THEIR CLIENTS, and their numerous 
related elements. Because of this well-established reputation, LCC draws 
buyers from across the nation to its showrooms. 





| Look for our distinctive logo displayed by the following members: 


ART SERVICES, eas Si A NMISIIES CIE. / DON BADERTSCHER / BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS / BEVERLY 
IANTIC DOES / GC 
/ ee WHITE / CUSTOM GLASS A MIRROR CO. / DESIGNCRAFT OF CALIFORNIA / DESIGNER FLOOR 
ICOVEF | 
‘covers FRENCH ANTIQUE SHOPPE i GATON LAMPS / KEITH GIBSON GALLERY / JOHN GOOD IMPORTS / 


fBOB GUL 


INC. " KEN- wit L COMPANY / eae VAN & STORAGE CO. / RICHARD LINDLEY / BARBARA LOCKHART 
GAL | ERY f | 
INC. / FRANCES | MOORE / ee PICTURE FRAMES, INC. / JOHN J. NELSON ANTIQUES / MOREY PALMER 


ASSOCIATES 


‘WELL. MERTES, INC. ro ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOCIATES / LOUIS G. SHERMAN / SNYDER-BRUNET, CIE. 
ANTIQUES / TIBERIO ANTIQUES / WES LEE FRAMES. 


“e For further information Write: La Cienega Center, Inc. - P. O. Box 69801, Los Angeles, CA 90069 






























































Places To Be Scenery 


By Roz Karson 
THE ANTIQUES SCENE... 


Dorothy Emerson Antiques Show 
and Sale. Ninety-five Western exhibitors 
make this an outstanding show. October 
30-31, November 1-3, Cow Palace, 

San Francisco. 

California Antiquarian Book 

Fair. All books, prints, maps and 
manuscripts exhibited will be available for 
purchase. October 3-4, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Model-A Roundup. This antique-auto 
show will display one hundred and fifty 
vehicles. October 16, Knott's Berry Farm, 
Buena Park. 

Indian-Western Relics Show and 
Sale. Indian artifacts, including early 
beadwork, spearheads, jewelry, rugs, 
basketry and pottery will be for sale. 
Dancers will also be afoot. September 
20-22, San Jose Fairgrounds. 

Riverside Antiques Show and Sale. 
Takes place at one of California's 
historical landmarks, the Mission Inn, 
where a guided tour is offered, and lunch 
is served on a beautiful Spanish patio. 
September 6-8, Riverside. 

Hollywood Palladium Antiques Show 
and Sale. A popular new addition is the 
collector's gallery on the balcony; it has 


art déco and nostalgic memorabilia. 
September 17-20, Hollywood. 


THE ART SCENE... 


Szymanski Gallery offers English 
sporting pictures by John Herring, Jr., 

and an outstanding selection of horse 
paintings by American artist George Ford 
Morris. Month of September, Beverly Hilis. 
James Willis Gallery. Look at the 
primitive —view a unique collection of 
African female initiation masks, through 
September 14. New works of gallery 
artists, including the translucent, carved, 
crystalline acrylic sculpture of Jacques 
Schnier, the spirited graphics of Bruce 
Conner and the satirical, acid figuratives 
of Jim Strombotne, September 16- 
October 6. San Francisco. 

Galerie Smith-Andersen features 
bronze figurative sculptures by Roger Barr, 
month of September. Also showing surreal 
sculptures by Lynn Hershman, month of 
October. Palo Alto. 

The Galeria del Sol is a delightful 
showplace where U.S. contemporary 
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crafts are continually exhibited; Jiggs 
Pierson’s unusual ceramics and Deanna 
Glad’s relief stitchery wallhangings, are 
featured September 12-October 9. 

Santa Barbara. 

Galerie Juarez features outstanding 
painters of Ecole de Paris: Jean Dufy, 
Antoinette Schulte, Jules Cavailles, Louis 
Valtat and Gustave Nebel. September 
and October, Los Angeles. 

Xergo Gallery is showing the visionary 
art of John Almond, whose oil paintings, 
pencil drawings and watercolors create 
spacially oriented movement. September 
5-October 1, Oakland. 

Fidelity Arts of California displays 
and sells nicely framed graphics by Alvar, 
Dali, Jablonsky, Maxwell, Mird, Neiman, 
Peters and Vasarely. Artwork can be 
purchased and taken home the same day; 
bring your decorator. Los Angeles. 

Mary Moore Gallery. Enjoy the 
contributions of Mexico's revered artists 
Benjamin Serrano and Francisco Toledo. 
Serrano’s surrealistic paintings, gouaches 
and sculptures are based on Mexican 
folk sources. Toledo, a Zapotec Indian, 
shows the sensual and spiritual life of 
Mexico with his large paintings, drawings 
and lithographs. September and October, 
La Jolla. 

Frank Perls Art Dealer will exhibit 
color etchings by contemporary German 
artist Friedrich Meckseper. October 15- 
November 30, Beverly Hills. 


ALSO ON THE SCENE... 


San Francisco Opera Season. The 
time for the formal first-nighters to come to 
the War Memorial Opera House, where a 
history of its architecture wiil be presented 
in the lobby. Special tribute will be paid to 





Giacomo Puccini, who died fifty years 
ago, by staging two of his most popular 
works, Manon Lescaut and Madame 
Butterfly. Esclarmonde, a rarely performed 
opera by Massenet, will be presented in 
addition to the other well-loved produc- 
tions. September 12-December 7, 

San Francisco. 

Danish Design Exhibit. An exclusive 
display of all kinds of articles from 
Denmark—furniture, fabrics, porcelain 
and stainless steel; also featuring ‘‘A Chair 
Is Born,” showing all stages of how a 
piece of wood becomes a chair. 
September 3-20, World Trade Center, 

Los Angeles; October 1-26, The Denver 

| (North Glen store), Denver. 








Annual Piano Festival. A grand, 
en-masse recital featuring as many as 
two hundred pianists playing at one time 
in the outdoor bowl of Balboa Park. 
September 15, San Diego. 

Santa Monica Cat Show. Five hundred 
felines of every breed and color will be 
there. September 21-22, Santa Monica 
Civic Auditorium. 

Valley of the Moon Vintage Festival. 
This traditional celebration of the grape 
harvest is a friendly, bucolic and joyful 
event where all the townspeople and local 
vintners join in the pouring and the 
toasting! September 28-29, Sonoma. 
The 48th Pacific Southwest Open 
Tennis Championships. Whether it’s deuce 
or set point, see your favorite pros on the 
court and many of Hollywood's celebrity 
tennis buffs in the grandstands. September 
16-22, Los Angeles Tennis Club. 

South Coast Botanic Garden is the 
place to see the colorful trees of the 
autumn season. Albizzias, Erythrinas, 
Chorisias and Parkinsonias are all there 

at their best. Palos Verdes Peninsula. 
Monterey Jazz Festival—the seven- 
teenth year! Get your tickets to the 

five snazzy jazz concerts. They'll Keep you 
in the mood while you picnic on the 
twenty-four acres of luxuriant lawn 
studded with hundreds of oaks. 
September 20-22, Monterey Fairgrounds. 
Westwood Sidewalk Art and Crafts 
Show. Stroll through the village and view 
the works of over four hundred artisans. 
Entertainment includes music groups, 
puppet shows and mime theater. A// day, 
October 5-6, Westwood Village, Los 
Angeles. 

Cabrillo Festival. Colorful pageant 
reenacts the historic landing of the 
Portuguese navigator who sailed into 

San Diego Bay in 1542 to discover 
California. The festival features many 
historical events, Spanish dances and 
gala fiesta attractions. September 22-29, 
Shelter Island, San Diego. 

Oktoberfest. The Alpine setting, Go/d 
Mine Ski Slopes, the costumes, dancers, 
food and beer put you in the German 
countryside. September 27-29, October 
4-6, Big Bear Lake. 

Annual San Francisco International 
Film Festival. Premiere of new films 
from around the world. Opening night is a 
gala black-tie event. This is your chance 

to get an early view of the best. October 
16-27, Palace of Fine Arts Theater. 
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TORINTHIAN STUDIOS | titi. 


| BD ra Ob4 BI ys VabS A 20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road, Saratoga, California (408) 867-4630 
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Hiatt Enterprises and Unteriows Ine. 
Beverly Hills, California 


Doug Hiatt 213-275 4047 
Penelope Horn Ly appointment only 
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Country English Furniture — Porcelains— Accessories 


William A. MeMahan Antiques 
11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 ¢ (213) 826-4579 
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U.S. Patent Pending 






Puccio | 
creates a | 
whole new look ] 
In onyx. || 


Puccio has invented a new 
technique that greatly 
improves the structural 
a strength of onyx to create a 
>. new world of magnificent 
| tables never-before-possible. 
| Tables in many designs, for 
b many uses, in many sizes 
: and heights, and not just in 
onyx, for this new technique 
F can be used on all semi- 
precious stones, including 
marble, malachite, lapis 
and rodocrosite. 





See the Puccio collection 
at our new Manhattan 
showroom, or write our 
main office for catalog. 


European Marble Works 
America’s leading producer 
_. of marble and onyx interiors 
h and furnishings. 
; 661 Driggs Avenue 
; Brooklyn NY 11211 
a Tel. (212) 387-9778 














































Manhattan showroom: ID 
: D & D Building, Suite 1600 ~  Gracefully bold, | 
2 979 Third Avenue Represented in Dallas semi-precious onyx, | 


captivating nature’s warmth 
and fire. | | 


NSID TRADE MEMBER Chicago and Florida. 
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in Henredon’s Circa 76 Collection. The same dedication to quality—the 

st materials, the most careful craftsmanship—is evident throughout the wide 

f Henredon styles, whether contemporary or traditional. To see illustrations of the 
tire Circa 76 Collection for bedroom and 


ym, send $1.00 for brochure to Henredon, Hen redo! } 
) 11-74, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. 





It can take decades for people to agree on a Classic. Or a day. 
Eldorado 1975. There are those already convinced it is one of the great cars in 

Cadillac history. With a new profile as distinctive for its day as that of the 1932 Cadillac 
355B Convertible Coupe. With an array of standard features unsurpassed in 

Cadillac history. Classic performance, too. With front-wheel drive, steel-belted radial 
tires, High Energy Ignition System—all standard. In classic Coupe, Custom Cabriolet, or 
America’s Only luxury Convertible. Then and Now...an American Standard for the World. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 
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From France: 


Piper-Heidsieck Champagne. 
When a little extravagance 
is the height of wisdom. 


Piper costs more. But then, the best always does. 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, demanded the best. 
When she first sipped Piper, back in 1785, she did not suggest that we 
change it in any way. So we haven't. We call that progress. 
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Queen Elizabeth 2 will sail on her first voyage around the world. 


80 days, from *5,400 to *97035. 


On acold Friday night in January, 

The Greatest Ship in the World will slip 
from New York harbor to circumnavigate 
the earth. She will return at nine in the 
morning on Monday, March 31st. 

Around the world in 80 days. 

Her itinerary includes the most 
fascinating and exotic ports of call on four 
continents and seven seas. She'll sail to 
Curagao and Cape Town, Mombasa and 
Mahé in the Seychelles, Bombay and Bali, 
Hong Kong, Honolulu and fourteen other 
ports in between. She will cross the 
international date line and the equator, and 
sail through the Panama Canal. 

And now she has just received 
permission to offer land excursions to the 
People’s Republic of China! 

Queen Elizabeth 2 is the perfect world 
cruiser. She was built as both a transatlantic 
liner and cruise ship. Asa result she is 
capable of great port-to-port speed, 
allowing more time in major ports. 

Queen Elizabeth 2 is magnificent inside 
and out. She’s 65,000 tons and 13 stories 
high. Her staterooms and public rooms have 
been designed by noted interior designers. 
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And there is a great variety of things to do 
aboard her; nearly as muchas there is in 
many of the ports to which she can take you. 

Queen Elizabeth 2 will provide a 
dimension of comfort and luxury never 
before known on a world cruise. Room for 
room, her staterooms are the largest afloat 
and nearly three-quarters have a sea view. 
Service is British, and impeccable; with two 
crew members for every three passengers. 

The food will be impeccable as well. 
You will be traveling with three of the 
world’s most superb restaurants. Each has 
an ocean view. Each has its own kitchen. 
Each has only one sitting, so dining is 
relaxed and unhurried. 


Call or write for reservations or brochure. 


Space is limited, but many desirable 
staterooms are still available. If you can’t 
spare 80 days for the full voyage, ask about 
6 to 65 day “mini-cruises”—port-to-port 
segments with arrivals and departures from 
New York, Port Everglades, Florida and 
Los Angeles. For full information simply 
call your Travel Agent. Or write Cunard, 
Dept. A, 555 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 
We'll be happy to send you our brochure. 
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The oval stone is exquisitely set on both 
sides in a frame of gold and is engraved 
on one side with the Egyptian symbol 
of your ruling planet. The other side is 
engraved with your sign of the zodiac. 
Available in lapis lazuli, bloodstone or 
sardonyx. Lapis lazuli engraved with 
Amen-Ra symbol for Leo, shown left 

in photo. Bloodstone with sign for 
Virgo, shown right. 


14K gold $375; 18K gold $500 
-(excluding chain) 


Send $1 for our complete catalog. Phone orders (212) 
675-2641, no credit cards. 
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November/December 1974: Volume Thirty-One/Number Three 


Cover 

Dining Room in the Paris apartment of Henri 
Samuel. Featured on page 72. Photographed by 
Robert Emmett Bright. 





INTERIOR DESIGN 


Scaling Small Space 42 
Two Rooms in San Francisco Landmark House Become 

One Grand Apartment 

Interior design by Lawrence R. Masnada, of Val Arnold & Associates 


At The Dakota 56 


Contemporary Design Moves into New York’s 
Legendary Apartment Building 
Interior design by Thomas Britt 


The Liberated House 66 


Revitalizing a Bland Suburban Interior 
Interior design by Joseph Paul D’Urso 


SoHo Loft 90 


The Transforming of an Old Chocolate Factory in This Newly 
Revived Area of Manhattan 


An Entertainer’s Private World 96 


Bob Newhart and Family at Ease in Their California Home 
Interior design by Phyllis Cole Rowen, and 
Robert Dawson Mentzer, NSID 


Wintering in Palm Beach 100 


Sunny Look for Art-Gallery Owner's Florida Retreat 
Interior design by Robert Metzger 


When is a Cottage Not a Cottage? 110 


Interior design by Jack E. Lowrance 


New Horizons for Interior Design 130 


Airborne Luxury in a Private Jet 
Interior design by Ron Collier, AID 


INTERNATIONAL 


London Kaleidoscope 48 
Color Glosses Hyde Park Flat 
Interior design by Robin Anderson 


Chez Henri Samuel 72 
The Famed Interior Designer's Homes in Paris and the 

French Countryside 

Interior design by Henri Samuel 


ART AND ANTIQUES 

Antique Dolls 62 
The Super-Realists 84 
All That Glitters / The Art of Vermeil 106 
SPECIAL FEATURES =) 
Architectural Digest Visits Gore Vidal —i(‘éC‘CSS 


The Poetry of a Japanese Garden 51 
The Collectors: Alice M. Kaplan 118 





IN EACH ISSUE 


10 Letters / 12 People Are the Issue / 22 Russell Lynes 
Observes / 30 International Art Market / 34 Travel 
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Length 11144” + Height 8” * For Christmas catalogue ill 


MOBY 


The struggle between Captain Ahab and 
the white whale is engraved by copper wheel on 
acrystal silhouette of a leaping whale. The shad- 
owy mass of the whale is engraved in the back- 
ground, the longboat in the foreground. 
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ustrated with thirty-eight color plates, send $3.00 


DICK 


With glass design by Donald Pollard and 
engraving design by Sidney Waugh, Moby Dick 
has been commissioned twenty-eight times. The 
first example, shown here, was engraved by Ken- 


neth Van Etten and completed on March 12,1958. 
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A PART OF CORNING GLASS WORKS SINCE 1918 
56th STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * (212) 752-1441 
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An indifferent worker never 
crafted a masterpiece. That’s 
why Herschede cherishes 
Bertha Rago. For 32 years now, 
she has been responsible for 
the final tuning of the chimes 
on our grandfather clocks. 
The state says her eyes are 
no longer good enough to 
drive a car. But listening to the 
chimes in our test room, she 
can take pliers in hand and 
adjust the 99 pins just so. 


When she’s finished, the 
tempo and melody of the 
Herschede chime train are 


part of the centurie 
tradition of fine timepiece: 
Frankly, we trust Bert 


: 


= 


ear more than we would a 
computer. You just don’t push 
a $2700 clock off an assembly 
line like a toaster. 

Bertha’s skill is the final 
step in the manufacture of the 
world’s finest tubular bell 
movements. Herschede is still 
the only American clock- 
maker which manufactures its 
movements for tubular bell 
clocks. While others were 


© 


Bertha’s eyes aren't what they used to be, 
but she still has the best ear in the clock industry. 





importing their movements 
from Germany, we grew 

our own Bertha. Wouldn't 
you rather own a clock made 
by a clockmaker than a 
cabinetmaker? 

You can see all of the 
Herschede clocks, from $4400 
on down, by sending 50 cents 
for a color catalogue to 
the Herschede Hall Clock 
Company, Starkville, 
Mississippi 39759. A division 
of Arnold Industries. 





Gold medal winning clocks since 1885 





Vilshire Boulevard in Beverly 


This unique structure stands apart from its surroundings on 
Hills. It is set back from the street, forming a distinctive plaza with a Bertoia sculpture in 





the center of a fountain. The fenestration is a glass curtain wall behind the facade of arches. 


| ; ; 
; Vine-like plants at the base of each arch give this modern building an aura of an older vine- 


covered Gothic structure. 
Trees at either side of the plaza stretch out to the street. The plaza, the building, and the 


Jandscaping are all illuminated by night, as seen in this photograph to the left. 


| 

In the Lobby of the building, rectangular columns with concave sides rise to the high ceiling 
which is patterned with lighted circular recesses. The major color emanating from this area 
is the orange-red of the carpet. Furniture is upholstered in either tortoise or gold leather. 


Leather benches by MOSELLE MEALS FURNITURE CO. 


Carpet by TEMPO-ASIA 
Desks by stow DAvIS 


The major feature of the office below is the specially designed desk of rosewood. Of special 
interest is the custom telephone installation. The sofa is covered in a heavy textured fabric and 


the chairs are black leather. 
Desk designed by BERT ENGLAND, A.I.D., OF CANNELL & CHAFFIN 
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Carpet by TEMPO-ASIA 


Desks by stow-DAVIS 
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Almadén Vine 


Blanc de Blancs, Brut, Extra Dry. 
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Once you come to Almadén, 
Almadén Califomia Champ 
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CEL PERS 







The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
Address: “Letters,” Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 





You cannot know how very much your Architectural Digest is 
enjoyed here in Hawaii. Taste is something hard to define but 
I particularly enjoy the ingenuity of the fine balance between the 
contemporary and the traditional planning. 

Elizabeth Banning q 
Captain Cook, Hawaii 
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The article (“Trick or Treat in Today’s Treasure Market?) by the 
economist Eliot Janeway, in your March/April issue, is one of the 


best written and most informative articles I have ever read. 
ROYAL ORANGES 


| 
ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS |CRISP MOUNTAIN APPLES) ROYAL GRAPEFRUIT 








I subscribed to your magazine when you first started to publish 
it and have always loved your format. Unfortunately, my friends, 
including many interior decorators and architects, occasionally bor- 


row them, and my collection has been spoiled. I only hope it means 
new subscribers for you here in your sister republic. 
All this to tell you I love your magazine. It’s neat. 
Mary Sherwell 
Mexico City 





WILD "N RARE® 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLES PRESERVES 


August September 


| ee ice 


EXOTIC NECTARINES | OREGOLD® PEACHES 


GIANT KIWI BERRIES 








I am a photographer specializing in interiors. Quite a few years; 
back, I had the pleasure of being on your cover. Since that time, 

I’m afraid that most of my work has been very commercial and | 
the subject matter, for the most part, terribly boring. During these + 
years, however, it was nice to see one book that did not fall into 

the quagmire of cheap ideas. Architectural Digest today is as it 

was ten years ago—great. 

Vincent G. Lisanti 

Dobbs Ferry, New York 


ALPHONSE 
LAVALLE GRAPES SPANISH MELONS 


| WE GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Month after month, a parade of the world’s rarest and finest fruit. 
These famous Clubs keep you in warm, friendly contact with kinfolk, 
friends, people important to you or your business. Sent direct from 
the orchard — each gift box with your greetings. All announced by a 
handsome, gold-embossed Certificate of Membership. 

















3-BOX CLUB: Surprise ‘em with gorgeous gift boxes for Christmas, 
January and February. Gift No. 111 ...$2795 delv'd 
5-BOX CLUB: Keeps coming and coming! Christmas, January, Febru- 
ary, May and September! Gift No. 141 .. .$3495 delv'd 
8-BOX CLUB: Delight ‘em to pieces again and again! Christmas, Jan., 
Feb., May, August, Sept., Oct.,Nov. Gift No. 151. ..$5995 delv‘d 
12-B0X CLUB: Flabbergasting! A gorgeous gift every single month of 
the year! Gift No. 201 . . .S8G95 delv’d 





Mr. Sami el Khazen’s Beirut home is breathtakingly beautiful and 
a striking change of pace from your more formal, traditional designs. 
Please do show more such refreshing contemporary works. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Darnek 

Dallas, Texas 
















our famous We are very much pleased to see the view of “A Place in the Sun” 
ROYAL RIVIER& incorporated at page 76 of the September/October 1973 issue of 
PEARS the Architectural Digest. The structural design of the portion whichh 
is shown in the magazine is impressive. 

Thanking you. 
Yousuf M. Najibi 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates 


: So juicy they'll eat ‘em 
r s= with a spoon! Hand- 
po eae some gifts you'll never 

' o hear the last of! Beauti- 
ee fully gift boxed. Avail- 


Vy able from Nov. 10 to 


Jon. 25 On page 23 of your July/August 1974 issue, there is a false statement.t 
“a I have never been a textile designer, nor have I ever been in part- 

Gift No. 1 (10-14 huge pears)... .$795 delv'd nership with William Machado. I regret to say that I have never 

Gift No. 3 (20-25 smaller pears) . . $945 delv'd 

Gift No. 5 (8-9 gigantic pears)... . $Q95 delv'd 








met Mr. Machado, and, in fact, I have never seen him. I spoke 
to him on the telephone to attempt to clear up this matter. We 
had a most agreeable conversation, and he said he had already 
written to you. He explained that his partner in textile designing; 
had been Ben Baldwin. In fairness to William Machado, Ben Baldwin 
and Billy Baldwin, I trust that you will publish a correction in an 
early issue. 

Billy Baldwin 

New York, New York 





EASY TO ORDER: Just send us your list. Enclose check or money or- 
der (no COD’s please). Tell us how to sign your greetings for each gift. 


Lemon Ma X S 

Send your ec ° 4® - e 

| See ond Davi By be 
Box 629-A # Medford, Oregon 97591 sm iS35: 


©1974. Harry and Daw 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


As we approach the deadline for this issue, it seems to us 
the best in our fifty-four year history. A big statement. Yet 
it may be quite accurate. There is one major change—the 
graphics. A more classical typeface with a graceful affinity 
for the text. Of course, the design subjects alone will make 
this issue a collector's item. Gore Vidal’s stunning country 
house in Italy. Henri Samuel’s extraordinary exercise in style. 
Alice M. Kaplan’s superb collections. So varied a mélange 
that the tired word “eclecticism” is redefined. Tony Tyson’s 
loft in SoHo is important with its serene private spaces 
counterpointing the super-realist streets. We turn inward 
to the home as the contemporary pressures and anxieties 
convolute our psyches. Today the home is the only place 
where individuality can find sanctuary—whether the know- 
ing elegance of Monsieur Samuel’s homes or the knowing 
spareness of Mr. Tyson’s SoHo loft. As you read this issue, 
please keep in mind that we have never felt so satisfied 
with this or any issue that we say, “This is the ideal.” And 
we are absolutely sure that in each future issue we will 
try for something even better. 

Paige Rense 

Editor 


Architectural Digest Visits Gore Vidal 
By Helen Barnes 





Mr. Vidal’s country residence seems to prove that his visual 
sense equals his verbal opulence. We had speculated on what 
the author’s home would look like. Edwardian clutter? An 
undaunted spirit need not hide behind barricades of bric-a- 
brac. Contemporary, perhaps. But surely not the dreary for- 
mula of two Barcelona chairs and one Italian sofa flanking 
the inevitable glass and metal coffee table. Not for a heavy- 
weight cliché fighter. See for yourself. Page 36. 


Scaling Small Space 

Two Rooms in San Francisco Landmark 
House Become One Grand Apartment 
By Ruth Miller 





Larry Masnada has worked with Val Arnold for something 
like twelve or thirteen years. We wonder how Val Arnold 
might have handled the small space of Larry Masnada’s apart- 
ment. Much in the same way, we believe. Both men have 
a special understanding of comfort. Sofas and chairs always 
seem to invite a good read or lengthy conversational sessions. 
Warmth is present, a feeling of well-being. It is not design 
in the abstract; someone really lives there. Page 42. 

















London Kaleidoscope 
Color Glosses Hyde Park Flat 
By Elizabeth Dickson 


Robin Anderson says his apartment gives out a great welcome 
when he comes home. That seems ideal—to have not only 
a place you love but a place that loves you. It might be the 
ideal relationship, although given the nature of things we 
can anticipate a flaw or two. If you were to speak admiringly | 
of another residence, would a delicate chair mysteriously 
collapse, leaving you sprawled on your Aubusson? And if | 
you arrived quite late, scented with champagne and happy 
memories of another apartment’s ambience, might the lights 
jealously refuse to turn on? Page 48. 





We were delighted to see the photographs Mr. Koichi Kawana 
brought to us following his recent visit to Japan. Mr. Kawana’s 
friend, Dr. Haas, wrote the sensitive text which, after the final 
layout, we shaped into the form of poetry—giving type spiri- 
tual kinship to subject. Page 51. 


At The Dakota 

Contemporary Design Moves into New 
York’s Legendary Apartment Building 
By Rosemary Kent 


Volatile Tom Britt is greatly talented and, some say, greatly 
eccentric. If so, his gentle fashion-editor wife, Julie, is certainly 
a counterpoint of calm. We first met Tom and Julie at their 
weekend house on Long Island. Their country place reflects 
a total melding of interests—guests are usually in fashion 
and/or interior design. Tom Britt loves nothing more than 
talking about decorating, past or present. Surely that isn’t 
eccentric? Page 56. 





Continued on page 14 


CHMOND HILL BY HICKORY 


The Jacobean manor house, circa 1974. 


vhe comfort, serenity and stability of 17th century manor house living is evoked in 

yur new Richmond Hill collection. The mood has been captured faithfully in impressive 

lining and living room furniture, versatile new wall units and occasional pieces that 

move comfortably from room to room, ali perfectly proportioned for today’s homes. M 


i-ach piece has an authority and an air of distinction that only truly important furniture 

san command. Everything is of superb inlaid English Pollard Oak veneers with select C 

solids, hand rubbed to a honey gold brown. The detailing is extraordinary. Your 

blients will respond immediately to the innate concept and graciousness of the Hickory Manufacturing Company 


. : : aes 5 Divi f Hickory Furniture C 
Senmond Hiil collection. We invite you to see it at any one of the showrooms listed below. Hee North Carolina 28601 


|) 
|ATLANTA: Southeast Wholesale, BOSTON: Rapids Furniture Company, BUFFALO: Hickory Furniture Galleries, CHICAGO: Space 1620, Merchandise Mart, JACKSONVILLE: Southern Wholesale, KANSAS 
SITY: Enterprise Wholesale, MIAMI: Vanleigh Furniture, MONTREAL: N. G. Valiquette, NEW YORK: Vanleigh Furniture, PHILADELPHIA: Louis Albert Furniture Co., ST. LOUIS: Goldman Wyman Co., 
SEATTLE: Decorators’ Showroom. 


- 











The Liberated House 
Revitalizing a Bland Suburban Interior 
By Peter Carlsen 





We thought Joe D’Urso had gone mad. Another designer 
obsessed with bathrooms? When young, Burlington Award- 
winner D’Urso called to ask if the bathroom photograph 
would be among those shown of his interior for a Long Island 
residence, we were convinced the poor fellow had ventured 
out too often in the noonday sun. But the spartan purity of 
the bath Mr. D’Urso designed does make its own strong 
statement within the total work. Mr. D’Urso understands the 
importance of a strong design concept, and he knows how 
to make his ideas reality. Page 66. 


Chez Henri Samuel 

The Famed Interior Designer's Homes in 
Paris and the French Countryside 

By Philippe Jullian 





Our visit with Henri Samuel in Paris last Spring was one 
of two exceptionally pleasant experiences. One was a re-visit 
to the Hotel Bristol (May/June 1971 issue). Service is impec- 
cable, the food (especially Monsieur Pierre Jammet’s new 
Wednesday luncheons) superior and the bathrooms sybaritic. 
From the Bristol we taxied to the Left Bank apartment of 
legendary Monsieur Samuel. Legends tend to disappoint be- 
cause we always expect too much. Given the proportions of 
Mr. Samuel’s reputation, which has flourished for several dec- 
ades, we fully expected traditional décor filled with—naturelle- 
ment—Fine French Furniture. The first surprise was the neon 
sculpture. Others followed. Page 72. 


SoHo Loft 

The Transformation of an Old Chocolate 
Factory in This Newly Revived Area of 
Manhattan 





If a motion picture were made of his life, Robert Redford 
would play him. (Mr. Redford’s Manhattan residence will, 
by the way, be featured in our next—January/February 
1975—issue.) Anthony Tyson’s story is Horatio Alger in re- 
verse. Born with everything, he made good in spite of the 
handicap. He turned his love for antiques into a business 


and his love for carpentry into a way of life when he began 
work on his SoHo loft. He did much of the work himself 
with able assistance from builder Bob Lubin. It is a role for 


L Pe) ( 7 ts + 2 
Robert Redford, isn’t it? Page 90 








An Entertainer’s 
Private World 
By Dick Hobson 





Phyllis Rowen and Bob Mentzer worked together on a resi- 
dence for Mr. and Mrs. Bob Newhart which they are quick 
to point out is not nor was ever intended to be a “design 
statement.” The Newharts wanted a warm, comfortable family 
home for themselves and their three children. Some publicity- 
conscious decorators design with one eye on the way a 
room will photograph—client’s wishes are rarely in focus. 
Rowen and Mentzer developed client’s needs, not film. Page 96. 


Wintering in Palm Beach 

Sunny Look for Art-Gallery Owner's 
Florida Retreat 

By Keitha McLean 





Designer Robert Metzger has been on his own for only three 
years, yet his commissions are all quite major. We observed 
him working with a client and were surprised to see perhaps 
twenty-five different schemes laid out for discussion with the 
client. Accustomed to the “Don’t show them too much, it 
will only confuse them” philosophy, we watched the de- 
signer-client interplay closely and concluded that Robert 
Metzger is secure enough to offer his clients selection which, 
although unwieldy, satisfies their desire to see everything 
available. Page 100. 


When is a Cottage Not a Cottage? 


This is the first appearance in Architectural Digest for interior 
designer Jack Lowrance. Perhaps because he has never before 
brought his work to our attention. How many other talented 
designers are too busy or perhaps too hesitant to submit 
material, we wonder? It is easy to submit work to the editors. 
Just begin with a letter and snapshots. In this case, busy Jack 
Lowrance’s good friend, photographer Max Eckert, took mat- 
ters in his own Hasselblad and brought the beautiful results 
to us. Page 110. 


Continued on page 18 
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MARBRO 
PRESENTS 
OPALESQUE 


SHEER DECORATIVE ELEGANCE IS RADIATED 


FROM THE LUSTROUS GLOW. OF THIS EXQUISITELY 


HAND CARVED BASE. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH FINE FURNITURE STORES 
AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro 
Lamp Company Executive Offices 

and factory showrooms 

1625 S. Los Angeles St. 

Los Angeles, California 90015 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 
Chicago, Merchandise Mart 
- San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart 
Dallas, Trade Mart 
High Point, Southern Furniture 
eto 4vekyi ol mes Tt rit) 
ta, Merchandise Mart 











The Unusual in Jade 


Lustrous off-white jade in a graceful representation of the duck . .. emblem of connubial 
affection, mutual consideration and fidelity so often displayed by the unity of mated pairs. 


This incense burner is from the Ch’ien Lung Period, 1736-1795, carved from fine quality 
nephrite. The fanciful rendering of the wing feathers, the exquisite detailing of the 
tail and intertwining lotus and rice plants are executed beautifully. 


It is 10% inches high, including the intricately carved rosewood stand. 
Please direct your inquiries to Mr. Chung. 


Cent} 


250 Post Street; San Francisco, California 94108 (415) 982-1616 



























PEOPLE AKE TiHeaiSsieim 


The Collectors: Alice M. Kaplan 
By Ruth Wolfe 





Alice M. Kaplan is a remarkable person. Her visual sense 
is extraordinary, as you will see. However, her character 
impresses us even more. She returned to school some years 
ago at a time when most women devote themselves to spoiling 
their grandchildren. Not so, Mrs. Kaplan. She dedicated her- 
self to a serious study of art history and began collecting. 
Now we hear she is considering an entirely new, although 
related, career. We would like to write about it, but we bow 
to Alice Kaplan. She makes her own announcements in her 
own time. Page 118. 


New Horizons for Interior Design 





This is the first private jet we have shown in the pages of |] 
Architectural Digest. There are some rather spectacular private # 
airplanes streaking across the sky these days (we even heard 
about one with Louis XV furniture), but most are owned by # 
corporations not eager to let their stockholders know about 
funds expended on airborne interior design. But the comfort- | 
able airborne executive fills precious hours with work. In fact, 
now that we’ve considered the matter for a moment or two, 
it seems obvious we all need a private jet if only for productive 
hours of suspended isolation. Page 130. 

























FEATURE ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE . . .“Antique Dolls7a™ 
a holiday tea party especially for those delicate porcelain 
creations from the past. S. J. Diamond makes the history of 
dolls a fascination for us all. Page 62. “All That Glitters” is 
gold in this article about vermeil by Suzanne Vidor. Who § 
would have guessed such opulence began as an economy 
‘= measure? Page 106. Our art feature in this issue is the Super- 4 
NEGRESCO Realists. Some are baffled by the soaring popularity of this | 
school. To paraphrase both Gertrude Stein and Stephen Spec- - 
tor, who wrote this article, what you see is the there that’s 

























27’ French Wool Wilton. Also available in Oriental 
Handmade and Portuguese Needlepoint Qualities. 
Write for our 74-page Full Color Catalog . . . $7.50 there. Page 84. 

available to:designer/decorators and architects. a a 







We are privileged to present the distinguished writer and 
social observer Mr. Russell Lynes, in our pages for the first 
time, with his stimulating and witty article titled, “Leisure 
and Style.” Page 22. A second article by Mr. Lynes will appear 
in January/February 1975. Comments on the “International 
Art Market” by Howard L. Katzander Page 30 and “ Travel” | 
Page 34 round out the special features in the issue. 
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Elegance . . . accented with 
beautiful carving in solid 
wood . . . one of the exam- 
ples of the superb crafts- 
manship always found in 
the living, dining and bed- 
room furniture by James- 
town Lounge Co. 


JAMESTOWN 
elNiesRCONE | 
Regional Country French folder available, w ; | 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO. | 
40-AA WINSOR STREET J 


AMESTOWN, N.Y. 14701 
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DESIGNED BY JOSEPH BRASWELL ASSOCIATES, INC. AID 


QUARRY TILE BY AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO 


FROM OUR 


NEVV INTERNATIONAL COLLECTION 


La dolce vita comes to th 
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HE NEW 
STANDARD 
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CeSPEPT eC Tete thes Teebes ati hs 


All product names are trademarks of American-Standard 


2 send me the details on your International 
Collection and your complete seven-part Bath- 
room Planning Kit. I enclose $1.00. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
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LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCOTTISH MANTEL 
IN PINE WITH: CARVED COAT-OF-ARMS. 
58: HIGH -X 66" WIDE. 


NE ST. / GREENSBORO, N. C. 27401» 

ALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 
ILHAM’RD. / CHELSEA, LONDON 5.W. 10 ENG. 

OMPLETE DECORATING SERVICE 
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One of America’s leading and most elegant writers, Mr. Lynes has 
long been a student of art and manners. He is the author of eight 
books, and The Tastemakers is a classic of its genre. For almost 
twenty years he was managing editor of Harper’s magazine and still 
contributes his perceptive essays with regularity. A New Englander 
who graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now lives in New 
York City and spends weekends in the Berkshires. 


THE EDITORS 


Some years before Edith Wharton undertook to explore the 
manners and foibles of her age as a novelist, she was already 
greatly concerned with matters of taste and style. A very 
well-bred and properly brought up young lady with a sharp 
eye and an equally sharp wit, she had a taste for elegance 
and a distaste for stuffiness. In the 1890s, when she was in 
her early thirties, she and her husband bought a house called 
“Land’s End” at Newport, Rhode Island, in its day the most 
fashionable resort in the country. The house was, she recalled 
in her autobiography, “incurably ugly” on the outside, but 
it seemed possible that it might respond to surgery on the 
inside. She convinced a young Boston architect, Ogden Cod- 
man, to do the interior and so set a new precedent. 

“The architects of that day,” she wrote, “looked down on 
house decoration as a branch of dressmaking and left the 
field to upholsterers, who crammed every room with curtains, 
lambrequins, jardinieres of artificial plants, wobbly velvet- 
covered tables littered with silver gewgaws and festoons of 
lace on mantelpieces and dressing tables.” Indeed, she not 
only played a role in changing the profession of interior 
design, but in the course of it she produced her first book. 
It was called The Decoration of Houses, and the young architect 
was her coauthor. That was in 1897. 

Those were days when leisure and style belonged to what 
was called the leisure class, or so they thought, a relatively 
small coterie of fashionable people who took their leisure 
so seriously that they scarcely had a moment to enjoy it. 
Men, even the very rich, thought it improper to work fewer 
than six days a week, but their wives, when not changing 
their costumes—morning demanded one, lunch another, pay- 
ing calls or motoring in the afternoon still others, tea another 
and then dinner, of course, still another—spent their leisure 
on details of social and domestic organization which would 
challenge the ingenuity of a systems engineer. Leisure was 
circumscribed by well-defined rituals whose rules were in- 
vented and understood by those who were socially secure 
or could be learned by rote from dozens of approved books 
of etiquette. 

The nature of leisure has changed in ways that would have 
astonished Mrs. Wharton, though she would not, I believe, 
have been shocked by them. She was no prig. She would 


Continued on page 26 
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chokes improve with age? 


[| Yes. These can. Because theyre destined to become precious craftsmen as will soon be a vanished breed. While waiting. 
china antiques along with the finest examples of Lowestoft, for museum acquisition, shouldn't they be on display in you), 
Delft, Sevres and Meissen. Like all Sherle Wagner designs, bathroom for you and your guests fo enjoy? Only a few@) 


this is an original, hand painted by such gifted old-world the many matching accessories available are shown here) 
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THE HERITAGE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Antique Watches, and a Concept of Perfection 


Time-haunted, in love and in defiance, man has 
loyally returned the compliment since first the wheeling 
stars, and the pounding of his own pulse, spoke to 
him of Time’s stealthy, inexorable passage. 

Our racial memory, Our art and science, our very 
planet is rich in the artifacts, evidence, and intricate 
achievements of man’s pursuit of Time. Stonehenge may 
have been meant to coincide with midsummer sunrise. 
Plato saw Time as ‘‘the moving image of eternity.”’ 
Shakespeare’s fear, and plea, are eternal: “‘O, carve 
not with thy hours my love's fair brow.”’ 

To Proust, a crumb of madeleine revealed ‘‘the vast 
structure of recollection.’’ Here is Thomas Carlyle, 
awestruck before ‘‘that great mystery of TIME... rolling, 
rushing on... like an all-embracing ocean-tide;”’ and 
Einstein, briskly disposing of an antiquated “‘ether,”’ 
and offering us instead an intimidating view of 
co-existant space and Time. Artist Marc Chagall, 
of the numinous and halcyon oils, sees Time as 
“A River without Banks.’’ To Lewis Carroll, it’s all 
a joke, and the Walrus’ immortal 
pronunciamento: ‘‘The time has come,” 
merely precedes a tasty shellfish slaughter. 
Nineteenth century British essayist William 
Hazlitt cherished this Latin sundial motto: 

“| count only the hours that are serene.”’ 

Wherein lies the reality of this passion that 
is infinite, and elusive? This very Time? 

One longs to capture it; to comprehend; to 
measure. For man involved with Time, 
especially in the creation and collection of 
timepieces, modes of measurement can signify 
the artifice of perfection. And among the most 
exquisite expressions of Time’s measurement 
are the antique watches shown on these pages. 

They are part of the extraordinary assemblage with 
which Rolex, after 30 years in the U.S. market, will 
formally inaugurate its new headquarters, the Rolex 
Building at 665 Fifth Avenue in New York. 

This exhibit, ‘400 Years of Watchmaking,”’ scheduled 
for late November and open to the public by 
appointment, will entail a special pamphlet. For it 
gathers over 100 virtually priceless timepieces on 
unprecedented loan from the Geneva-based Wilsdorf 
Collection, created by Rolex founder Hans Wilsdorf; the 
Metropolitan Museum of Artin N.Y.; the Zale Collection 
of Dallas; and the Anthony Benis Collection of N.Y. 


The handsome new $15 million shell for Rolex Oysters, 
shown in an artist's sketch, has a repair and 
technical complex, and, for consumers, an 
international ‘quick service” facility wholly imported 
from Switzerland. Rolex U.S.A., Inc. is thus emulating its 
parent Montres Rolex, S.A. of Geneva, which in 1965 


placed its crown on the magnificent building shown 
below to celebrate a ‘‘diamond jubilee.”’ 

That term symbolizes Rolex fidelity to the heritage of 
craftsmanship reflected here. A heritage extant in each 
modern handcrafted Rolex chronometer. A heritage that 
has informed Rolex watchmakers for seven decades. 

A heritage to share. 


















Above left: Gold Perpetuelle watch by Breguet, with early automatic 
movement, c. 1825. Wilsdorf Collection. 
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“the Art and Mystery...” 

Thus did Charles | inscribe a Royal Charter in 1631 
to the Worshipful Company of Clockmakers, to operate 
under the name of ‘‘The Masters, Wardens and 
Fellowship of the Art and Mystery of Clockmaking in the 
City of London.” 


Apt phrasing for practitioners of the refined art which, 


in this second century after its ‘official’ beginning, was 
generously producing those masterpieces from which 
the rare—and temporal—assemblage, ‘‘400 Years of 
Watchmaking,”’ is drawn. Eight of its finest choices are 
shown here. 

Like oysters and champagne, antique watches today 
are an acquired taste. To the connoisseur, for whom the 
value of these jewelled, enamelled antiques is beyond 
price, their intoxication is real, and only heightened by 
their individual rarity, excellent condition, and maker's 
standing. 

History, art, and even erotica glow in such time- 
defeating objets d’art, fashioned primarily as circular 
watches, but in ‘‘form’’ as skulls, pistolets, crosses, 
lutes, peaches, telescopes and chiming rings. 

Pierre Caron, for example, later famed as 
Beaumarchais the dramatist, contrived a watch for 
Madame de Pompadour in 1752, which fit into a finger 
ring. ‘‘To render the ring more commodious,”’ he wrote, 
“‘! have contrived, instead of a (winding) key, a circle 
round the dial, carrying a little projecting hook. By 


drawing this hook with the nail two-thirds round the dial, 


the ring is re-wound, and it goes for 30 hours.” 


An item in Queen Elizabeth I’s watch inventory sounds 


extravagant, even for that age of self-adornment: ‘“‘One 
clocke of golde, wroght like deyses and paunseyes, 
garnished with little sparkes of diamond, rubies and 


emerodes, and eight small pearles .. .’’ As if ordained by 


fate within this royal context, a pathetic memento mori 


has come down from Elizabeth's doomed cousin, Mary 
Queen of Scots: a silver skull watch of the late 16th 
century. 


The great A. L. Breguet invented a ‘‘tipsy’’ key, with 
spring-loaded ratchet which presumably frustrates a 
befuddled owner from winding his watch in the wrong 
direction. 

The historic ‘‘Queen’s Watch,” first detached lever 
movement in history by the English maker Thomas 
Mudge, was bought by George Ill, and given to Queen 
Charlotte. Ever since it has been kept at Windsor Castle. 

After the Mudge lever, perhaps the most famous watch 
in the world is a Breuget Perpetuel/e, a fabulous former 
bauble of Queen Marie Antoinette. Ordered in 1783 bya 
dashing officer of the royal guard for his queen, it was 
Breguet’s first perpetual calendar in gold and platinum, 
sapphire-jewelled, with a time equation, thermometer, 








and minute repeater. Workshop cost: about 30,000 
francs, the equal of as many English pounds today. 
Surely, itis as well conceived as any form of ‘‘hammered 
gold” in Yeats’ poetry to amuse the “‘ladies of 

_ Byzantium.” 


But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


William Butler Yeats—Sailing to Byzantium 





Within this gilded and golden age of watchmaking, 
dedicated craftsmen of Western Europe, and America, 
advanced their ‘‘art and mystery” immeasurably. Theirs 
was a tradition begun with the Egyptian sundial in the 
9th century B.C., and enriched by the godlike tinkering 
of the young Galileo who in 1583 watched, bemused, the 
swinging lamps in Pisa Cathedral and conceived the 
pendulum clock. Watchmaking was literally launched in 
1511 in Nuremberg where Petrus Hele is reported by 
Johannes Cocclaeus to have devised certain 
“horologia”’ light and small enough ‘‘to be carried on the 
bosom or in the purse.” Et voila: the watch. 

Serious watchmaking continued with Christiaan 
Huygens, the Dutch mathematician, who constructed a 
pendulum clock, and then, in 1675, a true watch with his 
development of the spiral spring. Thomas Tompion, 
‘father of English watchmaking,’ and Robert Hooke 
produced one of the first balance spring watches. John 
Harrison, a Yorkshire carpenter, perfected the first 
seagoing chronometer in 1735 for Captain Cook; and it 
still ticks off minutes and hours at Greenwich, England. 

Abraham-Louis Perrette, a master Swiss watchmaker, 
finally invented a self-winding watch about 1770. The 
consummate Swiss-born horologist, A. L. Breguet, 
refined and vastly improved this Perpetuelle.. . 
Fin-de-siécle... The modern wristwatch was at hand. 

And so the mystery lessened; but the art remained, 
still vital, in the uncompromising craftsmanship of 
today’s fine watchmakers. 






This page. Top left: Octagonal rock crystal watch by J. Vibrandi, 
enamelled gold, c. 1635. Metropolitan Museum. Top right: Octagonal 
rock crystal watch by J. Possdorfer, enamelled gold, c. 1640. 
Metropolitan Museum. Left: Silver clock-watch with alarm, calendar, 
by Jacob Ducimin, c. 1632. Metropolitan Museum. Above: Enamelled 
gold automaton pistol watch, perfume spray, French Restoration, 

c. 1825. Wilsdorf Collection. 


Opposite page. Far left: Bonbonniere-shaped French Empire watch, 
750 pearls, c. 1810. Wilsdorf Collection. Top: Astronomical gold 

watch, c. 1590. Zale Collection. Bottom: Cross watch, rock crystal and 
silver, Jean Cusin, c. 1630. Metropolitan Museum. 
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A Commitment to Quality 


Proud heir to this peerless heritage of craftsmanship, 


Rolex today embodies those traditions of integrity tha 
have become its hallmark in watchmaking. The mode 
hand-hewn Rolex chronometer, above all that chef 
d’oeuvre, the elegant, impregnable Rolex Day-Date, 
shown here in 18kt. gold, symbolizes classic 
dependability in a time of disposable inventions. It is 
more than just a watch; it bespeaks a standard its 
wearers aspire to. 

Today, the pressure-proof Rolex Oyster—tough, 


t 
rm, 


trusty, unmistakable—is identified with high achievement 
in sport, in science, in statesmanship. And to most Rolex 


wearers—and watchers—their timepiece’s history is 
something of a fine, familiar litany. Shortly after Rolex 
won its first Official Timing Certificate for a wrist 
chronometer in 1910, it was awarded the first Class A 
Certificate ever granted to a wristwatch at Kew 
Observatory, England, in 1914. 

Intrepid Englishwoman Mercedes Gleitze left her 


London steno’s desk in 1927 long enough to swim the 


English Channel, sporting a Rolex Oyster. In 1960, 
Jacques Piccard fit a special Oyster to the hull of his 


ex 


Aro > 


bathyscaph Trieste and plunged to a seven-mile depth, 
where pressures are over six tons per square inch. The 


Rolex surfaced, with Trieste, in perfect working order 


Rolex has been hoisted to Himalayan heights on the 
wrist of Sir Edmund Hillary in the original British Everest 
expedition; worn as a round-the-world chronometer by 


Sir Francis Chichester on his record-breaking and 
breathtaking solo voyage; and has crossed the Atlant 
—twice—as crew chronometer in Thor Heyerdahl’s 
Ra Il Expeditions. 

This year will signal another and subtle 
accomplishment in the Rolex-Time continuum. Rolex 
has now obtained over two million official Swiss 
Chronometer Certificates, nearly half of all those 
awarded over the past 60 years. 


ic 


In this year of jubilee, amidst new space and vintage 
treasures, nothing could be more indicative of current 


Rolex directions than the surround of action images 
here : the woman, who prefers Pucci, and never has 
time on her hands except for the Rolex on her wrist: 


Jean-Claude Killy trailing the white wake of a champion 


skier; the America’s Cup, whose winners have worn 


ROLEX 


ROLEX WATCH U.S.A. INC., 665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW \ 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS IN GENEVA, SWITZER 
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Rolex since 1958; the diver, whose life depends on 
pressure-proof time; three-time Grand Prix winner 
Jackie Stewart, whose Rolex is now timing a triumphant 
retirement. 

The heritage of craftsmanship remains dynamic. 
Like Time itself, Rolex is a beginning without an end. 
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The Only Way to Watch TV 


--.aS Only Ian Phillips could interpret it! 


It took the imagination, talent and craftsmanship 
of Ian Phillips & Associates to bring you this home 
entertainment ‘‘first.”’ 


* A huge 42x 36 inch television screen and enter- 
tainment center. 


* TV and videotape controls for movies or record- 
ings, conveniently located in chairside table. 


Cinerama-type sound surrounds you from quad- 
raphonic speaker system. 


* A man-sized “feet-up” cocktail table incorpor- 
ates the video projector. 

Whatever your interior requirements may be, Ian 

Phillips will design, fabricate and install anywhere 

in the world! Call us for consultation. 


Photographed in our fabulous Southern California studio. 


Currently decorating homes in the following loca- 
tions: Virginia, Arkansas, Texas, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Nevada, Michigan, California. 


14082 Ventura Boulevard « Sherman Oaks, California 
(213) 788-1328 * 872-1540 









































LL 
budget: 


Duro 


Change an atmosphere simply by changing a light bulb. 
Duro-Lite decorates beautifully. (And never burdens your 
budget.) Take our Flamescent bulb shown above. Its gas- 
flame glow is a Duro-Lite exclusive. As with all Duro-Lite 
bulbs, Flamescent is long-lasting, guaranteed for a year! 
Saves on replacements. And there's more: 
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have been surprised to find that in our day nearly everyone 
belongs to the leisure class. Since this is true, there is no 
leisure class to which people look for an example of what 
constitutes style, not even the so-called beautiful people. 
Because of the shorter work week—it used to be about sixty 
hours in 1900 and is now between thirty and forty—a more 
affluent society and the lengthening of vacations, there are 
vast numbers of people with time on their hands: time to 
play, to putter, to sit for hours in endless lines of weekend 
traffic, to lie by the sides of pools, to pursue culture or trout, 
to cultivate their gardens or their minds, to struggle up moun- 
tains or social ladders. 

The lifestyles of a great many people are fashionable, but 
the lifestyle that has style is rare indeed. A somewhat younger 
contemporary of Mrs. Wharton, Edna Woolman Chase, for 
many years the editor of Vogue, was a wise woman and a 
clever one—wise in the ways of human vanity and clever in 
exploiting it. “Fashion can be bought,” she said. “Style one 
must possess.” It is an elegant summary. 

One is inclined to identify style with high style, something 
only the rich can afford when, in indisputable fact, one of 
the great hazards to style is wealth. Those who try to achieve 
style by the lavish use of money are on the one hand likely 
to achieve vulgarity or on the other “good taste,” both of 
which are the antithesis of style. Vulgarity is mindless osten- 
tation; good taste is educated timidity: Style has conviction, 
arrogance and egotism and a dash of chutzpah and gall. It 
has self-confidence. 

Trying to define style is as fruitless an exercise as any 
I know. How do you explain why the old Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York had it, and the new one does not? Fred 
Astaire has it; so did New York’s rascally Mayor Jimmy 
Walker. The present mayor has none. Both Roosevelts— 
Teddy and F.D.R.—had it in abundance; Truman had it. The 
San Francisco Palace of the Legion of Honor has it; Hearst's 
castle, San Simeon, defies it. Many sloops and yawls and 
schooners have it; few of their owners do. One recognizes 
it on sight in a ball player, a cowpuncher or a parson. 

Our increased leisure, I’m afraid, has produced less style 
than one might have hoped. It has produced a great deal 
of vulgar ostentation in houses and hotels and in some gaudy 
cultural centers. It has also produced many efforts at good 
taste in our quaint and cozy houses and in our Early American 
and Spanish Mission motels which lurk on the aprons of 
interstate highways from Maine to the Mexican border, as 
out of place as a lady in a crinoline and bonnet operating 
a drill press. In some respects the very multiplicity of styles 
of life is the most encouraging aspect of our new leisure. 
The more the merrier; the better the odds. The followers 
of fashion will always be the multitude, the possessors of 
style the fortunate few. There are enough of them, however, 
to set the style of our age. We may be criticized for our 
vulgarity and the timid nostalgia of our taste. But we will 
be remembered, I dearly hope, not for that but, as ages in 
the past have been remembered, for our style. 0 








WHEN YOU PAY 
OVER $12 FOR 

MUMM CHAMPAGNE, & 
YOU SHOULD 
KNOW WHY. 
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wines from 

the province. Up to 30 wines 

are then precisely blended to achieve the one 
perfect harmony of taste. 


FERMENTATION 

THE SECOND FERMENTATION must take place 
very slowly 7 the bottle to produce the light, 
continuous bubbles of great Champagne. 

As the wine approaches maturity, after years 
of aging, the bottles are turned daily and 
tilted downward to collect the tiny yeast 

particles, a natural by-product. 


DEGORGEMENT 

A FEW MONTHS before shipping, a 

bit of the wine in the neck of each 
bottle is frozen and an expert quickly 
removes the cork and the yeast which 






SOME sparkling 
wines call them- 
selves Champagne. But true Champagne 
comes only from the province of 
Champagne in northeastern France. And 
from here comes Mumm, the finest Cham- 
pagne the world has ever known. 

What sets Mumm apart? Very 
simply, its exceptional quality and unique 
style, or taste. For 150 years, the distinc- 
tive taste of Mumm has been consistently 
achieved. Here’s how it’s done. 


HARVEST 

EVERY SINGLE GRAPE that goes into 
Mumm Champagne ts inspected by 
hand. Skilled sorters mercilessly reject 
grapes which are imperfect. 





has solidified next to it. Without 
losing any of the sparkle, the bottles 
are recorked and prepared for export 
throughout the world. 


Today you can still enjoy the 
finest Champagne the world has ever 
known. Ask for Mumm Extra Dry, 
Cordon Rouge Brut and incomparable 
René Lalou at fine wine merchants 
and better restaurants. 
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THE CUVEE (Blend) 

AFTER THE GRAPES are pressed and 
the juice has fermented, expert wine- 
tasters note the qualities of the best 





IMPORTED BY BROWNE VINTNERS, NEW YORK, N.Y., AND SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
TO LEARN MORE ABOUT OUR FINE CHAMPAGNES, WRITE BROWNE VINTNERS, 505 BEACH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94133 
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cellence in three sizes. 


1975 Chrysler New Yorker 


Imperial 


New Yorker 





Cordoba. 
The new small Chrysler. 


Imperial LeBaron. The proudest 
Chrysler. An automobile dedicated 
to elegance, convenience, comfort 
and luxury. 

New platinum-tipped spark plugs, 


New Yorker Brougham. A 
Chrysler that continues to set its 
own standards of luxury, and 
innovative engineering. 

Yesterday it was Electronic 


Designed faithfully in the 
rich traditions of Chrysler con- 
venience and luxury, Cordoba is 
at once an automobile of great 
beauty and harmony. 





part of the Phase II Electronic 
Ignition System, can go 50,000 
miles without replacement. 


Imperial’s individually adjustable 


seating available in giove-soft 

leather might be the most com- 

fortable you’ve ever experienced. 
Look into America’s other two 

juxury cars. The 1975 LeBaron 

is most confident of comparison. 


Ignition. Today, it’s the Phase II 
Electronic Ignition System that 
can go up to 50,000 miles without 
spark plug replacement. 

New Yorker’s conveniences 
leave little to be desired. Its 
luxury interiors leave even less. 

New Yorker Brougham. Still a 
most beautiful balance between 
desirability and affordability. 


Seats are available in velour 
or fine Corinthian leather. 

We invite you to experience 
this new automobile soon at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer’s. So 
very luxurious—and yet surpris- 
ingly affordable—Cordoba is 
proudly a Chrysler. 

Cordoba. The new small 
Chrysler. 


The Chryslers. Imperial. Chrysler. Cordoba. 
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ALBERT BIERSTADT 
Autumnal Scene * o1L/cANVAS * 80 By 44 INCHES 


terscn 
alleries 


Division of Petersen Publishing Co. 
New 40 page 


JENE C. GILMORE, Executive Director 
hit a 


$2 each 9433-45 WILSHIRE BLVD., (213) 274-6705 
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AMERICANA, WESTERN & SPORTING ART 






NEVER GO TO 


PARIS 


Without These 
Two Publications! 








Would you like to know Paris better? Those hallowed 3-star restau- 
rants? Their addresses and telephone numbers? Better bistros? The 
best hotels on the right bank — and the left? Those fashionable “little 
hotels” that have become so popular—their addresses, telephone num- 
bers, facilities, ratings, and prices? Those attractive outdoor cafes? The 
best “after-the-show” supper spots? All this coveted information has 
been compiled into a handy little pocket guide in English by Michelin, 
the world-famous French guide book publisher. No Paris visitor, no 
matter how knowledgeable, should be without one. It fits into any 
breast pocket or purse. 

Here’s how you can get a copy of this invaluable little guide. 
We want to introduce you to Passport—the fascinating, fact-filled, 
straight-forward, truth-telling monthly newsletter on international 
travel. Many discerning travelers now call it their “travel bible.” 
It will keep you not only up-to-the-minute on Paris, but all the 
important places around the world—London, Hong Kong, Rome, 
Brussels, Nairobi, Singapore, or any other travel destination. New 
theatre, unusual art exhibits, music, attractive new resorts and res- 
taurants most people don’t know about, sports events you wouldn't 
want to miss—golf, tennis, skiing, racing—and all for only $25 a year! 
Your Michelin guide comes with the first issue. If you consider yourself 
a discerning traveler, you owe yourself a subscription to Passport. 


please enroll me as a Passport subscriber at once 
cs... with full money-back guarantee. I understand the 
Michelin Guide to Paris comes with my first issue. 

(1) Check for $25 enclosed. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


What Price Lares and Penates? 
By Howard L. Katzander 


The big news in the art market, as the new auction season 
gets under way, is the tremendous surge in the prices being 
paid for decorative objects. The products of designers and 
craftsmen from Louis Comfort Tiffany back to the unnamed 
potters and metalworkers of the Han Dynasty have now 
reached a financial peak in the art market once reserved only 
for the finest impressionist and rarest old-master paintings. 
Consider these records from the past season: 

$442,150 paid for a Benin bronze statue of a flute player 
from the collection of R. Sturgis Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, 
at Sotheby’s in London on July eighth. The price was so far 
above anything ever imagined for an example of African or, 
for that matter, any primitive work that it left the jaws of 
the experts who estimated it at $70,000 permanently agape. 

$214,000 paid at Christie, Manson & Woods Ltd. in London 
for a little gold and lapis lazuli snuff box from the Ortiz-Patino 
collection. 

Last, but certainly not least, the $1,008,000 (the $8,000 crept 
in because of the wildly fluctuating exchange rate in London 
that day) at Sotheby’s on April second for a pear-shaped, 
underglaze red landscape vase, sixteen-and-a-half-inches high, 
made in the reign of the Ming emperor Yung Lo. 

While prices of this kind can only be of passing interest 


to the average collector, there are two good reasons for all © 


of us to take careful note. First, objects and pictures of great 
value do keep appearing in out-of-the-way places, their worth 
unimagined by their owners. For example, $573,300 was paid 
at Christie’s in London for a fourteenth-century Chinese un- 


derglaze red-and-blue wine jar. An expert from Christie’s 
recognized the piece among the possessions of a Scottish — 


gentleman. For years it had stood just inside the front door 
of his home and, when he came in on rainy evenings, he 
evenings, he plunked his steel-shod umbrella into it. 

Secondly, what is true of the finest and rarest objects of 
the past is proportionately true of everything else. Right down 
the line to the lowliest item of colonial household ware, 
depression glass and even barbed wire, which people do 
collect, all kinds of objects, at all levels of interest, have 
shown sensational price increases in the past year. 

Not every red-and-blue Chinese jar, however, is worth a 
fortune—quite the contrary. Many factors go into the making 
of a $573,300 jar in today’s market. The collector is required 
to make the same exquisite aesthetic judgment he would make 
in choosing a painting. 

What separates all these objects and makes some of them 
valuable—and some not? Age is only one factor, and it is 
never conclusive in establishing value. Condition, of course, 
is another. A chip or a crack in a fine piece will not make 
it worthless, but it will reduce the value drastically. In the 
final analysis, however, an art object must represent the mind 
and hand of its creator, and the value of it is determined 
on an aesthetic and subjective level. 
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Song Thrushes with Ci abapple. The decorative 

accent you've long awaited to highlight that spot. International creators of porcelain art 

17°H x 13° W x 7'4''D. Write for brochures and Represented in 53 museums around the world 

list of Boehm Guild of A inted Agents. Trenton, N.J. 08638 USA 
Malvern WR141 LG, England 











Open toinspiration. ¢ 


Pry open your imagination. Break out with 
< the unexpected. 
You'ean create new worlds of home furnishing 
ideas with the help of Naugahyde” 
Because Naugahyde comes in an infinite array 
‘of cool to Brilliant colors, slick to pebbled 
‘textures, gentle touches: 
And helps you bring even the wildest 
whim to life. (Like a shipping erate sofa 
imsuedey camel Ranchero. ) 
Discover Naugahyde. And make home a 
mete fanciful place to live. 
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A Renoir is 
just one example 


of the kind ot 


art we sell. 


We also offer works by Dali, Picasso, Calder and Chagall. 
And by other important artists who are represented in 


the world’s great museums. 


These are signed, limited edition etchings, lithographs, 
and serigraphs, which will bring unusual color and style 





to your decor. 

Each print is abso- 
lutely authentic. 

Each print is available 
with museum-quality 
custom framing by 
Kulicke. 

And our expert advice 
and full money back 
guarantee are your assur- 
ances that the art you 
buy will have lasting 
value and beauty. 

Call or send today for 
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Passport—From Raratonga to the Rhone 


Unspoiled Rarotonga 

Unspoiled places are as hard as ever to find, and when discoy- 
ered they usually don’t stay that way for long. But Rarotonga, — 
an idyllic Pacific island that has only recently opened its doors — 
to tourists, has serious intentions of staying unspoiled. Part ‘ 
of the Cook Island group and a New Zealand protectorate, i 
it’s like Tahiti used to be before tourism, and the handsome | 
islanders are most courteous to visitors. 

They can accommodate only one hundred-fifty visitors—_ 
most of them at the forty-room Trailways Hotel. There are | 
several other small hostelries—and a new one will be com- — 
pleted by 1975. They’re trying to make it simple and in — 
keeping with the island’s lifestyle. 

There are many lovely beaches and lagoons. A small launch | 
takes visitors with picnic lunches to other islands in the Cook 
Island group. But already there’s talk of developing some of | 
them. Better hurry! 











our free color brochure. Air New Zealand now operates a DC-8 in and out each i 


Sunday from Auckland, and each Tuesday from Auckland- | 


AUGUSTE RENOIR’S ‘'Claude—La Téte Baissée”’ 


Original print collectors group, Ltd. Nadi Ravotones pees 
120 East 56th St., Dept. AD2, New York, N.Y. 10022 Switzerland 
ie Po) Starting late this year or early 1975 the Elysée Palace will | 

g y early y ce will | 

be the new attraction in Paris. President Giscard d’Estaing » 
will open it for public tours every Sunday morning. The Palace | 
was begun in 1718 for Count d’Evreux, later passed to Ma- | 
dame de Pompadour, Murat (after the French Revolution), || 
Napoleon, Napoleon III, and became the official residence © 
of French presidents after 1870. In the nineteenth century i 
Queen Victoria, Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria and many © 
other reigning monarchs stayed there. 
Among its treasures: eighteenth-century Beauvais tapestries; © 
You'll find you: Domes bom Los Savonnerie carpets from the time of Louis XIV; Louis XVI ¥ 
On golf courses Angeles and furniture; paintings by da Vinci, Raphael, del Sarto. Major | 
and tennis courts. Céommodating sights: (aside from president’s offices, private apartments), © 
Around ery Way. court of honor, great dining room (built for Napoleon Ill), i 
enue ballroom, portrait gallery, winter garden (former orangerie of i 
the Duchess de Berry). The French Government Tourist Office © 
on the Champs-Elysées and major Paris travel agencies should i 
soon have all details about tours. 
France | 
A Geneva landmark, “Chocolaterie du Rhone,” is moving a 
few blocks down the street from its hundred-year-old location 
at 2 Rue du Rhone. Known locally as chocolate maker to i 
kings, because so many royal families, reigning and exe) 
patronize it, the Chocolaterie is one of the best candy shops). 
in Switzerland and turns out special “Princess Boxes” in honeaal 
of royal family customers. The store keeps a list of preferences) 
for each client and ships all over world. If you like fine) 
chocolates, don’t miss it.0 


Youre not going to lose summer. 
Youre going to find yourself. 


When summer goes away Riding horseback. Shopping. 
from wherever you are, Sightseeing. On the Aerial 
we re not the only place it Tramway. In great 
goes. Just the nicest place. restaurants. With 

A place where you'll find great entertainment. 
more than summer. Palm Springs: just 
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Edited especially for the readers of Architectural Digest by 
Passport, the monthly travel newsletter, which can be 
obtained on a subscription basis by writing to their offices 
at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 
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Pronounced “‘Kwan-tro.” 


” SPECIALITE 


COINTREAU LIQUEUR S 


There is a time for slowness. 

A time for not pushing it. 

A time for reveling in the 
deliciousness of the moment. 
Moment of firelight, 

friendship, music, love. 

This is the moment for Cointreau. 
Clear dry, elegant Cointreau with 

its whisper of orange. Imported 

from France. And today the best selling 
brand of liqueur in the world. 
sierer-WWon=\Vc1N NMA M AUR m eld le 
there are people who believe that the 
secret of the good life may be found 
in the Art of Lingering. 


PECIALITE, 80 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.,NY 
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From Ravello the approach to the villa 
of La Rondinaia—‘‘The Swallows’ 
Nest’”—can only be made on foot. There 
is no other way. The labyrinthine walks 
of the old town suddenly give way to 
a footpath leading through olive trees, 
black cypresses and masses of flowers, 
both wild and cultivated. 

The villa itself is not immediately 
visible, but glimpses of it can be seen 
through a haze of trees. Below, terraced 
vineyards and lemon groves stretch to 
the sea with an infinity of blue in the 


distance. A pair of stone lions guard 
the entrance, and in a niche above the 
door is St. Catherine, also carved in 
stone. There is a deep silence, broken 
only by the singing of birds. 

Inside La Rondinaia Mr. Gore Vidal, 
whose books are read throughout the 
world, sits comfortably among the pil- 
lows on a suede couch in his study. He 
explains why he has chosen to live in 
this particular part of Italy: “A number 
of years ago I received a questionnaire 


from a magazine asking me what | 


1. The Mediterranean seen from La Rondinaia's 
high site in Ravello, which is, in Mr. Vidal's 
view, ‘the most beautiful place in the world.” 
2. The villa’s Entrance is watched over by a 
statuesque, stone-carved St. Catherine. 


3. and 4. Roman arches exemplify the classically 
styled retreat. 


Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 
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thought was the most beautiful place 
in the world. I answered, ‘Ravello.’ ” 
This venerable village was once a 
thriving city of palaces and churches 
built by the merchant princes of Amalfi. 
| Ravello’s population was decimated by 
| plague in the fifteenth century. 

“Some time later, when I was looking 
for a country place in Italy,” continues 
Mr. Vidal, “I saw this one advertised 
in Il Messaggero. After one look I took 
it on a lease and bought six extra acres. 















The property is mostly planted in 
lemon trees. There are olives, chestnuts 
and grapes, too, and we have our own 
wine and olive oil. I sell the lemons 
and grow my own vegetables. Recently 
I planted American sweet corn. 

“La Rondinaia was built in 1927 by 
Countess Szechenyi, the daughter of 
Lord Grimthorpe. His house, the Villa 
Cimbrone, overlooks mine. The count- 
ess wanted to prove that anything her 
father could do, she could do better. 


1. Above the Living Room fireplace, a Parneo 
painting extends the Romanesque ambience. 

2. Long spacious hallways connecting series of 
rooms epitomize the Roman manner of the villa. 
3. Antique oil jars and vases throughout are 
filled with dried grasses. 

4. A conversation piece, the large, low table was 
custom designed in Rome. Its border colors are 
copied from the Basilica of Ravello. 

5. Au naturel—arched windows draped in cotton 
to match the furniture coverings, woven straw 
carpeting underlying Moroccan rugs and tall 
straws gathered from the fields. 
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The house was built by a local engineer, 
not an architect, and it is almost a mira- 
cle of construction. It literally clings to 
a rocky cliff-face which rises a thousand 
feet sheer from the sea. 

“In the thirties Stokowski and Greta 
Garbo stayed here and later Princess 
Ercolani, then Maria Agnelli. And dur- 
ing World War II it was a rest home 
for English army officers. 

“T’ve made very few structural 
changes. What I like about the house 
is that it follows the classical Roman 
plan, with a series of rooms opening 
off long halls. The fireplaces, made of 
tufa and local ceramic tile, are typical 
of this area. I opened the wall between 
the living room and the dining room 
and built one fireplace. | bought very 
little furniture, simply recovering what 
was already here. Bill Willis, the interior 
designer, came up from his home in 
Marrakesh to do the living room, and 
he brought the Moroccan rugs with 
him. He designed the big, low table and 
took the colors for its mosaic top from 
the eleventh-century Basilica of Ravello. 
We found those big oil jars up on the 
hill and filled them with dried grasses. 
You know, I wrote all of Burr in this 
study. It’s a wonderful place to work.” 

The villa is also a wonderful place 
in which to relax. There are perhaps 
few places in the world more enchant- 
ing—and more soothing to the spirit— 
than this particular part of Italy. 


South of Naples and overlooking the 
Gulf of Salerno, it is rich in history and 
rich in the acceptance of life. The aura 
of the countryside brings with it peace 
and a heightened enjoyment of plea- 
sures often curtailed or forgotten in 
northern climates: pleasures like long 
and leisurely dinners and the give and 
take of good conversation. On summer 
evenings La Rondinaia is the scene of 
small dinner parties, and arriving lady 
guests—wearing long, flowing gowns— 
step gingerly along the garden path, 
evening slippers held in their hands. 
The walk is well worth it: dinner wines 
come from the villa’s own vineyards, 
and the cuisine is excellent. Howard 
Austen is Mr. Vidal’s secretary, major- 
domo and head gardener; he is also an 
inventive cook. His spinach soup and 
lemon chiffon pie are universally 
praised. 

And as one would expect, the con- 
versation during dinner, led by the host 
himself, is witty and entertaining. Gore 
Vidal is the catalyst who brings the 
party together. There is music after 
dinner, impromptu dancing and more 
talk. On such evenings the living room 
is bathed in a soft light which plays 
on the vaulted ceilings, slowly fading as 
it descends. It sheds a benevolent glow 
on everyone: the women seem more 
beautiful, and the men more handsome 
and all concerned in the very best 
humor in the world.O 
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‘ mellow the Dining Room. Painting of Roman | ie 
; head is by Pollitzer. || a 
2. An Italian wrought-iron bed stylizes the re 


sculptured Bedroom. 

3. Rococco marble-topped console is a gilded fas- 
cination for the Hall. 

4. Mirror, bed, dresser and small tables in Mr. 
Vidal's Bedroom once belonged to Jenny Lind. 
The engraving above the fireplace is of the au- 
thor’s former, Greek-revival home in New York. 


| 
4 
1. Sixteenth-century credenza and trestle table 
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Scaling Small Space 


Two Rooms in San Francisco Landmark House Become One Grand Apartment 


| Interior Design by Lawrence R. Masnada, of Val Arnold & Associates. 





In a time of changing social patterns 
and economic uncertainty only the few 


can, or wish to, live in the luxurious 


manner and in the generous spaces of 
earlier years. Important adjustments 
have to be made, and the interior de- 
signer in particular must be prepared 
to make them. Of necessity he has to 
conform to the mood of his day, and 
the mood now seems to call for simpli- 
fication and a reduction of scale. As 
long as spirit and flair remain, however, 
it will always be possible to live well 
and to be surrounded by beautiful! ob- 
jects. Space in itself offers no guarantee 
of elegance or comfort. 

Mr. Masnada’s own apartment is a 
compelling illustration of the ways in 
which a designer can meet the challenge 
which severe limitations of space offer. 
He has conjured the apartment from 
two rooms, a library and a living room, 
of an old mansion in San Francisco’s 
Pacific Heights. It is essential to re- 
member that he had no more than 
seven hundred square feet of space in 
which to express his taste, create the 
feeling of home and make it all seem 
larger than it really is. While not the 
proverbial telephone booth, the apart- 
ment is small. It more than makes up 
in charm for its lack of space. 

An aura of nature is apparent even 
in the tiny foyer, although some of it 
has been created artificially. Floor tiles 
were specially made in a deep melon 


Opposite: A Monstera deliciosa frames this view 
of the Living Room with a pair of 18th-century 
Venetian chairs, covered in flame-stitch fabric by 
Brunschwig & Fils, behind a custom-designed 


coffee table with Peking glass bowl , antique plate. 


shade, and the walls are painted to 
duplicate the color of a gourd admired 
by the designer. Masses of living plants 
constitute one of the important factors 
giving the apartment its mellow and 
comfortable feeling. At one end of the 
living room a huge Monstera deliciosa 
towers over the sofa, while anthuriums 
sit in baskets opposite. Here and there 
are orchids, cacti, bromeliads and ferns. 
A neutral background has been cho- 
sen to extend the limits of the apart- 
ment. But the overall effect is not one 
of blandness: there are greens, shades 
of melon and terra-cotta along with the 
natural look of cane and wood. “For 
a client I might use magenta or some 
other bright color,” says Mr. Masnada, 
“but for myself I lean to the greens, 
the khakis and the beiges. What I buy 
is fairly neutral. That way I can put 
anything with anything, and it works.” 
Mr. Masnada’s taste in furniture runs 
mostly to the Mediterranean, and two 
seventeenth-century Venetian chairs 
from a Roman palace set the tone for 
the entire apartment. They are covered 
in shades of brown, khaki, melon and 
deep emerald. “I saw the fabric and fell 
in love with it. It has all the colors I 
like.” The large fireplace, too, provides 
a focal point of interest. Like much of 
the other wood in the room, the mantel 
is redwood. While the designer had the 
walls painted, he preferred to strip and 
bleach the mantel. In doing so he has 
created a soft effect which blends well 
with the natural look of the apartment. 
“What happened is that the mantel has 
become less dominant,” says Mr. Mas- 
nada. “Before, when you walked into 
the room, it was all you could see: a 
huge mantel of dark redwood.” 
Under a carved Venetian garland 
hanging high on the wall, an angel from 
a church in Florence stands squarely on 
the mantel, the dull patina of its original 
gilt reflecting the flames when the fire 


is lit. Surrounding this unusual candle- 
holder are terra-cotta plates and two 
thin and delicate amphoralike vessels. 
Votive lights hidden behind the plates 
and urns are reflected on the angel and 
the garland when the room is darkened. 

On the wall next to the fireplace the 
bonnetiére is soon to be replaced by 
a Flemish armoire with unusual carving, 
ball feet and plenty of storage space. 
The bonnetiére will go into a capacious 
basement. “I don’t sell things or give 
them away,” says Mr. Masnada. 
“Sometimes I loan them out to friends. 
Eventually I plan to have a country 
house, and things will go there.” 

Decorations and accessories in the 
living room come from different periods 
and various parts of the world, but there 
is a similarity of feeling to all of them. 
They represent Africa and the Philip- 
pines, Asia, pre-Columbian America 
and ancient Persia. The designer refuses 
to place his small treasures behind glass 
and has a very relaxed attitude about 
them. “I don’t want to live ina museum. 
That’s not me at all. As delicate as the 
things are, I like to be able to feel them 
and to take them down. I want my 
friends to pick them up, to touch and 
handle them. If something breaks—well, 
it’s sad, but it can happen.” 

On the wall opposite the fireplace is 
a curious table. “It was sold to me as 
a German piece, but I was sure that 
it was Mediterranean. I love Mediter- 
ranean things, you know. So I did a 
lot of research, and it’s exactly what | 
thought it was: Portuguese. Some peo- 
ple don’t have a feeling for it, but | 
do. | think it’s fascinating.” In front of 
the sofa is a table of his own design. 
“There were so many legs in the room 
I had the feeling it would walk away! 
So I designed this table, which is basi- 
cally an elongated box on a brass base. 
It’s covered with cane, and originally 
| had it finished in green. When it came 
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Opposite page, above: A 16th-century ecclesi- 
astical figure stands among a collection of 10th- 
century pottery and ceramic pieces on the mantel. 
Opposite below: At the far end of the Living 
Room, a four-panel 18th-century Japanese screen 
disguises the Bed Alcove. 

Below: This sweeping view of the Living Room, 
introduced by a collection of Nayarit pre-Colum- 
bian clay pots and a larger 17th-century pot from 
the Philippines, shows specially glazed walls and 
heavily lacquered ceiling. Eighteenth-century 
andirons are by Chalfonte St. Giles. 
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from the shop, it bothered me. So | 
stripped it down and lacquered it, and 
now it’s right.” 

Behind the Japanese screen occupy- 
ing most of one wall is Mr. Masnada’s 
bedroom. Actually it is little more than 
an alcove formed by reducing the size 
of the adjoining dining room. At night, 
with the screen open, Mr. Masnada can 
lie in bed and watch flames leaping in 
the fireplace. During the day the entire 
sleeping area is behind the screen. 

The dining room, because of its small 
size, needed special treatment as well. 
The redwood mantel of the fireplace 
remains, but the designer has replaced 
most of the other wood in the room 
with panels of soft brushed-and-lac- 
guered brass. The effect is one of 
warmth and richness and the magnifi- 
cation of all available light. These lac- 
quered panels have replaced some of 
the wood in the ceiling, too, reflecting 
more light and overcoming the heavy 
feeling of the original space. 

The kitchen is also small but it would 
be difficult to imagine a more compact 
arrangement of culinary essentials. In- 
genuity is the key to the deceptive 
grandeur of the whole apartment. Ev- 
erything is on a reduced scale. Even the 
combination dressing room and bath 
has been made from a servant’s bath 
tucked into a long narrow space behind 
a dining-room wall. 

“T like the apartment the way it is 
now,” says Mr. Masnada. “Maybe next 
time I’ll do something different, but this 
is the way I feel about it now. Perfection 
can be an eyesore. I like a little some- 
thing happening, something askew. | 
guess the word is overused, but deca- 
dence is what I really like.” 

Decadence may be what Mr. Mas- 
nada prefers. His apartment, however, 
is not decadent at all, for in its creation 
he has managed to face the cha 
of space with vitality and enthusiast 
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1. The Dining Room/Library, illumined by a 
Flemish brass chandelier, and paneled in a natural 
redwood with brass insets, focuses on a hand- 
carved mantel below a 16th-century plate. 

2. A pair of 16th-century walnut chairs flank 
the entrance to the compact Kitchen Area. Cush- 
ion, drapery and valence by Brunschwig & Fils. 
3. An 18th-century Japanese screen opens to 
reveal the Bed Alcove with a primitive Kurumba 
dancer's mask, in the shape of an antelope head, 
siding an antique Togo urn. 

4. In the Foyer, a Strelitzia plant extends over 
a Sung Dynasty plate and a large Andalusian 
wine vessel atop a 17th-century walnut desk. 
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Above: A contemporary painting by Les Gabriel and nail artwork by David 
Patridge overlook two Living Room conversation areas; the foreground grouping 
centers around a sculpture by Nic Mazodier. 


London Kaleidoscope 


Color Glosses Hyde Park Flat 
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Opposite: The other Living Room conversation area displays a primitive 
Haitian figure, at one time thought to ward off evil spirits, atop a plexiglass 
cube and, in the background, laminate artwork by Frits. 


Interior Design by Robin Anderson 





a 





“When I come home, the place gives out a great welcome. 
It is designed to be glamorous, well organized, somewhere 
I can entertain, yet leave and slam the front door without 
worrying.” Robin Anderson is describing his own apartment, 
which looks out over Hyde Park and is just a short drive 
from his office in Chelsea. 


Photographed by Julian Allason 


Originally a murky mansion flat, the apartment was gutted 
and remodeled to the last detail in two months. The result 
is vintage seventies, the chic beyond chic, almost the style 
that never was—so quickly does the fashion of the moment 


change. The interior designer plans to use his London apart- 


ment as a base when he moves his office in two years time 
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The Dining Room reveals the living room through a view panel flanked by 
shelves displaying a collection of Victorian shoe lasts and rare Peruvian 
heads. Metal art is by Robert Owen. 





to the Céte d’Azur. As it ntinually on the move __priately theatrical. He creates the same mood in all his envi- 

between his clients here and the tinent. He has three ronments. The Paris apartment on the rue Michel-Ange, for 
other homes: a ski lodge in the A times, a weekend example, has a balcony resplendent in summer with scarlet 

cottage in Sussex and an apartr geraniums and the involved white furniture found in “Ronald 

Robin Anderson loves the verve o abaret perfor- Searle drawings”; there are Anthony Redmile antler chairs 

mance, and the ambience of his Lond ment is appro- and French furniture within. He describes his ski chalet as 


Continued on page 146 
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Photographed by Koichi Kawana 







































































THEROETRY OFA JAPANESE GARDEN 


Harmony of nature and architecture 
Rooms open to a garden, the extension of space 
From the veranda a whole landscape is seen composed 
Suggesting limitless space 
Nature tamed with garden artistry 
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:ditional relationship of Japanese life to nature 
ty of unfinished wood surfaces, stone walls, 
Gray tile roofs 
and decorative pine and entrance court 
(he quiet harmony beyond 





A stone lantern guides an imaginary boat to shore 
A garden for all seasons, for all moods 
In the foreground bamboo fencing and clumps of iris 
The perspective depth of floral vegetation 
Cherry trees define the distance 
Bamboo, iris, cherry, sand, stone, water, space and air 




































































Start a journey of the spirit on stone footpaths 
Wander to the banks of a pond like a rocky shoreline 
A paradise garden of miniature landscapes 
And low-trimmed foliage 
Savor the magic of an abstract, pictorial art 
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Carp in the pond, colorful, strong, responsive 
Adding life and reality to their surroundings 
They bring good luck 
Water plants soften the mossy shore, leaves make rock shadows 
And the created illusion 
A walk through paradise garden 
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—, ‘ The Dakota—that magnificent Gothic 
‘\ r Oe | la Kota apartment house in Manhattan, the 

. ; “ig city’s first, the home of celebrities from 
Contemporary Design Moves into ee Baby, Lauren Bacall and 
‘ < . , ugenia Sheppard to Rex Reed—has 

New York S Legendary Apartment Residence always been a challenge for interior 


designers. The latest to have been chal- 
lenged is Thomas Britt, whose highly 
personalized style often leans to the 
dramatic. He was engaged by an inter- 
national businessman who divides his 


Interior Design by Thomas Britt time between a house in Madrid and 
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Photographed by Richard Champion Setting contemporary mood, a colorful Poliakoff 
hangs over the Entrance Hall table, while a 
primitive African mask faces the double doors. 
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an apartment in The Dakota. “Give me 
a place where I can live and work 
quietly,” he told the designer. “I want 
to entertain well, too.” 

More restrained than other Britt- 
designed interiors, the result is a con- 
temporary solution which couples a 
versatile use of space with splendid 
furnishings. The designer feels natu- 
rally drawn to “simple luxury,” “beau- 
tiful quality” and “glorious antiques” 
which range from pre-Columbian art 





to oriental objects. “I call what I do 
decorating,” says Mr. Britt, agleam in 
a white suit with his hair slicked back 
in the twenties manner, “but I believe 
it really is design. This particular project 
was a challenge for me since no two 
apartments in The Dakota are alike. 
There were lots of small rooms, the 
famous high ceilings and architectural 
details. It’s the only building in the city 
which has the true look and feel of a 
Paris apartment. I wanted to retain 





Elaborate overhead lighting awaits the coming 
of evening, and the Ossorio paintings and dark 


polished floors add strong color accents. 
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the romanticism and at the same time 
evoke the feeling of today.” 

[t is a refreshing surprise to come out 
of the classic somberness of a Dakota 
hallway into the sleek Britt design. “It’s 
a very masculine apartment built 
around a theme with almost no color: 
mostly black, téte de négre and a rich 
shade of brown. The only vibrant colors 
come from an extensive collection of 
paintings by Poliakoff, Ossorio and 
others. The front living room had no 


walls to speak of, just bits and pieces. 
It was all doors and one window, with 
only two wall areas the same. To give 
the room some balance I designed 
L-shaped banquettes to flank the 
fireplace. I think it’s false to put up 
gimmicks if a room hasn’t many 
architectural qualities. Far better to 
concentrate on interior arrangement.” 

The designer follows his own advice 
with consistency. The squarish room, 
walls covered in Belgian linen, contains 


While small, the Master Bedroom is voluptuously 
expanded by rich corduroy draperies and pillows 
and a téte de négre rug by Stark. 








a custom-designed sofa and other ban- 
quettes. The sofa floats in the middle 
of the room, anchored by a black lac- 
quered table and a large ottoman. The 
grouping is a Britt signature. There are 
no lamps in the entire apartment: every 
room is lit by track lights or recessed 
spots. “I felt a positive need for special 


lighting. In fact, most of the art works 
demanded it. This was the first time 
I’ve ever worked with a double circuit 
track. I’m enchanted with the variety 





of effects it has on interior space.” 
Next to the living room is a linear 
library filled with a velvet banquette, 
more paintings, books and records and 
a striking amber-glass desk on a bronze 
base, another Britt design. ‘This is the 
room where the owner works during 
the day and at night has guests in for 
cocktails, conversation and after-dinner 
coffee. It’s also a music room. I see a 
tremendous need today for each room 
to serve many purposes, and I designed 


with lighting conveniently at hand 











There is ample space in the Guest Room for books 






























































the whole apartment on this premise.” 

Indeed he has, and his work at The 
Dakota provides sample solutions to 
some of the limitations of contemporary 
living. Most people, even the very rich, 
no longer have houses or apartments 
with a room for every pleasure and 
necessity: ballrooms, game rooms, 
flower rooms, sewing rooms. Today’s 
scale is considerably reduced, and ver- 
satility and flexibility of space must be 
put into play. Tom Britt never loses 


sight of his original goal: the creation 
of multipurpose rooms. The dining 
room is a good example. Reached 
through a narrow hallway lined with 
Rouault lithographs, it is focused on a 
sensually curved banquette. A glass 
dining table similar to the one in the 
library, several seventeenth-century 
Japanese vases and a half-dozen Louise 
Nevelson drawings on the wall extend 
the limits of the room. “My client lives 
here alone, although his children do 


Looking toward the Living Room fireplace, an 
architectural detail characteristic of The Dakota, 
a Japanese vase and a contemporary sculpture by 
Trova stand dramatically on either end of the sofa 
table. Cushion fabric is by Brunschwig & Fils. 
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Drama is surely evident in this con- 
temporary apartment in The Dakota. 
But more notable are the flexibility and 


freedom of choice provided for each 


wishes, he can use the dining room as 


another living room. My kind of func- 
tional arrangement still allows him the 


come for several months a year. If he 
luxury of choice. 


room. Mr. Britt has made an apartment 
for all seasons and for all purposes. 


And that luxury is 


um 


what Tom Britt has provided through- 


He is firm about the functional qual- 
ity of the rooms he designs. “I don’t 


out the apartment. A master bedroom 
of ordinary size is transformed by an 


enormous bed with double rows of 


pillows. 


like a lot of clutter and gimmicks in 
my rooms. Keep it clean! If somebody 
must have clutter, then I control it by 


Enormous scale is what I was 


“l 
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Spanish artist Tapies 


gs a painting by the 


velvet banquette, fabric by Clarence House. Over 


In the background is the Library with an inviting 
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In Europe the nineteenth century was 
a time of sumptuous and pampered 
dolls, as regal and wasp-waisted and 
beautifully gowned as the most ele- 
gant women of fashion. Often 
French, many were emissaries of the 
dress industry, sent to England and 
the Continent and the colonies in 
order to exhibit the latest styles. 
Many were simply luxury dolls, re- 
sembling grown-up ladies. 

By the second half of the century, 
dolls were beginning to look more 
like children. This was a new em- 
phasis, but they were quite as sump- 
tuous as the lady figures. The cen- 
tury closed with a blaze of competi- 
tion among Continental dollmakers, 
a competition inspiring both inge- 
nuity and gimmickry, stunning 
beauty and salable novelty. Some of 
the infinite accessories which char- 
acterize the modern doll were devel- 
oped then, along with mechanisms 
to make them walk and talk and cry. 

An industrial age, the nineteenth 
century manufactured dolls in ma- 
terials lending themselves to mass 





production: wood, wax, papier- 
maché, porcelain and, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, com- 
position, rubber and even celluloid. 
Today’s collector favors the porcelain 
doll. Admired and treated with great 
care, these dolls have lasted well. In 
many cases they were originally 
bought for collections and not for 
children, and so they survived. 
Porcelain, of course, is ceramic 
ware, and there are three variations 


of it particularly associated with 
dollmaking. China is glazed porce- 
lain: a clay mix baked in the desired 
form, glazed and baked again to set 























the glaze. Bisque is essentially the 
same mix fired only once, rougher 
textured and without gloss, an un- 
glazed porcelain. Depending on the 
ingredients and consistency of the 
mix, it can be coarse or fine, pale 
or highly colored. Parian, on the 
other hand, is the name given to a 
type of bisque with a dead-white 
color like marble found on the Greek 
island of Paros. It is so liquid that 
it can be poured directly into the 
mold without being kneaded and 
pressed in like most bisques. Exquis- 
ite and clear-cut detail is the hall- 
mark of the parian figure. 

China dolls dominated the first 
half of the nineteenth century, pro- 
duced mostly in Germany where a 
technique for making china—long an 
oriental secret—had been discov- 
ered a hundred years before. Al- 
though they did have the demure 
delicacy of the proverbial china doll, 
there was a certain sameness about 
them. Head, shoulders and bust were 
made in one piece, sewn or glued 
to bodies of other materials, but arms 
and legs were often made of china, 
too. Most represented mature 
women with painted oval eyes, quite 
in contrast to the big round eyes of 
the later bisque child-figures. The 
lady dolls had sloping shoulders, 
exaggerated narrow waists and long 
fashionable limbs. While made in 
Germany, most of these dolls had 
blue eyes and black hair, hardly the 
traditional Teutonic ideal. The black 
hair is often explained by the fact 
that it made an attractive contrast to 
the pale china. The color of the eyes 
(only one pair in a hundred was 
brown) is more fancifully attributed 
to Queen Victoria’s own preference. 

Surviving examples indicate that 
many of them were modeled after 
public figures: Victoria at different 
ages, members of her family, Mary 
Todd Lincoln. A Jenny Lind figure 
with black hair braided in a bun was 
particularly popular after the Swed- 
ish Nightingale’s American tour in 
1850. Many historians insist that the 
lady was blonde, but other purists 
point out that she habitually ap- 
peared in a black wig. 

Parian dolls were essentially vari- 


| ations on the china doll theme, a 


mid-century refinement of the art 








which allowed for greater detail. 
Many were portraits of fashionable 
ladies of the day and, thanks to the 
capabilities of parian, their ‘skin’ 
had alabaster splendor. Coiffures 
were elaborately detailed, often with 
molded bonnets, beads and flowers. 

In the second half of the century 
tinted bisque became a popular ma- 
terial and the French the leading 
dollmasters. They specialized in 
fashion dolls, since France was the 
leader in the art of couture. Barbie 
dolls of an earlier age, these poupeées 
modeles were elegantly gowned and 
sold with trunks of clothing and ac- 
cessories. Additional costumes could 
be bought in doll stores or made at 
home from patterns. Since they were 
dressed and undressed frequently, 
dolls became increasingly more flex- 
ible, with jointed bodies, swivel 
necks and real wigs instead of 
molded porcelain hair. The chil- 
dren’s market was courted, and the 
bébé look came to bisque—large 
French dolls with childlike faces and 
bodies and big, round glass eyes. 

Most popular and numerous were 
the Bébés Jumeau, made by a French 
firm founded in 1844. Today they 
stare from many a collection with 
blown-glass paperweight eyes under 
heavy brows, portraits of innocence 
in satin and lace. Jumeau’s competi- 
tors also produced the bisque style 
with varying degrees of success: 
Steiner and Huret and Bru in France; 
in Germany, Armand Marseille, 
Simon & Halbig and Kestner. The 
firm of Kestner, in fact, stayed with 
bisque well into the twentieth cen- 
tury with its “Kewpies” of 1909 and 
the ‘“Bye-Lo Baby” of 1920, and the 
Japanese began to make cheap cop- 
ies. Competition was keen and 
lacked only television to seem con- 
temporary: vendors exhorted the 
public to buy dolls by brand name; 
there were fan-club meetings and 
magazines published for children on 
doll gossip and clothing styles. 

The Germans were masters at cut- 
ting costs and used such methods as 


Opposite: Bisque boy and girl, presumably of 
German origin. 
Courtesy, Elizabeth Stayner, Chicago. 
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Late-19th-century Bébé Jumeau. Courtesy, 
Antique Doll Hospital, Chicago. 























Opposite: Bébé Jumeau. Circa 1860. Cour- 
tesy, Elizabeth Stayner, Chicago. 





putting fine heads on cheaply ren- 
dered bodies. In 1898 they drove 
French manufacturers to band to- 
gether as the Société Francaise de 
Fabrication de Bébés et Jouets. The 
initials S.F.B.J. were famous, and the 
firm was still in operation in 1938 
when the King and Queen of En- 
gland visited France and were pre- | 
sented with two bisque dolls repre- 
senting the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret. These were inscribed with | 
the Jumeau name and accompanied | 
in the old bébé tradition by fifteen 
little blue leather trunks filled with 
fancy clothes. i 

Competition led alsotoafinalstage | 
of ingenuity in the use of bisque 
and a rush to patent refinements 
and mechanical improvements. So 
the incredible dolls of the Victorian 
Age were developed with “flirty” 
eyes which moved from side to side 
in their beautiful heads, mechanisms 
for nursing, walking, creeping, kick- 
ing and talking, with phonographs 
imbedded in their torsos. Sometimes 
there were knobs to turn new faces 
into place on the dolls: smiling, cry- 
ing or frowning. 

Not all of the dolls of the Golden 
Age, however, were expensive or 
fashionable or even self-consciously 
beautiful. One doll which lived long 
and sold well, produced in china and 
parian and bisque and then in china 
again, was a little few-penny wonder 
called a Frozen Charlotte. It was a 
tiny unjointed creature and was often 
sold stark naked. Fancy she was not, 
varying only a few inches in size, the 
arms forever frozen—but her popu- 
larity spanned many years. 

She took her name from a New 
England ballad about a girl going to 
a winter ball and refusing to follow 
her mother’s advice about dressing 
warmly. Who then would see her 
fancy dress? And for her vanity she 
froze to death. Ah, humble Frozen 
Charlotte, could she have been mak- 
ing some comment on the parade of 
fashion and elegance which swirled 
grandly around her? 0 

























































































































































Che Liberated House | 


Revitalizing a Bland Suburban Interior : 
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Interior Design by Joseph Paul D’Urso 











Photographed by Peter Aaron and Richard Champion In the Living Room, well-defined space relates 
to nature serenely. The bay, added for housing 


the leather sofa, is opened to the sky with ceiling 
slips. An ancient Thai drum 1s used as a table. 
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Renovation is a misunderstood art. It 
is often thought of as a self-effacing 
process, aimed at restoring the departed 
spirit of some historic building or inte- 
rior and fitting it for life in the twentieth 
century. Instead, it should be an in- 
telligent reassessment of existing forms 
in houses of any vintage. Certainly in 
an era of skyrocketing building costs, 
renovation seems a logical solution for 


owners of houses which may have few 
historical or architectural distinctions, 
but which have other merits calling for 
preservation and renewal. 

In the house under consideration, 
located in a gracious suburb of New 
York, the merits were size and situation 
rather than any aesthetic value. The 
house is a typical product of the fifties 
with a bland ranchlike facade. Inside 


is a series of rather conventional rooms 
made dark and cheerless by an over- 
hanging roof. 

The owners sought out Joseph Paul 
D’Urso to replan the house and con- 
centrate on the disappointing interior. 
A designer of unusually steadfast prin- 
ciples in an age of eclecticism, his work 
is strong and sober but with a subtle 
lightness of touch and refinement of 


Two-inch black-granite slab tops the Dining Area 
table, with Thonet chairs upon Welsh tile floor 
The warming theme throughout is the use of 


leather, suede, natural linen and textile: 





























letail which give his designs authority 
ind polished ease. Certainly the dra- 
matic transformation of a mundane 
interior into a series of calm and almost 
sublime spaces is one of the more 
thoughtful design statements. 

What is remarkable about the reno- 
vated house is that new rooms have 
been conjured out of an existing shell 
with only minor structural changes and 


filled with radiant light almost mu- 
seumlike in its quality and lucidity. All 
of this has been achieved by a process 
which must be described as liberation 
rather than renovation. The new forms 
were latent in the structure itself, simply 
waiting for their release. 

The major change in the living room 
involved moving a wall three feet to 
provide space for a recessed sofa, and 


sinking two skylights into the roof, giv- 
ing rise to the carefully controlled illu- 
mination which adds such extraor- 
dinary dimension to the room. “Most 
residential space is too dark,” says the 
designer. “And ina house like this none 
of the interior spaces had been consid- 
ered in architectural terms. There was 
no thought given to integrating living 
needs with available space. I decided 





A greenhouse unit replaces the Breakfast Area‘s 
small old window, merging foliage outside and 
in. Banquettes are covered in kilim rugs. 
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to incorporate skylights not only to in- 
tensify the natural light but, since the 
skylights are very deep, to provide vari- 
ations in ceiling height as well.” Dis- 
parate elements—Aalto chairs, cushions 
covered with antique oriental fabric 
and a granite slab on a restaurant 
base—come together harmoniously in 
the living room and are united by the 
felicitous architectural background. The 





furnishings are D’Urso designs. 

A room which underwent the most 
radical change was the bathroom. Full 
rein was given the D’Urso predeliction 
for skylights, and there are no less than 
three. The result is an area of austere 
luxury where one could spend an entire 
day. The bath itself is directly under 
two of the skylights and is fitted with 
twin showers; a private jungle of plants 


fills much of the space. The owners are 
enthusiastic about this example of Mr. 
D’Urso’s renovations as well as all the 
other rooms in the liberated house 
“The one thing so fantastic, beyond 
anything we expected, is the awareness 
of nature and the quality of light 
changing from morning to evening. No 
matter what the season, there’s always 
something going on.” 
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Free-standing, slate-lined fireplace in the Living 


Ms 


) 
Room creates a corner for relaxing, writing. Pivot 
‘ door opens a view to the breakfast area 
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seph D’Urso folds himself neatly 


nto a chair. His movements have the 
same economy of gesture as his work, 
and he wastes neither time nor words. 

{ don’t believe in putting a distance 
and my clients. 


between myself 


Whether in a family or as individuals, 
people fascinate me. I guess it’s the 
whole idea of seeing somebody in a 
particular environment. Ultimately I 


spend a lot of time with them. It’s my 
way of doing a better job, of making 
them understand what I’m doing, and 
observing them as well.” Does this 
closeness cause any problems? “Well, 
of course it is very important to main- 
tain a balance between getting too close 
and remaining objective about the de- 
cisions which have to be made. I think 
I make it quite clear what sort of person 


I am, and I’ve been very lucky in find- 
ing clients who respond to my own 
idealism and enthusiasm.” 

And when does he know that the 
necessary rapport has been established? 
He has to smile. ‘When someone goes 
beyond the bricks-and-mortar ques- 
tions, asking ‘What kind of dishes do 
you suggest?’ " 






































Opposite: Monochromatic spaciousness in the 
Bedroom is enhanced by a custom-designed cash- 
mere spread. Above the bed is an Indian textile 
collage. Below, left: Focusing on a D'Urso design 
theme, this detail of the Living Room skylight 
is a clear-plastic barrel vault with a natural 
bamboo shade that rolls back. Below, right: Three 
skylights send sunshine into the Master Bath- 
Dressing Room; two, over the tub-shower area, 
can be opened. American Standard sink has 
hospital-style, elbow-handled Kohler sink fitting. 
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Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 


The more popular a designer becomes, 
the more prestigious his following will 
be and the more he runs the risk of 
giving in to the conventional—of letting 
himself be influenced by the beautiful 


furniture he sees in the houses of 
clients, of falling prey to an ultrarefined 
taste which may become unimaginative. 

For many years Hen amuel has 
74 


understood how to maintain his posi- 
tion as one of the leading interior de- 
signers in Europe without falling into 
any conventional mold. He has always 
kept up that interest in new trends 
which has consistently marked his ca- 
reer. He is not associated with any one 
style in particular, unless perhaps with 
what might be called le style Rothschild. 





Preceding pages: A view of the designer's city 
Living Room overlooking the Seine and, in the 
inset, his country house at Montfort-l'Amaury. 
1. In the Living Room of the Paris apartment 
a table by Rougemont is surrounded by chairs 
and sofas upholstered in suede and cowhide. 

2. On a transparent table by Arnal ancient — 
Roman glass vases mix with Greek sculpture and 
a rare Cycladic idol. 

3. Egyptian and Etruscan bronzes reveal the 
harmony of old and new in the apartment. 

4. In the Living Room an Empire fireplace, rich 
with caryatids and bronze doré, elaborates space 
beneath an important painting by Balthus. 
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This is because twenty years ago he 
redecorated Baron Guy de Rothschild’s 
enormous chateau at Ferriéres along 
with a residence for Baron Edmond. 
Recently he completed the interiors of 
Baron Alain’s new mansion on the ave- 
nue Marigny in Paris. Here the problem 
was complicated by the fact that trea- 
sures from a previous, and immense, 
house had to be arranged in a smaller 
setting. In the salon where the Baron’s 
collections are gathered—oils by Rem- 
brandt, vitrines filled with renaissance 
goldwork, rare bronzes—the designer 
has chosen a spectrum of dark gray for 
the walls against which these works 
of art sparkle more brightly than ever. 

Le style Rothschild, to which Henri Sam- 
uel has given new life, is remarkably 
eclectic. It shares this characteristic with 
many another artistic impulse evolving 
from the Second Empire. Flourishing in 
the middle years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that style took its inspiration from 
a number of different periods and cul- 
tures. These ranged from the renais- 
sance to the reign of Louis XVI, from 
the Orient to the world of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. Damasks, velvets 
and tapestries dominate the style, and 
the designer often feels it necessary to 
add starker accents—a Giacometti 
sculpture, for example. 

When the Shah of Iran’s sister asked 
Henri Samuel to decorate her apartment 
in Paris, he placed her Eastern antiques 
in an art déco ambience. But when 


Gérald Van der Kemp asked him to 


help arrange the First Empire salons at 
Versailles, he kept scrupulously to the 
décor of the period. The same care and 
attention to detail was apparent when 
he decorated portions of the Grand 
Trianon in the park of Versailles. Close- 
ly following sketches by artists who 
had worked at court, he reproduced 
antique draperies and re-upholstered 
furniture from the former palace. 
Today, one of the finest illustrations of 
the designer’s taste can be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles B. Wrightsman donated 
four splendid rooms to the museum, 
and they insisted that Henri Samuel 
take part in the arrangement of the 
eighteenth-century French furniture. He 
also decorated their flat in London, 
overlooking St. James’s Square, and did 
some rooms in their Palm Beach house. 

M. Samuel has created many mag- 
nificent interiors within the historical 
framework, and he himself previously 
lived in one of the most beautiful Louis 
XV houses in Paris. Its salons, opening 
onto a garden, corresponded in every 
way to that penchant for lavish décor 
which held sway in the city during the 
1950s under the influence of Carlos de 
Beistegui and Arturo Lopez. But now, 
some twenty years later, life for even 
the very wealthy has changed dramat- 
ically. There are fewer elaborate par- 
ties, entertaining is simpler and an in- 
terest in modern art has been added 
to a passion for antique furniture. 

In recent years Henri Samuel has 


lived on the top floor of a building near 


the American Church on the quai 


d’Orsay, where he can look out across 


the Seine to the Right Bank. His offices — 


occupy the ground floor, and they are 
piled high with swatches of fabric and 
samples of furniture and boiserie from 
his own ateliers—a work-a-day atmo- 
sphere far removed from the splendid 
one in which his name has become so 
well known. 

An elevator opens directly into his 


Paris apartment. The eye is immediately — 


dazzled by the lustrous sheen of metal: 
a statue by Hiquily, copper benches by 
the same artist, bronze ashtrays and 
cigarette urns by César, a low Lucite 
table with a metal border by Rouge- 
mont. Under-the-tabletop. neon lights 
spread a soft glow, and the same sort 
of light comes from a tubular sculpture 
by Ron Ferri which occupies one side 
of the entrance hall. The shock of metal 
comes, too, from an elaborate Empire 


fireplace rich with caryatids and deco- — 


rations in bronze doré. Over the mantel 
hangs a masterpiece by Balthus, an art- 


ist who, working quite apart from any 


accepted modern movement, is begin- 
ning to be considered one of France’s 
finest painters. 

It is rare for the collector of furniture 
or the interior designer to have a true 
feeling for paintings. There is a notable 
tendency to consider art as a decorative 
appendage. But Henri Samuel thinks of 
paintings as being far more than lovely 
objects on the wall. He owns a large 


Opposite: The Library, more accurately the Fu- 
moir, is sheathed in leather and alive with a 
pop spirit reflected in mobiles, constructs and 
vibrant contemporary art. 
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Fautrier, work by Hartung and Christo 
and Jawlensky, a small Léger and two 
important canvases by Bram van Velde. 
Here and there on round tables Egyp- 
tian and Persian bronzes mix well with 
plastic objects by Arnal and César. To 
mention these last two artists is to think 
of the Vicomtesse de Noailles, a lady 
whose taste has had enormous influ- 
ence for more than thirty years. Did 
she not discover them? Was she not 
one of the first to have understood the 
drama of placing avant-garde art in the 
context of traditional décor? 

The dining room (shown on the front 
cover) is an extension of the living room, 
a large alcove with simple Louis XVI 
chairs. The color scheme evolves from 
a ceiling painting—the work of the 
Spanish artist Borés, who has lived in 
France for forty years—representing the 
heavens with all the zodiac signs. A 
library further extends the living room 
into the interior of the apartment. It is 
alive with a vibrant pop spirit: adorning 
the walls are objects rather than paint- 
ings—a collage and a windowshade by 
Aeschbacher, a young Swiss artist, and 
a Calder mobile. There are low sofas 
and an amusing table by Arnal which 
rests on four half-spheres of plastic. 
Like the table by Rougemont, it has 
been reproduced in limited numbers in 
Henri Samuel’s own workshops. 

The apartment, aside from its charm 
and the many objects which excite curi- 
osity, is significant for the harmonious 


balance the designer has achieved be- 
tween new and ald. His only criterion 
of selection was that { ece be of 
an equally high ca cop- 


per benches are quite a an 
Empire chair whose 
ported by gleaming sire¢ 


Opposite: In a small village some thirty miles 
from Paris and situated in a romantic park, the 


country house promises peace and relaxation. 


there are certain pieces of antique fur- 
niture—indeed, some very eccentric 
ones—which have a place in his apart- 
ment far more comfortable than the one 
they would have in an exact setting of 
their own period. For example, what 
appropriate milieu could possibly be 
found for that astonishing bench made 
for Queen Hortense in the nineteenth 
century on the occasion of an Incan 
costume ball? The apartment as a 
whole, more than being simply an ex- 
ercise in good interior design, is an 
exercise in harmony: the bringing to- 
gether of many unrelated objects and 
at the same time the preservation of 
their individual qualities. Each of them 
for a particular reason gives pleasure 
to the designer himself. 

The difference between Henri 
Samuel’s apartment in Paris and his 
country retreat is the difference be- 
tween a cocktail party which brings 
glittering people from here and there 
and everywhere—and a cozy family 
gathering. Montfort- l1’Amaury is an 
enchanting little town some thirty miles 
south of Paris. Here, many years ago, 
Henri Samuel bought an unpretentious 
house located near the old village walls. 
It was built at the end of the eighteenth 
century, remodeled around 1830 and is 
in the middle of a small, romantic park. 
The house contains a mixture of furni- 
ture, the kind passed down from one 
generation to the next and characteristic 
of every French village. Nevertheless, 
it has all been chosen with a great deal 
of care. The armoires were inherited 
from a cousin renowned for making 
excellent jams and preserves; there are 
tables from a grandmother who was the 
brightest light in her small town; there 
are bibelots from uncles who, in their 

















time, had traveled as far as Switzerland, 
Italy—and even Turkey. 

The sitting room is quite frankly in 
the exuberant style of Napoleon III, 
and the dining room is Directoire, a 
pleasant place in which to pass the 
unhurried hours enjoying delicious 
cuisine in the country manner. In the 
guest rooms there are wallcoverings of 








toile de Génes, more than a hundred years 
old, gay with flowering trees and fan- 
tastic birds. Portraits adorn the walls, 
portraits more interesting for the people 
they represent than for the artists who 
painted them. There are flower prints 
and scenes of country life. 

The master bedroom is decorated 
with Chinese fabric, since the focal 





1. In the country Living Room a pair of English 
Regency chairs and a fine Empire table comple- 
ment intricacies of a 19th-century moquette rug. | 
2. Directoire trompe l'oeil wallpaper in the Din- © 
ing Room creates a happy interplay between 
interior and exterior expanses. ! 
3. Louis XVI chairs covered in velvet and a ¥ 
marble marquetry table complete one elaborate 
grouping in the Living Room. 

4. A larger view of the Living Room reveals rich f 
fabrics and ornate, but comfortable, quilted sofas. 

















point is an English bed done in that 
curious Oriental affectation made popu- 
lar by the Prince Regent at the Brighton 
Pavilion. Windows overlook the garden, 
and it requires very little imagination 
to visualize elegant ladies in hoop skirts, 
like those painted by Monet and Bou- 
din, playing hide-and-seek among the 
lilac bushes. 


@ 
N 


Is there any need to say that Henri 
Samuel is a happy man, a man with 
that contented face so often found in 
eighteenth-century portraits? He has 
achieved the golden mean, a life bal- 
anced between opposites: a city life, 
worldly and creative and open to exper- 
iment, and a country life, devoted to re- 
pose and the pleasures of memory. 0 


1. The Master Bedroom of the country house 


with its Chinese-pattern chintz focuses on the } 
involved oriental bed dating from the English | 


Regency. Near the bed, the lampshade is decorated 
with a fixé, in this case oil painting on mirror, 
and the rug is an antique Samarkand. 

2. An unusual wooden box, covered in tapestry, 
leads. the eye into the Entrance. Hall beyond. -~ 


3. The Sitting Room, known in France as the 


Salon d’hiver, reaffirms the exuberant gaiety 


of the Second Empire with its causeuse for three 
and oriental cotton wallcoverings. 
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DON EDDY. New Shoes for H.M. Acrylic on canvas; 1973: 48’'x48”’. 
Courtesy, Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New York. 








Stephen Spector 











ROBERT COTTINGHAM. Mode O’Day. Oil on canvas; 1970; 
78x78". Courtesy, Jack Glenn Gallery, Corona del Mar. 


For the newest of the new in a deliriously fickle art world, 
trends have a habit of passing into obscurity with the speed 
of lightning. Already the epitaphs have been written for pop, 
op and conceptual art. Their original inventiveness has been 
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RALPH GOINGS. Safeway Interior. Oil on canvas; 1974; 48x68’. 
Courtesy, O.K. Harris Gallery, New York. 


assimilated into the New Realism. Call it sharp focus, super, 
yr radical, it’s the new trend. 
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ial styles of Chuck Close, Don Eddy, David 


>s, Robert Cottingham and Tom Blackwell 
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FRANK GUNTER. Glass 
x36’. Courtesy Distelheim Galleries, Inc., Chicago. 


te 


are emerging. Parrish, Eddy and Blackwell portray the flat, 
patent-leather surfaces of their junkyard world. Their endless 
portraits of fenders, motors, exhaust pipes and bumpers al- 
most tell too much. There is a surreal quality to their lack 





Co. Oil on canvas; 1973; 36” 











Baik 


BEN SCHONZEIT. Floral. Acrylic on Canvas; 1973; 80''x108". Courtesy, 
Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New York. 


of atmosphere, for nothing can trick the eye into believing. 
These are undreaming paintings for undreaming eyes—social 
statements on industrial overproductivity. Cottingham is a 
hard-edge colorist descended from Edward Hopper and linked 





PHILIP WHITE. Girl on a Bike. Oil; 1974; 24x18". 
Courtesy, Everett Oehlschlaeger Galleries, Inc., Chicago. 


to the movement only by subject matter—usually city signs 
and lights. Estes is first of alla brilliant realist painter, paradox- 
ically precise and mysterious, his cityscapes revealed in the 
half light of urban canyons or in the empty airlessness of 
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parking lots. Chuck Close goes one step further. His oversized and the click, click of the old reliable Kodak, produce the 
portraits are remote, photographic records of the epidermal __ optical illusion of reality. They zero in on objects, enhance 
i 


ayers 





road maps for dermatologists. their existence and provide new synonyms for old words. 
nese are the new creators who, with airbrush in hand They give fresh insight and a consciousness of ordinary forms 
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/RICHARD ESTES. Sav-On-Drugs. Gouache on paper; 1973-74; 
116%''x18%". Courtesy, Bill Bass, Chicago. 
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of photo enlargement, for example—which arm the artist with 
aids to talent, aids which reproduce for us his vision of reality. 
What does it all really mean? It doeSn’t. What you see 


| 

not usually thought of in terms of art, the splendor and waste 
é | of an industrial age. 

| How does all this come about? It comes through incredible 

| advances in technology—laboratory skills and the refinements 


is what you get.O 























better in New York City than almost 
anywhere else in the world. South of 
Houston Street—hence the acronym—in 
Lower Manhattan, the district contains i 
the nation’s most variegated and best 
preserved collection of cast-iron indus- 
trial buildings dating from the middle 
of the nineteenth century as well as a 


SoHo is a rich amalgam of architecture 
O QO O iE and people, a mix that seems to work 





The Transforming of an Old Chocolate Factory liberal sprinkling of handsome brick 
ee é a ; y and limestone facades. The whole area | 
in This Newly Revived Area of Manhattan bespeaks the mercantile pride of people 
90 
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Above: A Living Room wall custom-designed 
for a collection of 18th- and 19th-century Ameri- 
can folk art typifies Mr. Tyson's detailed plan- 
ning. Edited classics for relaxing include Le Cor- 
busier chaise, Bellini chair and Clive Entwhistle 
lamp. Sofa fabric is Parisian velvet from 
Brunschwig & Fils. Opposite: Ceiling beams from 
an 18th-century Long Island farmhouse and 18 
inch-wide floor-boards stage a SoHo Dining Set- 
ting, which becomes a private theatre at night 
when the movie screen above the windows is 
unrolled. Pennsylvania 18th-century bannister- 
back and Connecticut maple ladder-back arm- 
chairs join with Queen Anne chairs. 





who believed the humblest warehouse 
was a palace of commerce. 

Home to generations of small indus- 
tries, SoHo today is in the process of 
change and renewal, as manufacturers 
move to the suburbs and active young 
people take over the lofts and store- 
fronts. The first wave of new residents 
consisted of artists, attracted by large 
internal spaces and low rents, followed 
more recently by stockbrokers, lawyers, 
doctors, even a few rich dilettantes—all 
drawn by the challenge. 


By SoHo standards Anthony Tyson 
is practically a founding father, and he 
is only thirty. He made his pioneering 
trip into what was then a wilderness 
of decaying buildings three years ago. 
Along with five friends he bought a 
solid seven-story brickfront on Prince 
Street and began a long unique venture 
in restoration, only recently ended. 

Mr. Tyson combines enthusiasm and 
erudition in about equal portions, both 
essential qualities for the kind of task 
he set himself. “Would you believe that 
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this was once a chocolate factory?” he 
asks. “Over four thousand square feet 


of absolutely raw space confronted me 
when I moved here, and I’ve been 
working on it ever since.” The result 
is as intensely personal as only a work 
of great love and patience can be, a 
daring mixture of period and style put 
together with great skill. “I think the 
thing which came to mind when I looked 
over the building for the first time was 
the sense of quality literally built into 
the structure. At the very least I felt 


I had to respect that. My training as 
a professional cabinetmaker helped, of 
course. It meant that I really knew what 
I was doing—most of the time, anyway. 
And when | didn’t, Robert Lubin, a 
great friend of mine, was always on 
hand to encourage me and help with 
design problems.” 

In Mr. Tyson’s scheme of things the 
living room is much more than just a 
place to sit. Actually, it is the heart of 
his apartment-vision. The seating ar- 
rangements are eclectic: such classics of 


modern design as Le Corbusier’s chaise 
and a leather armchair by Bellini are 
contrasted by a dozen elegant Queen 
Anne dining chairs. “Another passion 
of mine is eighteenth-century furni- 
ture,” he says, and fine pieces all over 
the apartment bear him out. Another 
striking feature of the living room is 
a tiled column in a deep emerald tone. 
“T fell in love with that color as a child, 
when I read The Wizard of Oz, and 
decided that when I grew up I would 
have lots and lots of it around.” With 
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Opposite: An island of plants divides the dining 
area from the Kitchen—Tyson-crafted with 
rough-sawn pine to enclose appliances, and 18th- 
century American hinges. His table design is steel 
I-beams topped with chevron-patterned laminated 
ebony. Sink is by Kohler. Above: An extinct 
elevator shaft in the Dressing Room forms a 
vanity niche. When overnight guests arrive, the 
second drawer-bed is pulled from beneath platform 
in adjoining master bedroom and small steps up 
to the bedroom door become a night table. Acqui- 
sitions from the 19th century are a Pennsylvania 
Friendship quilt and an Irish chinoiserie corner 
cabinet with pierced butterfly hinges. 


a smile he gestures at the velvet sofa 
and a marine painting on the wall which 
pick up the same vivid hue. 

In the kitchen his passion for quality 
really comes into its own. “The counter 
is Norwegian rose marble,” he points 
out. “It was the most subtle color I could 
find and makes food look glorious.” In 
back of the sink is a telling detail of 
the kind repeated all over the apart- 
ment: a beautiful piece of polished alu- 
minum secured by stainless-steel ma- 
chine bolts in hand-drilled holes. All 





the hardware in the apartment was spe- 
cially made, resulting in a uniformly 
high standard of craftsmanship. 

For example, the bathroom is a tour 
de force of invention. Hot and cold 
water flow into pristine Lucite sinks 
through eighteenth-century French 
silver spigots connected to the mains 
by black rubber hosing. It all looks 
superb, but it does not yet satisfy Mr. 
Tyson. “I had the most marvelous glass 
tubes and containers to run water into 
the sink, but they all burst one day. 






































Quite a mess and practically a lawsuit 
to boot. But sooner or later I'll figure 
out a way to do it.” A huge slate-walled 
shower, framed in polished aluminum, 


rounds off a room which sums up the 
prevailing mood of the entire interior: 
an unselfconscious blend of tradition 
and technology. “I feel that this is 
something we Americans are very good 
at,” says Mr. Tyson. “We have a knack 
for the mechanical, but at the same time 
we're not averse to luxury.” 

The guest room expresses the Tyson 


94 


theory of practicality and polish to per- 
fection. Two beds slide out of the wall 
on bronze rails recessed into the floor, 
providing instant sleeping space for 
visitors without interfering with the 
room’s usual function as a dressing 
area. In addition, the guest beds are 
designed to recede neatly under the 
platform of the master bedroom next 
door. “And that,” says Mr. Tyson rather 
triumphantly, “is what I mean by 
American know-how!” 

An admiring remark about a whirli- 
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gig collection occupying the east wall 
of the living room starts a long train 
of thought for the designer. “You know, 
I don’t really care where an object 
comes from or when it was made. As 
long as it’s honest and beautiful, I can 
relate to it. What I’ve tried to create 
in this space is a sense of counterpoint. 
In music we have to deal with both high 
and low notes, and I feel that in interiors 
there also should be that sense of con- 
trast, of different periods coming to- 
gether harmoniously. I also feel very 














Opposite: New England 18th-century weather- 
vane, early-19th-century American quilt and En- 
glish joint stools decorate the Master Bedroom. 
An 18th-century American inset door leads to 
the dressing room shown on preceding page. Wool 
carpeting is by Schumacher. Above: Combining 
craftsmanship, technology and design aesthetics, 
the Bathroom has a solar grey glass and slate 
double-sized shower enclosure; black hoses mingle 
with 18th-century French bronze spigots 


strongly about American things. I had 
an antiques shop in Quogue, on Long 
Island, at one point, and I still look for 
fine pieces in my travels. I don’t hesitate 
to add them to the apartment. You see, 
it’s still an ongoing process with me. 
I’m a perfectionist, and I love detail. 
You might say that this whole project 
was a search for quality on my part, 
an attempt to see whether or not it was 
possible in the twentieth century to 
create something slowly and lovingly 
and of intrinsic value.” 


It is refreshing to find this young man 
of means, a young man who could live 
in the most fashionable purlieus of New 
York, choosing to settle in SoHo—and 
choosing the area, by no means to be 
eccentric or to startle the bourgeois, but 
to reaffirm the solid virtues of another 
century. Tony Tyson has no desire to 
live in the past or to recreate it. He 
wishes rather to fashion his contem- 
porary world with the skill and honesty 
of that past—our American heritage. 0 
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Bob Newhart and Family at Ease in Their California Home 


i 


Interior Design by Phyllis Cole Rowen 


d Robert Dawson WVlentzer, NSID 


tographed by Jeremiah O. Brags 









One afternoon, following several stren- 
uous sets of mixed doubles, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Newhart were driving home 
along a winding lane unfamiliar to 
them. Suddenly Mrs. Newhart cried, 
“Stop the car!” 

“Tl thought we must have hit some- 
body’s cat or something,” Mr. Newhart 
recalls. “I slammed on the brakes, and 
Ginny said, ‘There’s the dream house 
I've always wanted.’ ”” And now, a year 
later, it seems as if the television star, 
his wife and three children have always 
lived in this comfortable Los Angeles 





‘house of Brittany design. There are no. 
‘telltale signs of the twelve months ae 
‘painstaking collaboration with ratcsatelae : 
‘designers, Phyllis Rowen and Robert. ~ 


Mentzer, of Beverly Hills. ‘“Thank 
goodness our house doesn’t have that 
fixed showroom look,” says Mrs. New- 
hart. “It’s a very warm happy home.” 
Their previous residence was huge, 
formal and forbidding. ““Bob remarked 
one day that we hadn’t sat down in our 

' living room for years. Even our den was 
so vast that you never felt like relaxing 
or putting your feet up. We used to 











eco se enn Sad 
sh, There are leaded windowpanes, 
Venetian cut-glass mirrors, the to-be-- 


expected French ‘bread racks and an : 


English pub mirror, Daumier prints and 
numerous paintings collected over the 
years by the Newharts. Memorabilia of 
personal importance dominate. Every- 
where are framed photographs of fam- 
ily and friends. Mr. Newhart’s treasured 


4 Ba 4 
eT 


else ay ete and re Gold Records 
hang in the den along with a personal 


SS escss from the late President John F. 
~. Kennedy and a lithograph by Senator 
~ Edward Kennedy. A gift of Steuben 
glass from Mrs. Robert Kennedy was 


the precipitating factor in Mrs. New- 
hart’s own collection, housed in a pair 


of custom cabinets in the dining room. _ 


In short, real people are at home here. - 

The designers worked so closely with — 
Mrs. Newhart that no one remembers 
whose idea was what. “I have a history 
of not getting along with decorators. 


Above: With a garden-view backdrop, the eclectic 
Living Room mixes bombé chests by Baker, Knapp 
& Tubbs, and John Widdicomb, antique French 
tole jardinieres from Kings Cabinet, and antique 
Venetian mirrors. Striped chair fabric by Stro- 
heim & Romann; Portuguese linen rugs by Stark. 
Sofa is covered in Clarence House fabric. 


















Jove this informal look. When | 
was a girl growing up in Virginia, | 
practically never saw the inside of our 
formal living room until I was about 
twelve. I’d rather have people be com- 
fortable, put their feet up and not feel 
hysterical if they spill something.” 
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The professional relationship swiftly 


‘gave way to warm friendship. “There 


hasn’t been one moment when this 
wasn’t fun and joy,” Phyllis Rowen and 
Robert Mentzer agree. ‘We've had so 
many laughs. We'd bring over a new 
item, and Mrs. Newhart would be so 
thrilled with it that we’d immediately 
start an evening’s entertainment with 
drinks, bongo drums, dancing and spa- 
ghetti. When you. walk into a room 
we've done, we want you to feel some- 
thing—a mood. That’s why we like 


to deal in a personal way.” 

One problem was selling certain 
concepts to Mr. Newhart, who has 
strong intuitive likes and dislikes. On 
occasion his wife would meet him at 
the front door with a tall Scotch and 
water before presenting him with a 
startling new fabric. 

“The one type of décor I can’t live 
with is Chinese,” he says, ‘although | 
love French. One day I came home and 
found this Chinese fabric on the living 
room couches. Everyone kept telling me 





In the Den, the custom-designed apothecary bar 


and cabinets are accented by a Daumter print 
wall fabric by Brunschwig & Fils and French 
Drea auer i ane ha ds 


\vhere I think it’s Chinese and people 
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an oriental look. I thought the best thing 
to do was to have our Chinese laundry- 
man come in and see if he liked it. For 
a long time I've had the feeling that 
1m the only sane person in the world 
anyway. All of my humor is based on 
that. So when I run into these situations 
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thought it was too feminine. Then I had 








a Relates Ley) (er eae tty reapvannal coe ata 
me it wasn’t. Anyway I’ve gotten used — 
to it. I’m one olan ogee teee ys Et oc ae 
The Newharts entertain a good deal 
although they prefer small groups. It 
is what Mr. Newhart wants. “In our old 


tell me it’s French, I’m conditioned 
to accept it.” He’s been coexisting 
\with the chinoiserie for some time now. 

A similar. confrontation took place 
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is warmed by books and memorabilia including 
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fouse we used to have thirty people 
_and I hated it. | was always making 
Robetalccaetatel never got to talk to anyone. 
Now we have six or eight people: in, 


and we can actually talk to our friends.” 
~ Among the family’s closest friends 


is another notable television star, Mr. 


Don Rickles. When he saw the Newhart ~ 
-house for the first time, with its ;com-> 
fortable Brittany look and gabled roof,” 
his reaction was characteristic, if muted. 
“Where are the dwarfs?,” he asked. 
“And Snow White?’o 





In the formally set Dining Room, the crystal 
chandelier highlights an 18th-century Sevres 
plate, an 18th-century English server, and Mrs. 
Newhart’s Steuben collection in a custom- 
Plata Met tds 
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Wintering in Palm Beach 


Sunny Look for Art-Gallery Owner's Florida Retreat 


Interior Design by Robert Metzger 


“The worst thing you can do toa Florida 
house is to give it a winter feeling,” 
says interior designer Robert Metzger, 
the voluble young New Yorker whose 
headquarters are in a sumptuous Cen- 
tral Park West apartment. “A house 
there has to have style and chic, but 
the designer must be realistic enough 
to acknowledge the warm climate. 
Heavy rugs and draperies are suffocat- 
ing. Light and color are the keys.” 

They are indeed the keys to the 
sunny charm of the white villa he re- 
cently designed for a prominent art 
dealer and collector who spends his 
winters in Florida. ‘‘Palm Beach 
Grande” is Mr. Metzger’s lighthearted 
description of the house. “It’s a combi- 
nation of French, Palladian and Florida 
Gingerbread,” he explains. “It was a 
genuine challenge.” 

He decided to play down the archi- 
tecture and emphasize the contents in- 
stead. “I faced two major problems. 
First of all, there was no wall space, 
and there were arches leading every- 
where: into the garden, from one room 
to another and so forth. I ended up 
making an island of conversation areas 
which alm ost seem to float around the 


living room.” The other design problem 
was a result of the owner’s profession. 
As art dealer and collector, he is given 


to moving his treasures frequently. 
They go back and forth between his 
gallery in the Middle West, his house 
there and the Florida retreat. “It can 
be extremely frustrating for a designer,” 
says Mr. Metzger, “to find paintings 
and other art objects being replaced 
from one week to the next.” 

The changes were constant, and the 
designer had to live with his frustra- 
tions. Both personally and profes- 
sionally, art is most important to the 
owner and his family. For this reason 
the designer had to provide flexibility 
for the interiors of the Florida house, 
making it possible for paintings and 
sculpture to be moved around with no 
break in continuity. The range of. the 
collection is extensive: contemporary 
work by Miro and Calder and Vasarely, 
Louis XVI tables and chairs, examples 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, Bonnard and Aris- 
tide Maillol, not to mention rare 
Ashanti sculpture. The interior de- 
signer’s statement could not, of course, 
be obtrusive or overwhelming in view 
of the extraordinary art which fills the 
house on a rotating, haphazard basis. 

Robert Metzger decided to emphasize 
freedom and fluidity and point up the 
sunny tropical feeling of the locale. The 
house is set among palm trees with 
patios and lush gardens. He carried the 
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| 1. Sunlight floods the Library, pouring in from 
| the Patio (2.) with its antique Italian stone foun- 
| tain and the Entrance Hall (3.). 4. The Living 
| Room provides a bright setting for artworks which 
| include an Alexander Calder mobile. Chair fabric 
is from Clarence House. 
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theme of light and sunshine into the 
interior. Basically neutral tones pre- 
dominate, although there are bright 
splashes of color everywhere. “For the 
living room I chose an eighteenth- 
century Japanese printed fabric and 
reinterpreted the colors. It’s always 
been my practice to take from the past 
and update it for today’s style.” 
Other important accents appear in a 


lacquered mirror-frame at one end of 
the living room and a Tibetan temple 
rug. The rug is delicate, and there is 
no feeling of bulk. Along with the 
bright mirror and a graceful Calder 
mobile, it contributes to the warm 
weather feeling of the house. Through- 
out, the designer has consistently used 
the tropical theme. Floors are cool, white- 
washed stone, and walls of the master 


Photographed by Marie Cosindas 
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1. Another view of the Living Room reveals a 
Joan Miré watercolor over the banquette, covered 


) in Clarence House fabric. 

2. and 3. A rare Ashanti fertility figure stands 
on the backgammon table. 

) 4. A pair of Louis XVI bergeéres mix well with 
| contemporary oil paintings. Rug is from Stark. 


| 
} 


5. Under a crystal chandelier in the Dining 
Room, lyre-back chairs surround a Louis XVI 


mahogany drop-leaf table. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
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bedroom are covered in a delicate coral 
pattern, a motif repeated on long drap- 
eries flanking the French doors which 
lead into a luxuriant garden. 

The designer remembers the guest 
room as a particular challenge. Working 
with colors which were not his favorites, 
bright yellow and green, he never- 
theless succeeded in dealing with them 
harmoniously. “Florida colors!” he says 


with exasperation. “But, guests expect 
a bright and cheery room, and | had 
to figure out how to blend them with 
the rest of the house.” His light touch 
triumphed, and the result is an airy and 
cheerful room with walls paneled in a 
paisley pattern and sunny yellows on 
all sides. It is now a sunshine room, 
in fact, a Florida room. 

Robert Metzger does not hurry to 
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Below: Flowers and a colorful Afghan on a wicker 
\ chair accent the cheerful Guest Room. Opposite: 
) In the Library a Miro lithograph hangs on the 


' wall near a contemporary string-and-Lucite 
sculpture on the desk. 


imitate the latest trends in interior de- 
sign. He believes in a classical approach, 
in providing décor which is appropriate 
to locale and which will last. “This 
year’s fad is often next year’s bad taste,” 
he says firmly. He refuses to put him- 
self—or those who hire him—into a po- 
sition of impermanence. The designs he 
creates serve as a discreet background. 
This technique is particularly apparent 


in the Palm Beach house, where he has 
kept the focus on the owner’s art col- 
lection. 

“The house,” says Robert Metzger, 
“is a combination of old and new. The 
work of Calder and Ellsworth Kelly is 
as much at home as the owner’s collec- 
tion of antique furniture. It’s a mixture, 
but everything seems to go together. 
I think harmony can be exciting.” 
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The Art of Vermeil 


The fourteenth century in France and 
Italy was an age of miracles in the art 
of the goldsmith. Charles V and his 
brothers—the Dukes of Anjou, Berry 
and Bourgogne—had fabulous treasures, 
unfortunately no longer in existence. 
These magnificent works of art were 
considered the national gold reserve 
and were melted down and turned into 
money during times of financial dif- 
ficulty. To prevent such a great waste 
of creativity, master craftsmen searched 
for an alloy of equally splendid appear- 
ance but with less value than gold. Ver- 
meil, or gilded silver, came into being. 
In a broader sense vermeil can refer 
to gilded bronze or even gilded leather, 
for that matter, since vermilion, the root 
of the word, simply indicates the red- 
gold pigments of the ore. France was 
the leading producer of vermeil, and 
the masters of it were called orféevres, 
a word meaning either goldsmiths or 
silversmiths The zenith of vermeil pro- 
duction, both in quantity and in quality, 
was reached during the reign of Louis 
XIV. On the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion there were five hundred gold and 
silver ateliers in Paris alone, and Stras- 
bourg had more than a hundre 
craftsmen. For five centurie: 
town had been a center of gold \ 





preferred by many for the special bril- 
liance of its vermeil. The Strasbourg 
gleam and durability came from a spe- 
cial process which introduced mercury 
between the layers of gilt, making it 
adhere better to the silver and retain 
a higher gloss. 

But even after the method was copied 
in Paris, many buyers remained loyal 
to Strasbourg and ordered their trea- 
sures from such ateliers as the one 
owned by the Kirstein family, a dynasty 
of master artisans whose house still 
stands on the rue des Orfévres. The geo- 
graphical location made it convenient 
for traveling European royalty, while 
French religious leaders and the pro- 
vincial nobility felt more comfortable 
about ordering extravagant household 
appointments at a distance from the 
nation’s capital. Frequently they turned 
a deaf ear when some royal edict went 
out ordering the confiscation of per- 
sonal valuables in a time of financial 
crisis. But many aristocrats were forced 
to turn over large quantities of vermeil 
as well as gold to alleviate the national 
debt, and an era of opulence was begin- 
ning to grow dim. A popular cartoon 
of prerevolutionary France showed a 
nobleman talking to his wife: “As to 
your four table settings of vermeil, they 
are no longer a la mode, and from now 
on we shall dine on china.” 

However, the court of Russia, always 
an imitator of Parisian style, was still 
an eager customer for the elaborate and 
the extravagant. Catherine the Great 
admired the work of the French mas- 
ters: Auguste, Germain, Roettiers and 
Lenhendrick among them. She ordered 
vermeil candelabra and table settings 
in legendary quantity. The ostentatious 
palace of Peter the Great was filled with 
vermeil of incredible beauty, all of it 
made in France. The kings of Sweden 


1. Sixteenth-century German plaque of Hercules 
and elk. Courtesy, F. Ponthier, Los Angeles 

2. Tiffany vermeil palm-tree candlesticks. Cour- 
tesy, Tiffany & Co., New York 

3. Late-19th-century vermeil and ivory lady. 
Courtesy, House of Kahn, Chicago 
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ons of this elegant but oddly 
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pl ictical ubstance. 


of Napoleon Bonaparte the painter 
Jacques-Louis David had a strong 
influence on style in general, and the 
makers of vermeil began to favor the 
simpler forms of the classical revival in- 
stead of the earlier rococo designs of 
goldsmiths like Meissonnier. When 
Napoleon married Marie-Louise of Aus- 
tria, the city of Paris gave the new 
empress a service de toilette made of ver- 
meil. And when ason, the King of Rome, 
was born to the imperial couple, his 
cradle was made of gilded silver by 
Odiot and Thomier. 

Nor was vermeil the exclusive pos- 
session of royalty. In the nineteenth 
century a young French officer (of noble 
birth, to be sure) stationed in equatorial 
Africa wrote his sister to send him table 
settings and to remember that “the ver- 
meil from Strasbourg holds up better 
in this climate.” Today, in our servant- 
less world, it might well be worth con- 
sidering a return to lovely, nontarnish- 
ing vermeil. 

For any serious collector of vermeil 
a study of the poincgons, or hallmarks, 
is essential as well as fascinating. The 
stamps engraved on vermeil were coded 
and registered according to city and 
date and signature of the maker. In- 
fringement of these jealously guarded 
copyrights was punishable by impris- 
onment at hard labor, and seals were 
highly respected. They were the state’s 
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recognition of superior quality and the 
artisan’s only protection against imita- 
tors. An organized system of regis- 
tration began in 1545, but there is ample 
proof, particularly in Strasbourg, that 
famous ateliers had been in existence 
long before this date. The great names 
in vermeil are family names, and the 
art was passed down from father to son: 
Auguste, Germain, Langlois, Christofle, 
Bailly, Fauche—the list is long and im- 
pressive. Strong family pride carried 
this delicate and intricate art forward, 
not alone in Paris and Strasbourg, but 
in Marseille, Rouen, Bordeaux and, in- 
deed, all over France. Italy had its mas- 
ter craftsmen, too, notably in Naples 
and Florence and Venice. 

However, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century this great art of the 
goldsmith and the silversmith appeared 
to be a closed chapter in history. Indeed, 
because of the dangers of mercury poi- 
soning, the French government passed 
a law against the manufacture of ver- 
meil. But there is new hope. In the 
United States, for example, the art was 
revived and launched commercially in 
1956. After many experiments Tiffany 
& Co. developed new and safe tech- 
niques for the manufacture of vermeil. 
Not only does it have a far richer look 
than silver, vermeil avoids the imper- 
fections of goldplating and is remark- 
ably simple to care for. The French, 
authorities on the subject, suggest soap 
and water. And, if you insist, vermeil 
may be cleaned with champagne. 0 





1. Italian hand-hammered silver and vermeil 
chess pieces on ivory discs, atop malachite, ala- 
baster and onyx board framed in silver. Courtesy, 
Buccellati, Inc., New York 

2. A set of three silver-gilt drinking ships by 
Gaspar Beutmiiller, the Younger. Courtesy, ]. 
Kugel, Paris 

3. Renaissance silver-gilt swan. Courtesy, J. 
Kugel, Paris 
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Vhen Is a Cottage Not a Cottage? 


Interior Design by Jack €. Lowrance 


A cottage,” says Jack Lowrance. 
‘“That’s what it was at the beginning.” 
The description scarcely seems to apply 
to the elegant house in Woodside near 
San Francisco which the interior de- 
signer spent a year and a half complet- 
ing. If it is a cottage, it is a special 
one: filled with antiques, a rare collec- 
tion of oriental porcelain and other far- 
from-rustic accessories. More accurately 
it is a cottage of the mind, a metaphor 


ites ram any ner goer soc 


1. A 17th-century Japanese screen dominates the 
Living Room with its mixture of oriental and 
European antiques. Scalamandre fabric covers a 
Louis XVI chair 


7 


2. French cabinet holds Chinese and Japanese 


] 


] 
jade, celadon Lacquered frays and, on the top 


shelf, a Ming vasi 

3. Blanc de chine figur in an 18th-century 
English secretary ove look pplewhite table 
4. A small Dega ATAWING fan behind a 
collection of antique seals made iriety 
of materials: jade, lapis lazu y of 


them mounted with precious 
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pleasing to the owners who chose it for 
their retirement years. 

In a profession which is occasionally 
ostentatious, Mr. Lowrance is given to 
understatement. He still retains much 
of the country directness of West Texas 
where he was born. It is a disarming 
and deceptive approach. “I never try 
to impose my own ideas,” he hastens 
to say, seated behind a desk in the top- 
floor office of his Spanish house in Los 


Angeles with a panoramic view sug- 
gesting the hill towns of Italy. 

True, he may not have imposed his 
ideas on the owners of the Woodside 
house, but he did guide them with no- 
table firmness into several areas which 
they had not anticipated. There were 
no conflicts, however, and Mr. 
Lowrance remembers the project as a 
continual pleasure. The owners, in his 
view, “have a flair for living.” For this 
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for the fact that they 

of the irreplaceable 

in the house—his task was 

lightful and relatively easy one. 

In the beginning he was brought in 

to supervise the selection of rugs and 

draperies, and no provision had been 

made for “decorating” as such. The 

owners thought it unnecessary, since 

they maintained with a certain deter- 

mination that the house was no more 

than a retirement cottage. Such a de- 

scription was misleading, of course, and 

inaccurately summarized the active 

people who were to live in it and the 

formal way of life to which they had 
been accustomed. 

: 

€ 





Embracing some six thousand square 
feet, the house is small—at least small 
in terms of other houses in which the 
owners had lived. They had, for exam- 
ple, spent long periods in the Orient, 
where they were accustomed to gener- 
ous space and omnipresent servants. 
Naturally they thought of their retire- 
ment cottage in different terms. It be- 
came Jack Lowrance’s task to reconcile 
opposing wishes: a desire for simplicity 
and carefree living and the maintenance 
of a sophisticated and elaborate way of 
life long familiar to them. 

The happy reconciliation of these 
opposites is the measure of his success. 
He knew instinctively that the worldly 
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couple who had hired him would never | | 
be satisfied with anything remotely like | | 
the conventional cottage. By making 
such a judgment Mr. Lowrance was 
acting the precise role of profes- | 
sionalism. After all, a designer is paid | 
for a degree of expertise. In what does 
this expertise consist? Many people | 
have good taste, a sense of color and 

the ability to select and arrange their | 
own furniture and fabrics—and the re- 
sults may be enchanting. The profes- 
sional designer, however, will have an- 
other ability and a more important one: 
he will be able to give his clients, not 
always what they think they want, but 
what they really should have. The non- 










Above: In the Dining Room a sumptuous table 





gleams with Tiffany silver and French, English 

and Irish crystal. 

Right: Statue from an old theater looks down 

on an English Regency table with Louis XV end 
chairs. Rare Japanese screen hangs on the wall. 

















professional is often too close to see 
things with clarity. 

Clarity of this sort was what Jack 
| Lowrance had in approaching the 
Woodside project. The house had many 
' large neighbors and was located in a 
spectacular part of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. A reconciliation was effected 
in which the designer combined sim- 
| plicity with a certain necessary gran- 
| deur. By the simple expedient of placing 
| wire mesh on the front of the house 
and allowing ivy to grow over it, he 
| at once hid and emphasized the cottage 
| theme. Soon the owner and his wife 
understood what was happening to 
them and began to take an active and 














enthusiastic interest in a redecoration 
of the entire house. 

Their large collection of blue and 
white china, Ming as well as Japanese, 
demanded some appropriate setting. 
The designer took a large part of the 
color scheme from these rare treasures, 
and blue and white dominate much of 
the house. The colors are especially 
effective in the gazebo and remodeled 
pool area where the owners often en- 
tertain and dine alfresco. Little by little 
Jack Lowrance, who does not “impose 
my own ideas,” introduced elements 
which the owners had not considered. 
They had wanted a muted and mono- 
chromatic background; he gave them 


Above: Large Master Bedroom, opening to swim- 
ming pool, includes a generous sitting area. 
Right: A canopied bed is covered in fabric from 
Stroheim and Romann. 

Following pages: Books, many of them first edi- 
tions, fill the shelves of the handsome mahogany- 
paneled Library with its sturdy 19th-century 
English desk and cheerful fireplace. 


color. They did not want plants in the 
house; he managed to smuggle one into 
the dining room. And soon they wanted 
more. Aware and sophisticated people, 
they quickly saw what the designer was 
trying to do. He was engaged in repro- 
ducing for them, on a somewhat more 
modest scale, the luxurious way of life 
which had been theirs for many years. 
Rare books, museum-quality china and 
lovely antiques required a statement 
rather more definitive than the cottage 
look they had in mind at the beginning. 

When is a cottage not a cottage? It 
is not one, for example, when there are 
at least ten different and luxurious table 
settings and when the owners dine 
Tae & FF 
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crystal | Lowrance round the need 
for elegance quite understandable. 
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Good taste costs no more,” he says, 
although he will admit the thought is 
something of an understatement. How- 
ever, he does feel that he has the ten- 
dency, perhaps unfortunate in a busi- 
nessman, “to save money for my 
clients.” And so he has done in the 
Woodside house: nothing is really 
elaborate except—and the exception is 
a significant one—for the furnishings 


and the owners themselves. 
In a very real sense Mr. Lowrance 





gave them the kind of house they actu- 
ally wanted: a place where they can be 
comfortable and luxurious without os- 
tentation. Naturally he has provided 
them with more than a cottage. From 
the beginning the cottage concept was 
a contradictory one, unable to have met 
their sophisticated needs or to have 
enhanced their exquisite collection of 
books and porcelain and other antiques. 
Modestly, the designer maintains that 
he did no more than rearrange what 
they already had. But the transforma- 
tion of a four-car garage, for example, 
into the master bedroom does suggest 
something more involved than simple 





remodeling was undertaken. At Wood- 
side the designer solved unstated prob- 
lems for his clients, and now he has 
moved on to other projects. 

In the near future Jack Lowrance is 
planning to open a showroom in Los 
Angeles, and he continues to travel back 
and forth to his offices in the San Fran- 
cisco area. At present he is spending 
a good deal of time in Dallas where 
he is at work on a conspicuously dra- 
matic house. 

“They know how to do things down 
there,” he says. And for a moment 
modesty deserts him. Texas is Texas, 
after all, and cottages in that remarkable 
state are on a grand scale, too. 
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Opposite and above: In order to provide different 
areas for outdoor entertaining the designer built 
two additional structures—a pergola, attached to 
the living room and the dining room of the house 
itself, and a gazebo at one end of the swimming 
pool. The color scheme of the gazebo derives from 
the extensive collection of rare Imari porcelain 
which it contains. Latticework opens both build- 
ings to the sun, and there are amusing touches 
such as an antique elephant seat and a 19th-cen- 
tury carousel horse. Table and chairs in the 
gazebo are from Brown Jordan. 
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LLECTORS: ALICE Mika an 


New York apartment Foyer ranges from 
randt to Egon Schiele, from an ancient 


A 


Mayan head to a rare rug from Vojtech Blau. 


Photographed by Richard Cha 
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One day last spring Alice Kaplan spot- 
ted an interesting drawing in one of the 
secondhand stores which line New 
York’s Third Avenue. The owner knew 
nothing about it. Mrs. Kaplan bought 
the drawing, took it home, removed the 
heavy frame covering almost a third of 
the sheet and studied her find. It took 


African head from the Fang tribe of Gabon. 





One of the most revered of the Hindu gods, 
Krishna is seen playing the flute in a 12th-century 
Chola sculpture from India. 





her only a short time to locate a similar 
work by Jacques-Louis David in her 
extensive library of art books. Soon 
afterward it was authenticated as a pre- 
liminary study for David’s Oath of the 
Horatii. And today it hangs—along with 
master drawings by Tiepolo, Reubens, 
Ingres,. Degas, Redon and others—in the 






Portrait of a woman from Mrs. Kaplan’s exten- 
sive collection of American folk art. 








entrance hall of her apartment. 


The chance discovery epitomizes 
Alice Kaplan’s style as a collector: a 
unique blend of serendipity and schol- 
arship. Roaming the great merchandise 
mart which is New York City, from 
dingy antiques shops to blue-chip auc- 
tions, she acts on impulse. “My mind 
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1. Marble Egyptian torso was carved a century 
before the birth of Christ. 

2. An American primitive painting of a young 
girl and her pet. 

3. Antique Coromandel screen dominates one end 
of the apartment Living Room. 

4. At the other end of the Living Room, a con- 
temporary canvas by Claudio Bravo fits harmo- 
niously with ancient Japanese screen and a 3rd- 
century Indian Bodhisattva sculpture. 








and my eye can appreciate a work, but 
before buying, I must say to myself, 
‘I must have it!’ ”’ Her instincts, however, 
have been refined by serious study. In 
her mid-fifties Alice Kaplan took the 
bold step of returning to finish her 
undergraduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, interrupted by marriage years 
earlier. “Going back to school was a 
real turning point for me, and the past 
fifteen years have been in many ways 
the most intellectually stimulating, ex- 
citing years of my life.” 

When she went on to do graduate 
work in art history, her keen eye served 
her well. In a seminar she made an 
observation which had escaped genera- 
tions of art historians: she pointed out 
the significant similarity between a 
famous Raphael drawing and one of his 
cartoons for the Sistine Chapel tapes- 
tries. Her professor considered the dis- 
covery important enough to serve as the 
basis for a master’s thesis, and recently 
she summarized its scholarly conclu- 
sions in The Art Bulletin. 

Thus, there are several Alice Kaplans. 
There is the wife of Jacob M. Kaplan, 
a retired industrialist and founder of 
the J. M. Kaplan Fund. There is the 
woman with a strong sense of family, 
who follows the careers and activities of 
four children and eight grandchildren 
with interest and who presides over a 
large country home where they all 
gather as frequently as possible in a 
shared multigeneration family life rare 
today. There is the active civic leader, 
well known in the New York cultural 
community for her energetic support of 
the arts and especially for her six-year 
tenure as president of the American 
Federation of Arts. There is the trained 
art historian who is sufficiently serious 
about her collection to have it cataloged. 
Taking time out from pleasure trips 
abroad, she has pursued her investi- 
gations in libraries and museums. And 
there is the possessor of the keen eye, 
the connoisseur who in the past fifteen 
years has assembled a collection re- 
markable for its range and quality—no 
mean feat in a period when inflated 
prices have made it difficult for the 
private collector to compete with muse- 
ums and other institutional buyers. She 
has never been afraid to buy unknowns 
or venture into unfashionable areas. In 
1958, when she bought her first primi- 
tive portrait at a benefit auction, Amer- 
ican folk art was both unknown and 


unfashionable. Today it is eagerly col- 
lected at steadily rising prices. And Mrs. 
Kaplan’s primitive portrait, now iden- 
tified as the work of Ammi Phillips, is 
considered a masterpiece. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
label her a folk-art collector. In fact, she 
frequently denies that she is a real col- 
lector. “In some ways I don’t like that 
word,” she says. “Of course I do collect 
works of art, but I have no grand plan. 
I don’t concentrate on any single period, 
I don’t try to fill in gaps, and so on.” 
Rather her collection ranges over time 
and space, a brilliant sampling of man’s 
artistic accomplishments. There are 
sculptures from the ancient civilizations 
of the Near East, Africa and the 
Americas; paintings of many periods, 
from baroque and impressionist to 
contemporary; American folk and 
American academic art; drawings by the 
Italian and French masters; and textiles 
of great variety and beauty: carpets, 
tapestries, macramé, American quilts 
and hooked rugs. 

To a large extent the building of the 
collection coincided with Mrs. Kaplan’s 
return to school, although there are 
some things acquired earlier. “I wish 
I had begun sooner. But to be a con- 
firmed collector one must spend a great 
deal of time at it. ] was involved in other 
things—my family, travel.” 

But today another Alice Kaplan 
emerges, the skilled shaper of beautiful 
interiors which function not only for 
the use and enjoyment of her family 
but as settings for her works of art. She 
divides her time—and her collection— 
between an apartment on Manhattan’s 
Upper East Side and a country house 
on Long Island. In 1970, after deciding 
to give up the townhouse which had 
been their home for almost thirty years, 
the Kaplans took the spacious top-floor 
apartment of a small 1920s building in 
New York City. Mrs. Kaplan directed 
the remodeling with technical help from 
her architect son, Richard D. Kaplan, 
and Arthur Wexler, his assistant then. 

Mrs. Kaplan’s careful attention to 
space and proportion reveals an in- 
stinctive architectural sensibility. “I 
sometimes think I’m a frustrated archi- 
tect,” she says. “I’ve had no professional 
training, but I do understand what | 
think is basic in any kind of design: 
the relationship of forms and spaces. 
I’m always conscious of them, whether 
in painting, sculpture, furniture, lamps, 


plants, whatever. I’m sensitive to the 
volume of forms and the way they relate 
within a given space.” 

She is fond of quoting Mies van der 
Rohe’s famous dictum, “Less is more.” 
But the end result of her interiors is 
a warmth and richness directly opposed 
to the stark simplicity of much twen- 
tieth-century architecture and design. 
The richness is achieved, not by the 
clutter of objects and furnishings, but 
by her choice of colors and textures and 
a subtle manipulation of light and 
shadow. She confesses to a special feel- 
ing for light. “I like to use it to create 
different atmospheres, different 
moods.” Depending on the time of day, 
shutters can be adjusted to achieve 
varied lighting effects, and Mrs. Kaplan 
avoids lamps wherever possible. Much 
of the artificial lighting is provided by 
recessed ceiling fixtures, strategically 
placed to illuminate her works of art. 
The walls of the dining room are suf- 
fused with a gentle light coming from 
above, and in the evening the tall win- 
dows of the living room glow softly 
with light from hidden fixtures. “The 
window lighting and the ceiling spot- 
lights are the only illumination in the 
living room. This leaves the center of 
the room somewhat dark. So that is 
where I use candles, which | love, and 
they give yet another kind of light.” 
Many of the candles are placed in pre- 
Columbian terra-cotta vessels. Mrs. 
Kaplan does not hesitate to put her art 
to work, in particular those objects 
originally intended for use. 

There is surprisingly little furniture 
and, as in the case of her art collection, 
Mrs. Kaplan buys what she likes, look- 
ing for quality and not period consis- 
tency. She is careful to provide what- 
ever is necessary for complete comfort, 
but she sticks to essentials, avoiding any 
visual clutter which might detract from 
the works of art. These are placed in 
isolation, the better to see the unique 
individuality of each. By subtle juxta- 
position Mrs. Kaplan uses one object 
to enhance and comment upon another. 
Among her boldest contemporary can- 
vases is a still life of almost tangibly 
real velvet pillows by the Chilean artist 
Claudio Bravo. She has hung it at one 
end of the living room, a witty foil for 
the real sofa and its real pillows. Over 
the fireplace in the library hangs an- 
other still life, this’one by a seven- 
teenth-century Spanish artist. Rounded 
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1. A rare Benin bronze relief from Africa. 
] 
3. A Tiepolo drawing from the 18th century. 


2. Egret decoy has favorite hiding places in Long 
sland house. 


4. Han Dynasty lamp base on the sofa table 
stands near an 8000-year-old Anatolian figure 
and a pre-Columbian deity. 

5. On the apartment Library shelves treasures 
range from a Cycladic head and a Coptic plaque 
to pre-Columbian gold objects. Over the sofa is 
a painting by William Harnett, a 19th-century 
“super-realist. 


aay 





forms of fruit are arranged in varying 
degrees of light and shadow: pears in 
half darkness, apples somewhat more 
strongly lighted and a half-peeled 


pomegranate in a foreground of utmost 


4 
) 
i 


clarity. Mrs. Kaplan has used very much 
the same technique for displaying her 


» works of art. 


Mirrors play an important role in her 


scheme of things. Tall ceiling-high mir- 
rors reflect light and create interesting 
perspectives. The reveals of the deeply 
set windows are faced with narrow 
strips of mirror, a device Mrs. Kaplan 
uses to unite and soften the uncurtained 
window areas. In the living room the 
back of an exquisitely carved Khmer 
goddess is reflected in the tall mirror 


i 


CM 


before which the figure stands. 
Throughout the apartment, and in the 
country house as well, mirrors furnish 
a changing perspective as one moves 
about a room, at the same time allowing 
seated guests to see the reflection of 
works hidden from direct view. 

An old-fashioned farmhouse on Long 
Island, situated amid sprawling potato 
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1. In the apartment Dining Room a late 15th- 
century Burgundian Virgin and Child comple- 
ments a contemporary macramé wallhanging by 
Francoise Grossen. 

2. The head of an Aztec deity from the 14th 
century. 

3. Saul Baizerman’s sculpture, Ecstacy. 

4. An 11th-century stone Cambodian goddess is 
from the Khmer period, famous for the building 
of Angkor Wat. 

5. Over seven feet in length, an unusual American 
curlew weathervane from the 19th century. 








fields, has been a year-round escape 
and family gathering place for the Kap- 
lans since the mid-Fifties. With its 
bright white walls, casual wicker furni- 
ture and openness to the lush greenery 
of the outdoors, the farmhouse seems 
| totally different from the New York 

apartment. But many of Alice Kaplan’s 
touches are here: uncluttered spaces, 





shuttered windows, intimate groupings 
of furniture, soft pillows everywhere. 
There is a great sense of light, as in 
her New York apartment, but instead 
of manipulating it here, she simply lets 
it flood the rooms. The simplicity which 
is the basis for her approach to interiors 
becomes even more apparent in the 
Long Island house. 


The greatest challenge was an enor- 
mous gabled room, two stories high, 
which the former owner had added as 
a library. The house already had a large 
comfortable living room, more than 
adequate for the family’s needs, so it 
was several years before Mrs. Kaplan 
tackled the library, which had been 
sealed off and used for storage. The first 
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Below: Columbia weathervane, circa 1870, points 
proudly ahead. Opposite: In the Big Room of | | 
the country house are wicker chairs once belonging i 
to the poetess Emily Dickinson, and an American 
quilt which Mrs. Kaplan calls her “Vasarely.” 




















step was to rip out everything super- 
‘fluous. “Down came the hideous old 
)chandelier. We stripped off the ersatz 
renaissance fireplace and revealed the 
Ibricks. We tore up the ersatz marble 
‘floors and put down wood. We took 
off the Spanish curlicues on the railings, 
took out the bookshelves that ran all 
/around the balcony, took off everything 
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until we had it bare. And in a funny 
way the big room suddenly became 
cozy, because it was simpler.” 

Today the generous living room, its 
walls painted gleaming white and ceil- 
ing a clear blue, functions as a dramatic 
setting for her characteristic blend of 
old and new: a colorful Miss Liberty 
and a sturdy ram which once served 


as weathervanes; African figures; a stark 
wooden construction; paintings by local 
artists; and antique quilts and carpets. 
Mrs. Kaplan constantly moves paintings 
and sculptures from house to apartment 
and back again, as well as rearranging 
objects within each setting. One day a 
sleek egret decoy will sit looking out 
the window of the guest bedroom. A 











Below: The charming portrait of a young girl 
stepping out of a frame was painted in the 1860s 
by an anonymous American artist. Opposite: 
Perhaps the young lady is attracted by the horse, | | 
an early toy, in the country Living Room. q | 

















few weeks later it is hiding among the 
house plants in the breakfast room. She 
never considers a room finished. “Even 
when it seems to be perfect, | sometimes 
think it’s not right and move things 
around. Or I see new possibilities in 
the way people use a room. A room 
has to work for a purpose. When I do 
a room, | do it for myself, my family, 


: NW | 
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my friends and the way we use it. It 
may end up as a pretty picture—and 
I hope that it does—but it must work.” 

At the heart of Alice Kaplan’s col- 
lecting and decorating is a feeling for 
human values. She treasures a work of 
art as the unique vision of a gifted 
individual. She sees the home as a 
happy environment, one which fulfills 


a basic need for comfort and for beauty. 
“A well-decorated room need not be 
furnished elaborately or filled with ex- 
travagantly expensive works of art. All 
you need are pleasing objects pleasingly 
arranged, so that there is a sense of 
beauty and a feeling of great warmth 
and comfort, and the eye is delighted 
wherever you look.” 0 
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New Horizons for Interior Design 


Airborne Luxury in a Private Jet 


Interior Design by Ron Collier, AID | 











The designers of aircraft have lavished 
every attention on matters of speed and 
safety and have, perhaps naturally, 
given little thought to the interiors of 
the sleek and beautiful jets on their 
drawing boards. There are, to be sure, 
innumerable commercial planes whose 
passenger areas have been designed 
after a fashion, but they are for the most 
part standardized and utilitarian. The 
same lack of aesthetics is to be found 
even in the private sector. Today a 
number of people do own personal 
airplanes; nevertheless, any idea of per- 
sonalized and luxurious design for the 
modern era’s most popular means of 
transportation has not often been acted 
upon, unless in the case of a few elabo- 


rate airplanes owned by celebrities. It 


Photographed by Dick Sharpe 





Opposite: Forward hatch open, the sleek jet awaits 
invitingly. Above: The fuselage interior promises 
a comfortable flight, with soft leather chairs and 
lap robes at the ready. Porthole panels and ban- 
quette are covered in fabric from Brunschwig & 
Fils; the patterned carpet is by Stark. 


is inevitable, however, for people to 
want to move beyond the merely func- 
tional. In the past, private railroad cars 
and yachts and even land cruisers have 
been lavishly decorated for private 
owners. There is no reason why interior 
design should not move into the sky, 
and Ron Collier of Los Angeles feels 
he has made a successful—and adven- 
turous—transition from ground to air. 

Thanks to him, there are, possibly at 
this moment, nine passengers in the air 
over the United States or Canada or 
Mexico enjoying a unique experience— 
they will be traveling in considerable 
style: chairs are covered in leather, there 
are Gucci lap robes; two bars, a back- 
gammon set from Hermés of Paris and 
the final detail of color-coordinated seat 
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Top: Photograph of Charles A. Lindbergh and 
pictures of antique aircraft on the bulkhead wall 
establish flight motif. 

Center: Busy executives keep in touch with the 
ground at the communications center with elegant 
notebooks and calendars conveniently at hand. 
Below: The retractable table provides a place for 
backgammon and cocktails. Glassware is from 
Tiffany & Co. 


belts. How did Ron Collier, a profes- 
sional familiar with the design of pri- 
vate houses, restaurants and offices, 
find himself involved in creating a life- 
style at twenty thousand feet? 

One night some time ago a Pasadena 
industrialist called him with an idea. 
“At first I thought he was out of his 
mind,” says Mr. Collier. “It was after 
eleven, and he wanted me to design an 
airplane interior!” 

The industrialist, however, was by no 
means out of his mind. He had simply 
thought of a way to increase his busi- 
ness efficiency, add to his personal 
pleasure and introduce a welcome note 
of opulence. On the advice of a friend 
he contacted Ron Collier and asked him 
to revitalize his company’s Falcon jet. 
Five years old, it was ready for techno- 
logical updating and new instrumenta- 
tion. Why not go the whole way and 
improve it aesthetically as well? 

Overcoming his initial surprise, the 
designer soon warmed to the idea and 
saw the project as an unusual challenge 
which revealed new horizons for inte- 
rior planning. He found that dealing 
with the problem of designing an inte- 
rior for a private jet demanded consid- 
erable flexibility. Everything fitted into 
an aircraft must undergo extensive in- 
spection and conform to rigid safety 
regulations. For example, as far as pos- 
sible all materials must be self-extin- 
guishing, and it is interesting to note 
that the designer’s extensive use of 
leather was not for the sake of luxury 
alone but because natural materials are 
less flammable than artificial ones. All 
skins and fabrics, of course, had to be 
treated chemically. 


In addition, there were the obvious 
limitations of space imposed by the 
tubular form of the airplane itself. Ron 
Collier had to combine the economical 
use of available space with a look of 
large scale luxury. The jet is used pri- 
marily for business, although the owner 
often flies with his family for vacation 
trips to Baja California and elsewhere. 
But the designer chose to emphasize the 
mood of a comfortable men’s club. Nor 
did he overlook the theme of flight, and 
the graphics adorning the bulkhead are 
appropriate: pictures of antique aircraft 
and portraits of Charles Lindbergh and 
Amelia Earhart, for example. 

To the owner the greatest conve- 
nience of his private jet is that it can 
provide transportation to areas not 
served by regular airlines. His business 
associates can be brought to remote 
factories and plants in comfort. In fact, 
he is so pleased with the interiors 
created by Ron Collier that when he 
bought a bus to carry his passengers 
back and forth from airports, he asked 
the designer to provide him with the 
same color scheme and materials which 
dominate the aircraft. 

On the strength of this assignment 
Ron Collier is convinced that the time 
has come for extensive interior design 
in the sky. He himself has mastered the 
technical problems for this one project, 
creating comfort and aesthetic pleasure 
in a limited context. “Everyone should 
have a private jet to reach inconvenient 
places,” he says in a burst of enthusi- 
asm. The thought may be a trifle 
unrealistic, but he is also waiting impa- 
tiently for space vehicles to enter the 
private domain. 


























The Mercedes-Benz 450SL. 
Spoil yourself. 


This is no conventional 2-seater. 
It’s a Mercedes-Benz. So, you 
expect the extraordinary. You 
won’t be disappointed. 


Technological triumphs are the 
norm in sporting automobiles. Un- 
fortunately, the same cannot be 
said for creature comforts. Happily, 
the 450SL breaks this convention. 

Standard equipment includes 
electric windows, air conditioning, 
power-assisted steering and brakes, 
automatic transmission—even a 
central locking system. 


Presence...and 
split personality 


This extraordinary au- 
tomobile has an undeniable 
presence. And a split personality. 

With the convertible top in 
place, it takes on the lean look of a 
jet aircraft. With the removable 
hardtop on, instant coupe. With 
no top, the outdoors is yours. Prac- 
tically three automobiles in one. 

The no-gimmick styling is an 
exercise in function. The crisp lines 
of the rear deck accommodate your 
golf bag and enough luggage and 
miscellaneous gear for a holiday for 
two without difficulty. 





Pure pleasure 


Women who hate cramped sports 
cars will appreciate the ease of 
entry and exit of a 450SL. Whether 
in evening dress or a brief skirt, 
ladies remain ladies. 

Orient yourself in the cockpit. 
Tailor the height and back angle of 
a formfitting seat to your body. Turn 


the key. 


Listen. 


There isn’t another 

engine in the world like this alloy 
4.5-liter, fuel-injected, overhead 
cam V-8 which powers the 450SL. 
A special 3-speed automatic trans- 
mission was designed to comple- 
ment it. Shift it through the gears 
manually or let it do the changing 


automatically. The choice is yours. | 


Now challenge your favorite 
stretch of country road. Feel how a 
separate suspension system for each 












wheel mates the standard radial 
tires to the road. Marvel at the road 
feel the variable-ratio, servo-assisted 
steering transmits. And drive secure 


in the knowledge that a double- 


circuit, 4-wheel disc braking system 
is at your disposal. 


Performance and mileage 


One more thing. You can enjoy the 
precision and response of 


a 450SL 


without 
the annoyance 
of frequent fuel stops. 
Its eficient engine and 
generous 23.8-gallon fuel tank 
combine to give the 450SL well 
over 300 miles of cruising range. 
And even then, you will still have 
a comfortable fuel reserve. Perform- 
ance and mileage. Another truly 
remarkable automobile 
from Mercedes-Benz. 
The 450SL. Try one. Go 
ahead. Spoil yourself. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 
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by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 













ODYSSEY 


by Kelvin LaVerne 48” Round 


A design that recaptures the past to enrich the present. 
Hand carved in bronze and pewter are Classic figures posed amidst 
the architectural splendor of the Parthenon and the Erectheum. 

This table has been buried in earth to attain delicate natural patina 
colorings. The base—a fluted column of cast bronze. 


“The Art of Today, the Antique of Tomorrow” ; 5 | as 
Not negotiable unless signed by: Ne | 
Z 
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46 East 571; 10022 « (212) PL-2-2090 a 


For illustrated & » LaVerne 
46 East 57th Streei, . Y ork 0022 














This museum quality jadeite jade vase and cover i 
carved in high relief with loose-ring handles, 
phoenix birds, bamboo shoots and peach blossoms 
Apple-green color with emerald-green markings. 
Ch’ien lung Dynasty 
12 in. tall, including stand 
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HARIOTEER” | 


Original Bronze by LEVENS 
Limited Editions of 15 





In addition to its fluid beauty this 
piece is highlighted by Mr. Levens 
meticulous research into his subject. 


This sculpture is 11” high, 17” wide 
and 12” long. 


There will be a limited edition of 
fifteen castings in bronze at $7,500 ea, 


Three addional editions in silver will be 
available at approximately $11,500 ea. 


ee 


All pieces are numbered and signed. 


The La Borie Gallery takes great 
pleasure in presenting this magnificent 
sculpture to you. 


Other Limited Editions by the artist 
available ... Write for Details 


¢l_a°Borie Ga 1 leries 522 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60605 


Phone 312/939-2464 








CLAYTON RICHARD BETTS ANTIQUES 





St 501 Pacific Avenue 


Jackson Square, San Francisco 94133 
(415) 392-3776 


Kerwin Mathews, Director 


“WILLOW” from our new American China Trade Collec- 
tion of distinguished decorative fabrics inspired by the 
artifacts and documents in The Museum of the Ameri- 
can China Trade, Milton, Mass. Write for color brochure. 





LEC JOP 


Fine Decorative Fabrics 
979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms in all principal cities 
Purchases thru your interior designer or dealer 
Pictured: French Regence Armoire, walnut, with extremely rare rse, wave & shell carving. A ( tg ~ ‘ 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


LOUIS PEARSON 


Since his first one man exhibition with Maxwell 
Galleries, Pearson has become widely known 
for his highly polished stainless steel sculptures. 


Born in Idaho in 1925, Pearson’s early experience 
in the construction trades provided him with the 
technical understanding so evident in his finished 
sculptures. 


ONE MAN EXHIBITIONS: 


1965 Maxwell Galleries, Ltd., 


San Francisco 


1969 Maxwell Galleries, Ltd., 


San Francisco 
I sarten Gallery, « 
Los Angeles 





MAXWELL GRAPHI: 9th 





74-55, height 72” including base 


The basic materials involved in his works are indi- 
vidual plates of stainless steel. These plates are 
welded together to form sculptural configura- 
tions which are polished to a gleaming finish. 


The result is that Pearson’s works provide one 
with visual experiences in terms of both light and 
space—experiences which vary constantly accord- 


MAJOR COMMISSIONS : 

1972 University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

1974 Child and Adult Mental Health Center, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Photograph by Roberta Miller 





ing to light conditions and the angle from which 
the sculptures are viewed. 


In Pearson we find the ability to combine a feeling 


for balance and dynamics with a sensitivity to | ji} 


proportion and material, culminating in works of 
art which are particularly enhancing to both 
interior and exterior settings. 


GROUP EXHIBITIONS : 
1970 Storm King Art Center, 


Mountainville, New York 


1971 Contemporary Art, 


Taos, New Mexico 


1972 Maxwell Galleries, Ltd., 


San Francisco 


(AXWELL GALLERIES LTD 


nd 20th Century European and American Graphics, Drawings and Multiples 
3511 Sl Street “sae Francisco, California 94102 * Telephone (415) 421-5193 
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New York 


THE INSPIRATION FOR BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS... 
Elegance in design combined with imaginative color com- 
binations brings an exciting look to interiors that express 
the beauty of Greeff. Three new collections designed to en- 
hance your decorating schemes include “OF ORNAMENTS 
& ARABESQUES”, a distinctive group of fabric designs that 
recreate the timeless artistry of the great classic ornaments 
of the past; “DIAPHANOUS FLOWERS”, a fresh and light 
hearted floral collection that captures the rare beauty of 
nature’s flowers and “THE NATURE SKETCH BOOK” au- 
thentic flora and fauna shown as pages from an artist’s 
sketch book. Shown is Mysterious Cadence, from a trilogy 
of Orient inspired prints coordinated in both color and 
design. 

) interior designers or decorating de- 
fine stores. Send 25¢ for color brochure 

s new collections. 
for coordinated fabrics, wallcoverings, car- 
ed rugs and E. C. Carter fabrics for fine curtains. 
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Pattern Brindisi—From The Town & Country Collection of vinyl wallcoverings and correlated fabri 


Cut out this fabric and hang it on your wall. 


Take a blank wall. Any blank wall. There's a lot you can do with it with fabric. 
You can stripe it, checker it, plaid it, print it, paisley it, or polka dot it. 
Krupnick has an enormous selection of fabrics, including textures, prints, and crewels, in all your favorite colors. 
Just get in touch with one of the sixteen Krupnick showrooms across the country and tell them 
what you and your imagination have in mind. Chances are they'll have it in stock. 
Teak ves telameer ta 
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Wholesale Decorative Fabrics G Wallcoverings since 1928. 


| Home Office: Union, N.J. (201) 687-1400/New York City, D&D Bldg. (212) 832-2727/Miami, 40th St. (305) 576-0394 
and in 15 principle cities, United States, Canada and SINT co) oe 








AMERICA’S ONLY HANDBUILT CLASSIC 
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© Leslie H. Lee 1971 
All Rights Reserved 





Gentle Thought 


A series of unique signed li igi 
e que signed lithographs of original oil THE ORIGINAL CONTEMPORARY CLASSIC . . . FOR THE MAN 





paintings and water color landscapes, $50.00 (oil on WHO THOUGHT HE HAD EVERYTHING. THIS ELEGANT HAND- 
canvas), $25.00 (water color on paper). California CRAFTED MASTERPIECE COMBINES THE DESIGN AND AUTHEN- 
ts local tase TIC CHARACTER OF THE FAMOUS MERCEDES BENZ SS SERIES 


CARS OF THE 1927 ERA WITH THE PROVEN TECHNOLOGY OF 

— THE CHEVROLET CORVETTE 454 ENGINE, 4 WHEEL POWER 
ee Color Brochuren aanianie DISC BRAKES, 4 WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION, TRANS- 
MISSION (4 SPEED OR AUTOMATIC), AND POWER STEERING. 
EVERY LUXURY OPTION AVAILABLE ON A FINE MOTORCAR 
IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON THE EXCALIBUR, INCLUDING 





o Dealers and Interior Designers 








A rt P : AIR, STEREO, REMOVABLE HARDTOP AND CONVERTIBLE TOP 
ad rints AND RADIAL TIRES. TWO DISTINCTIVE MODELS! 
| Los Feliz | ROADSTER (Two-Place) 
90027 | PHAETON (Four-Place) 





O EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. 


3160 Skokie Valley Rd. * Highland Park 60035 * (312)433-4400 
(A Suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 














| 
CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 
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The age of elegance 












is recreated in your library, 
living room, dining room, bed- 
room, or office. Custom made wood 
paneling including built-in bookcases, wall units and 
fireplaces superbly crafted in hand-rubbed finishes. Our total 

service—from design to installation available throughout the U.S. 


IN DALLAS VIVIAN WATSON As OCIATES 


We cordially invite you to meet 
Mrs. Edward Marshall Boehm 
and attend an exclusive showing of 
“Bird of Peace” Mute Swan sculpture 
and the 1974 Boehm Porcelain collection 
in our Galleries 
Wednesday, November 13th through Friday, November 15th 


| 
We have the largest collection 
| of Limited Edition porcelains 


in the country. 


| PD . 
| Please call or write us your specific wants. 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 


HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL 
SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 
Telephone 502 633-4382 


Member of the Artand Antique Dealers. 
League of America, Inc. - 


Located in one of the oldest 
buildings in Kentucky, we hope you 
will visit and see our 
Porcelain Galleries, 
eave sCemeTalece (eros autaebiaeicen 
MUR TCMULeCeE TENS hao e 
Old Sheffield, as well as 
decorative uccessories. 
Come and enjoy the day, 
then lunch or have dinner at 
. the inn, located under the 
same roof. 


| 
| 
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| 
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Limited Editions 
by Boehm of Malvern England 


The graceful swan centerpiece 

with a breathtaking bouquet of pink 
and white camellias is 21” long. 
Limited Edition: 350 (COMPLETED) 


Blackbirds with Cherry Blossoms |} 
Female: 16” high. Male: 17” high. |f 


Lirhited Edition: 250 |HI} 



































Rocailleux! 


The boldness of this extraordinary design is high- 
lighted by the natural beauty of its rough-hewn 
texture. Available with a complete line of matching 
accessories, the Nugget Basin Set is an exciting 
complement to the contemporary bath. 


P.E. Guetn, Gne. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 





Send) ton54=pagelcatalogiemermr eater te $2.00 
Also shown at: 

MICU SINOMNCOMM caconnsoancsnnensocc San Francisco 
Nitin) IMKAGON ASSOC, coscccccocancvanc0nga Los Angeles 
Penersoin, leva, IMEVAII, (NG; oo cccccoccucu000c Chicago 
EXC) Dickeniine? sah auc dc cee ee Ora etic nents Dallas 
DECOKAtORS!E Wall 3 ciava an cone eaeiedeleweren cre arteaomcmne meee ne Miami 


BASIC FURNE 
1585 Prospect St. 


Available thru your | 












QUIET ELEGANCE FROM O. W. LEE 


The clean, beautiful lines of O. W. Lee of California are 
unmistakable. The elegance, unique design, and original pat- 
terns distinguish O. W. Lee as the manufacturer of exquisite 
wrought-iron dining room and breakfast suites. 

La Fuente is the exclusive retail outlet for O. W. Lee in the 
Atlanta Metro area. 


VISIT OUR LARGE FURNITURE SHOWROOM 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE 


Ornamental Ironwork & Patio Shop 
, eT NORCROSS ROAD 
TUCKER, GEORGIA 30084 
‘938-4777 









A DIVISION OF GEORGIA METAL PRODUCTS 
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1736-95 A.D.) Delicately carved and pierced. 
6 Te CTs 3% Daa wel Chien-Lung period 


KENNETH BROWN « 


JEWELERS ¢ ASIAN ART 
1144 Prospect St. 
Box 111. La Jolla, California 92037 454-2700 









The Eagle Dance 


On the fourth and last day of the 
healing ceremony in the Pueblo of 
Tesuque (tes-oo-kay) the Eagle Dance 
is performed. In recent times, the 
dancers are mostly the older men; 
the boys become too impatient with 
the demands of tradition to learn 
all that is required. 

Diving, crouching and making 
sweeping gestures with their winged 
arms, this graceful, swooping dance 
requires incredible control and 
strength. It is one of the most 
beautiful and intricate of all Native 
American sacred dances. 

All the white cloud eagles 

Lift me up with your wings. 

Take me to the entrance to the earth. 

All you eagles 

Lift me up with your wings. 

Lift me high over the world. 

Let no one see where you are taking me 

far to the southwest 

where our mothers and fathers have gone. 


Take me there with your wings 
Place me there with your wings. 


— Pueblo song fragment 


With kind permission of the Southwest 
Museum, Los Angeles. 


The Artist 


To one born in the Indian country 
of northern Arizona, fascination with 
Southwestern Indian culture begins 
at an early age. 
For Mikael Redman, imbued with 
such firsthand knowledge, it became 
a necessary artistic endeavor to apply 
the European tradition of superb 
craftsmanship to capture the 
mystique of the Original Americans. 
Thus his miniature sculptures in the 
lost wax process represent a unique 
blending of the New World 
with the Old. 
In a demanding medium, he is a 
demanding artist. Up to six hundred 
hours of intricate work go into the 
production of each sculpture. So 
intricate that one is able to see the 
fringe on the moccasin of a figure 
whose overall height is less than 
two inches, or the tendons of a hand 
one or two millimeters across! 
It is not surprising, then, that 
Redman Miniatures command prices 
of up to $8,000, and are found in 
many public and private collections 
Other examples of Redman s 
sensitive and expressive art can be 
seen at his gallery at 7110 Fifth 
Avenue, Scottsdale, Arizonc 





cast figure measures 22" tall. 


A. Remarkable 
Opportunity 


Turquoise and silver are traditionally 
utilized by Southwestern Indians in 
the creation of works of art of 
surpassing beauty. Even as the 
scarcity of these materials continues 
to grow, their beauty further 
enhances the current revival of 
interest in Native American culture. 
What better selection of materials, 
then, could there be for these unique 
sculptures? 

For whatever reason one acquires 

a work of art: beautification of one’s 
surroundings, the enrichment and 
preservation of history, or its value 
as an investment, a beautiful 
miniature of this quality will have an 
important niche in any collection. 
Purchasers of this piece will have 
the opportunity to reserve the same 
Edition Number on subsequent 
works in the series. 





= Mikael Redman 
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ZONA 


Turquoise nuggets will vary in size and color. 


The Sculpture 


“The Eagle Dancer’ is the first in a 
series of eight Southwestern Indian 
figures by Mikael Redman. There 

are 885 sculptures in the edition 
available for sale, with an additional 
15 reserved for museum collections. 
The figure is .999 fine silver, accented 
with 24 carat gold plate, rhodium- 
clad to prevent tarnishing and 
mounted on an uncut turquoise 

base of at least 250 carats. Presented 
in a suede-lined, oiled walnut case 
which may be hung as a shadow box. 
Individually numbered and signed. 
$265.00 

A signed, numbered edition of twelve 
will also be offered in four hues of 
solid 18-carat gold. $3200.00 each. 


Ordering Information 


These original sculptures are 
available only through The Mikael 
Redman Galleries. Address all 
inquiries to The Mikael Redman 
Galleries, 7110 Fifth Avenue, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251, 
attention: Mr. Stuart. 

American Express, BankAmericard 
or Master Charge cardholders may 
expedite shipment of their purchase 
by calling Mr. Stuart, toll free, at 
1-800-528-7865. 

Extension 1200 
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taining and gifting 


LONDON KALEIDOSCOPE Continued from page 50 


iad 


“wildly rustic’ and mentions that in the Sussex cottage there 


a yeesetie 

6 ea v, are wood fires all year round with after-shave lotion sprinkled 
Casse: oles over the logs. “Right now, it’s an overdose of Monsieur 
<i aig Balmain.” In each place, every architrave must be perfect. 


ae byFitzandEloyd 7 Robin Anderson is flamboyant and means to be. The theat- 
A am or iF Rie td ricality of his apartment proclaims it as does the defiant 
— ~ : contrast between a carefully tailored London suit and casual 
Gucci shoes. His philosophy of design is consistent. “Every- 
thing I do is efficient and positive. I enjoy the glossy life, 
so it is followed through in all my surroundings. Sounds 
conceited—but true. I’m convinced mood is influenced by 
environment. There’s so much said about how to bring up 
children, for instance, but very little emphasis on giving them 
bright surroundings. People are timid with color. It’s a pity, 
because when they come here they love the black walls, the 
oranges and the mirrored ceilings. They see themselves, liter- 
ally, in a different light. When I came here the flat had poky 
rooms and a bland décor: all maroon and brown. My scheme 
called for a good bedroom, a sitting room large enough to 
give cocktail parties and a dining room for six or eight. But 
I’m happy to spend an evening in the flat alone. It’s the right 
setting for listening to jazz or giving a party. The place is 
smart, of tomorrow—like my friends. One should redecorate 
a place completely every five years. It’s rejuvenating.” 

Robin Anderson has taken his own advice, and all his 
personal homes confirm it. The Paris apartment is filled with 
dramatic lamps made from Chinese vases, and in the chalet 
there are “incredibly romantic oil lamps.” In London he has 
created a mysterious effect for himself, largely through an 
extensive use of colored mirrors. He is particularly fond of 
the dining room and entertains often. ‘Here we have some- 
_ thing easy like quiche, green salad and a marvelous cheese. 
But in the country I always do special dishes. Cooking is 
_ my passion. I do a good casserole in cognac.” 

If he has strong thoughts about cooking, he has stronger 
thoughts about interior design. There are his definitive ideas 
_ about color, for example. “It should be deliberate and justified. 
_ Choose pink, then make it dominate. I can’t bear clothes which 
_ are bleached, washed out, ineffective. If a woman wears beige, 
a she needs the figure of a greyhound, a tan, glossy hair and 
_ stunning jewelry. In the past color was used with such verve 
_ and authority—like that palace I saw last year in Crete 
_ restored to its original splendor with ochers and blues. Black 
is underestimated as a color. I’ve used black on black here 
with success: black mirror cornices and black walls. 

With its insistent demand for attention the Anderson look 


| —— 


white basketw 


$20.00. Large, 21/2 qt. 
To Order Use Reader Service ard 
orCoupon Below 
Please send___________ small casserole(s) at 

large casserole(s) at $24.00. Che 





for___———— - is not to every taste, but it is a clear revelation of the designer’s 
Raine Fe ees = own attitude. He summarizes it with candor: “I’m full of ideas, 
Meltense Sore | and I’m lethally ambitious. I see life as a jokey thing, and 
City Ga Ze ~ I'm part of the joke. I adore what's brilliantly chic and now, 


and I’m extravagant. I get clothes from Yves St. Laurent, suits 
from a good London tailor, and I go the whole hog. I adore 
what I do. And the song is so true: ‘Why sit alone in your 
Ee ja room, come to the cabaret!’ ”D 
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TO: Our Readers 


SUBJECT: January/February Issue 


To begin the New Year we'll have more 
of the best -- designs, people, places 
and collectables. 

An exclusive view of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Redford's private world in 
Manhattan. Then to a Greek Villa and 
on to Rome for a staccato-bright 
apartment. And the best of Britain: 

we all love the country "cottage" of 
influential designer John Fowler. It 
couldn't be more picturesque. 

We tour the historic mansion at Old 
Westbury Gardens on Long Island. And 
visit the pagoda-like Pavilion of the 
Yalem residence in St. Louis. 

For collectors: Oriental Rugs, antique 
Pocket Watches painted with delicate 
scenes. The poetic art of the Symbolist 
Painters by the distinguished French 
writer Philippe Jullian. Another 
"observation" by Russell Lynes (see 
page 22 of this issue). And, as we go 
to press, some of us leave for Europe: 
to seek out new designs and bring back 


more of the best. 


THE EDITORS 
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“OLD IMARI” 
Beaker Mugs 

By Fitz and Floyd 
The opulence and beauty of fed, 
Imari, an ageless style interpreted © .*% 4 
for today’s uses — coffee, bouillon or eventot- 
buttered rum. These magnificent porcelain beaker 
mugs are handpainted in the old tradition and 
decorated with pure gold. Three inches in diameter, 
four inches in height. Sure to brighten holiday 
entertaining. Order yours today. Set of four: $37.50 


postpaid. 
To Order Use Reader Service Card in This Issue or 


Coupon Below 





Please send... sets of 4 Imari Beaker Mugs at 
$37.50. Check. enclosed fer. ee 
Name ssn — RE Sa ann Re tar aera gee ee 
PGT OSS. Satan ec SSS El ac a a 
OA cis saa alle Ot ee eeu 
hye senis jilhese adh oY Sales bak 


41 Sioeee, $900 Wilshire Blvd, Los Angeles, CA #0036 
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ANTIQUE SALE 


To introduce our new warehoises, filled with fine antiques from Europe 
and the Orient, Luciano is presenting a special discount of 30% off the 
list price on all items in the warehouses only. The shop with eleven showrooms 
and warehouses cover an area of approx. 40,000 sq. ft. An incredible stock 
of great diversity covering nine years of collecting. 


Exquisite 18th to 16th Cent. refined and country/ primitive furniture, accessories and architectural detail including 
over 400 doors all sizes, columns, wrought iron and beaming, from England, Spain, Italy, France, Portugal, the 
Far East, Middle East and North Africa. (No shipping goods or Victorian items presented.) 

All sales, cash and final. No charges, layaways, returns, credits or refunds please. Sale ends Dec. 1, 1974. Warehouses 
by appointment 


coa@eee O8t8’ 


Luctano An (1g wes 


San Carlos and fifth streets, Box 5686, 
Carmel, California 93921 tel: 408-624 9396 


(Many jet flights daily from Los Angeles and San Francisco) 




















Form questions 
function. 


By challenging the long-dominant functionalist 
approach to their art, five architects “have created 
a period of deep architectural thought...” 

—The New York Times 


This new edition of their book — the first was 
quickly sold out — is sure to fuel continued debate 
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and prove vital reading for all who are con- ‘ 
ae ape cerned with the state of American Architecture. ; 
European ; 


FIVE 
ARCHITECTS 


Eisenman, Graves, Gwathmey, Hejduk, Meier 


Preface by Arthur Drexler/Introduction by Colin 
Rowe/Critique by Kenneth Framton/Epilogue 
by Philip Johnson i 
With 62 photographs and 132 drawings, 2 
$25.00 cloth; $9.95 paper. a 


tradition of 
excellenceand He 
personal service... 
the choice setting 
forsocialand 
business entertaining. i 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Ave. 
- New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The big round thing you see in the center of 
the rug is The Sun. 

In the center of The Sun is The Fire Flower 
of The Sun. Around The Sun are vases for Sunflowers. 

The geometric border is a perfect setting 
for The Sun. The Twenty Nine Tendrils on lacquer red 
are a perfect border for the geometric border. 

The Chinese Sun Rug is genuine Cathay 
in every way all the way out to The Outer Fringes. 
No. 1 Sun, our stellar seller at Einstein ae 


Einstein V 
The pect Depar : 


Six New Jersey stores: Pa 
te arca 6R RE 











It’s our 


If you like it, you can buy it at our Carpet 
Department Stores, or we’ll ship it to you anywhere in 
the United States for $765 (6’ x 9’), $1125 (8’ x 10’), 
$1495 (9' x 12’), $1965 (10' x 14’), $2775 (11’ x 18’). 

If you’d like to look further, write to 
Mr. Moomiy for a free catalog of other fine Orientals, 
handwoven in India by Pande, Cameron. 

A Pande, Cameron label plus an Einstein 
Moomiy label mean master weaving, master design. 


They’re the best guarantees you can have under The Sun. 


lowbrook Mall, Bloomfield and North Plainfield. 
















“LA GALERIE” 
pee, 
Dernand Butlauges 


From our extensive collection of “Primitives.” 








qCHrSsSsS Move to mate in a 


big way with this jumbo juego from Spain. Hand 
carved chessmen, 8” to 10” high and each a work 
of art, on a 30%” square table finished in antique 
red with white and gold leaf trim. Table 18%” 
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HOLLAND, MICHIG 


No. 5051 
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19%” x 281%” 


PHILLIPS 





GALLERIES 


2517 fairmount « dallas 


214 + 748-7888 


You can hear the quality of this vintage Bracket Clock 
every quarter hour: the pure tones of its Westminster 
Chimes are enhanced by the rich resonance of thick 
solid black walnut in the cabinet-maker case. 
Lasting accuracy is ensured by a genuine Erhad Jauch 
8-day keywind movement of solid brass and nickeled 
steel, with jeweled escapement. Your descendants will 
rely upon it with the same confidence you will! 


The dial is solid brass with silvered hour ring. 
Sold subject to your approval after using 30 days. 


(If you are not well pleased, 
return clock for full refund.) 











$179 


Send check or use 
Master Charge or 
BankAmericard. 
Ala. res. add 4% tax. 


Do-It-yourself 
kits available 


Brochure on request. 


P.O. Drawer G-17 


e 
CROWN CLOCK CO. Fairhope, Ala. 36532 











Media: Sterling Silver 
Mineral: Quartz 
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Approximate Height 10” 
Price $575 
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It’s fun to be chic...and especially in furnishing your home. 
Nettle Creek color coordinated fabrics simplify decorating, 
helps you choose custom bedspreads, draperies, boudoir 
furniture and accessories at prices little more than ready- 
mades. And they are all so chic. 


Before you buy, send $1.00 for our full color decorating book 
and the name of the store nearest you. 


Nettle Creek Industries * Dept.R-11° Richmond, Indiana 47374 





MAGAZINE MANAGER: 
This sleek, white, handsomely-designed plastic rack 
with a secret carrying handle down inside. Which 

makes it great for carrying records, too. 13%2” high. 
#2506A. 25.00 (3.70 postage and handling). 


FROM THE 
HORCHOW COLLECTION 
P. O. Box 34257 Dept. 01827 illas 
[] Please send. sme 
_ Check enclosed. 
L] Please add me io your cata! t 



































WILLIAM CUDDY 


INDIAN JEWELRY OF THE 


SOUTHERWESTERN TRIBES 
pILVERSMITHG 





Museum quality examples of old Navajo, Zuni, 
Hopi, Santa Domingo works. Fine pieces of 
present-day artisans. 






Inquiries: 
Box 283 
Calabasas, California 91302 





Catalog $10.00 


Antique Chinese 
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One of the finest collections 

of antique, semi antique and 

quality reproduced Oriental 

rugs available. Expert clean- ; 

ing and repairing. & in Notte 


ERNEST TREGANOWAN INC. Handmade ‘‘Tregmaid”’ 
306 E. Gist St., New York 10021 Needlepoint 
PAP a V4 eee eT er Tl 
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AT AUFFRAY 
THE ACCENT IS FRENCH 


Fine 17th & 18th Century 
French Reproductions 


Paneling & Built-in Wall Units 
“CARRE” Terra Cotta Tiles 
*“Ancienne Boiserie’’ Collection 
Fabric Padded Walls 
Luxurious Sofas 
- Wood Refinishing Service *, 
Draperies & Bedspreads. 
Special Design Service 
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bets dart deserve Wende Uy hling 


Wendelighting is a visual experience. It’s color, texture and form quietly 
awakened to add a subtle note of drama and intimacy. Wendelighting 
is concealed, optical projectors that bathe only the desired areas with 
bright, even illumination. Discover how this controlled area lighting 
for art, antiques, furniture or landscaping can enhance your interior or 
exterior settings. For a 28-page, full color brochure send $1.50 to 
Wendelighting, Dept.AD, 9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 90230. 


Vy 


Wendelighting / Division of Eric Jacksen & Son, Inc. /9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, CA. (213) 559-4310 












In 1776, 
furniture was handcrafted. 


It still is today. 


Kittinger reproduces rare furniture 
originals selected for their timeless Naar ANG 
beauty from the traditional English 5 
and American periods spanning our 
nation’s birth. Every carving, inlay 


and detail is recreated with absolute KI | INC ER 


authenticity. Many of the originals { 


Block front chest (Circa 1760) 
reproduced by appointment of the 
Preservation Society of Newport County. 
Original labeled by John Townsend. 


are unobtainable at any price. Send YESTERDAY 
$4 for “Library”. 1905G Elmwood ae 


Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14207. 


Showrooms: Boston, New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 




















Here is a full range of tours rich in adventure and 
low in cost. 

The Holiday Abroad catalog introduces you to 
escorted or do-it-yourself tours to Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East from 14 to 28 days. Of special interest are 
tours to Egypt; ornothological and archeological tours. 

Also, when you fly Sabena’s scheduled jets to or 
from Brussels, you get Belgium’s Bonus Days — worth 
$200 in free treats in Beautiful Belgium. 

See your travel agent, call Sabena (see Yellow Pages), 
or fill in the information below and send it to Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines, Holiday Abroad Manager, 

125 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11021. 




















Lamp with footed base of Japanese goldstone cloisonne 
in reds (salmon to cherry) and blues (robin’s egg to 
cobalt), circa 1860. Handmade shade of laminated silk 
shantung. 33” high over all. From our fine collection of 
antique lamps, furniture and objets d’art. Through your 
interior designer, architect or dealer. 


BBOK 
‘Sotasvas 


578 Oak Lawn Plaza_ Dallas, Texas 75207 (214) 741-1073 
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At special holiday 
gift rates 


) That's like giving a gift of 
yourself. Your pleasure, your 
'ppreciation of the decorative 
arts, your enjoyment of 

the good life. 

| Share it with friends who — 
like you — find uncommon 
delight in being their own 
ison. Who think of a home — 
bt as the outside world roofed 
over — but as a creative 
expression for the enjoyment 
of family and friends. 
| This Christmas, give 
| Architectural Digest. You'll 
| also give something of 
yourself, perhaps the greatest 
gift of all. 
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Give a Gift Youd Like to Receive 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’S MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN SEPTEMBER/OG 
INTERNATIONAL INTERIORS FROM ROME, LONDON, ATHENS, MONI 
AMERICAN INDIAN PAINTINGS / FARMHOUSE IN MANHATTAI 
OLD WESTBURY GARDENS / ANTIQUE TAPESTARIES / NETSUK| 
| 
r 
A | 
gift of 
8 Architectural 





Digest shows that 
you care and understand. | 
Caring, the greatest gift of all.| 
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Save on Holiday Gift Rates 


Your first gift subscription of one year (six issues) is only 
$16.95. All gift subscriptions thereafter are only $13.00. 
For each of your gift subscriptions received before 
December 5, we will send an Architectural Digest gift card 
for you to send with your own personal greetings. 
On gift subscriptions received after December 5, we 





will hand inscribe the Architectural Digest gift card in your 
name and send directly to the recipient. 

You may also include your own one-year or renewal 
subscription at these rates. 

Fill in the coupon today and cross off a few lucky 
names from your Christmas list. 
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BUTTER-SOFT CAPESKIN 


and wool/acrylic ribbing in an 
easy-fitting coat dress that 
can go it alone or over a 
dress. Lined leather for 
the collar, front and 
back yokes, big patch 
pockets. Leather 
buttons. The 

leather trimmed sash 
creates the waistline 
Black or dark brown. 
Sizes 8-18. $120. 


New York State residents add 
applicable sales tax. 

American Express, Bankamericard, 
Master Charge accepted. 


Send for our 
WINTER/HOLIDAY brochure 
of coordinated 

fashions and accessories. 


Jean Grayson’s 
Brownstone Studio, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 
Dept. AD11 





The clock in our lobby was a 
gift from Napoleon to Comte 
Jean Francois de Jean in 1806. 


But is that any reason 

for you to stay with us? 
We think so. Because your stay 
in any hotel is made up of a 
thousand small details. And 
they all have to be right. 
That’s why we pay such extrav- 
agant attention. With real 
antiques. Fresh flowers. Food 
and drink worried to perfection. 
And most important, a staff 
that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invad- 
ing an inch of your privacy. 
The clock in our lobby is a 
symbol of that kind of 
attention to detail. 
Any hotel can give you 
the time of day. 
We give you a perfectly 
beautiful time. 


Che 
STANFORD COURTO 


A % Oo ° > GRIT] ° 
Hotel on San aAcisco’s “Nob Hill 1415) 989-3500 


For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U_S. (800) 277-4248, in California ( 


2 ) r call Quick Reservations 
or *Hotel Representatives Inc. (212) 838-3110. *H.R.I._— the leading hotels of f 


vd World Wide Associates. 








PEKING 










Executive 
Desk 

Companion 
CREDENZA 


Our Peking Credenza is a thing of beauty, its simplicity doubly 
enhanced with an exterior of antique glazed genuine steerhide 
and the entire perimeter of solid brass as is the hardware that 
is hand rubbed to a mellow antique finish. Our Peking Credenza 
will be an added complement to Traditional or Contemporary 
executive offices. 


Functional speaking, Peking Credenza features two legal sized sus- 
pension drawers with metal suspension. The leather lined top draw- 
er is for smaller things an executive needs close at hand. 


for more information about large scale 
commercial fixtures write on your letterhead to . . . 


CLASSIC DECORATIONS 


A Division of Zerco Manufacturing Company 


500-AD North Main Springfield, Mo. 65805 
Telephone - 417 869-1609 












yy 3 
Size: 
20’’x30’x30” 





Classic |] Decorations 
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Change of address — 
and order form — 












ATTACH YOUR PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE AND.FILL IN YOUR 
NEW ADDRESS BELOW 


IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 6 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Write to the above address for all matters concerning your 
subscription—billing, renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 





Subscription prices in the U.S., possessions, Canada and 
Mexico, $17.25—1 year, $34.50—2 years, $51.75—3 years. 
Foreign countries $19.25—1 year, $37.75—2 years, 
$57.25—3 years. 





To order, check Box: OO new O renewal 


Name 
Address 
City 








State i Zip 
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The Adler Art Gallery 


A Continuing Tradition of Quality 








Plate 32 


Let nature accent any room. 






“Pintail” by Richard Sloan 


Three pintails approach. . .a moment is 
suspended in time, linked to exciting past 
memories of the outdoors. 








Hang this beautiful collector’s item, exquisite in its 
detail, in your home for that perfect accent and 
investment opportunity. 

Produced in a strictly limited edition of 5000, 
each is carefully inspected and signed by the artist. 
Give the fine collector’s gift that will leave glowing 
Christmas memories all year. 













Write The Adler Art Gallery, Dept. 5, 
for free color brochure. 


ADILEIERS 


722 CANAL 523-5292 
NEW ORLEANS: FINE JEWELERS 














Color: 22"x28". edition. 5000: signed and serial numbered: $50 








(Prices subject to change without notice) 














His clients have included 
the Rothschilds and the 
Prince of Luxembourg. 

His advice concerns floor 
plans and function as well 
as style, decoration, 
ambience. He is the inter- 
nationally famous decorator 
Alain Demachy. And his 
lavishly illustrated book 

is a fund of decorating 
ideas and a lavish summa- 
tion of the “laws” of 

interior architecture and 
design. Covering a wide 
range of styles from 
traditional to deliberately 
spare, he provides the 
decorating tools to enhance 
the decor of any room and the 
reputation of any designer. 


Interior 
Architecture 
_and Decoration 


by Alain Demachy 


Remodeling? 


“COUNTRY CHARM” Appliances 


WILL GIVE your Early American Kitchen 
Convenience and Authenticity 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RANGE.. 









.. . authentic CAST IRON r 7 ... Front is CAST IRON with 30 color plates, 
from original patterns. Cen Handsome Scroll design. The 116 black-and-white 
the Early American charm of this hand. 28", oven is. fully insulated ee oe photographs, 26 drawings $27.50 
some antique is the convenience of Monecer cooks ot Canttols ge Pare foe At your bookseller or by mail: 
fully automatic oven and burner con- clock and timer. Available EMAL I é I A am mm ee ea aT) 
trols, and an easy-care porcelain top. in right or left hand door ws) WIL M MORROW 

Coffee mill uniquely houses clock, oven models. Prices begin at 988 | Dept. JAC- AD 

timer and minute minder. Fits modern $325.00, plus freight charges. ~~ 105 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 

range space. Prices start at $555.00, plus j 

freight charges. Quality Backed by 35 Years of Please send me_______copies of /nterior Architecture and Decoration 





| @ $27.50 ea. | enclose [] check [] money order Co. 
| total. Please add sales tax where applicable. 








Skilled Craftsmanship. 








2 . Made and Sold Only by 
Send 25¢ for your 

THE HOUSE OF WEBSTER Send 25¢ for, your, 
“Old Fashioned Gifts” Appliance Folder 

BOX AD 104 ROGERS, ARK. 72756 and Gift Catalog. 


Name——__ —————— eee 


1.066 ———————EE—————— eS 


City — ee ee Sh ep — Jj 
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Architectural Diges 


An Exclusive Book Selectioy 


As a reader of Architectural Digest, we could pick you out in a crowd. We know what you like. How you feel abc 
your home and the people around you. We know you have a collector’s instinct, and take uncommon pleasure in knowlec 
and beauty. ae ; : 

However, we know your time is limited and it is often difficult to peruse a book store and discover the kind of boc 
you want in your permanent library. | 

Consequently, we’ve selected what we consider to be some of the finest books in the world on the subject of gc 
living. The texts are the most authoritative. The four-color illustrations the most beautiful and authentic. All books 
oversize, handbound, and produced under printing standards comparable to Architectural Digest Magazine. 


‘‘Editor’s Choice’’ is Not a Book Club 
There are no membership fees. Nor are you required to purchase a prescribed number of books. 
It is a convenient service—a way to augment your own book collection to build an extraordinary private library) 
the arts. Beyond the ownership of what may well be “‘Collector’s Items,” you’ll have the warm satisfaction of providin| 
more complete and richer cultural background for your family. ., 
Enlarge your library with these lavish, luxurious books. While you’re about it, do some armchair shopping and or f 
extra editions to give as gifts. 







TWO SELECTIONS FROM A 13 VOLUME SERIES ON HISTORY OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: 


1. RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE Peter Murray 


© Peter Murray 











ea An engrossing documentation of the rebirth and flowering of the 
RENAISSANCE _ creative spirit that marked two centuries of exceptional architec- 
ARCHITECTURE 


tural brilliance. Professor Murray examines Brunelleschi, 

Raphael, Giulio Romano, Michelangelo, and Palladio, Sansovino, 

Sanmicheli. Hundreds of beautiful photographs are featured with 

many dramatic views never before published. Fascinating 
biographies of the architects supplement informative writing. : 

401 pages. 537 photographs. 1114 x 10”. $35.00. SEE 










































rs 3. STUDIO DICTIONARY ( 
» DESIGN AND DECORA1 
i > Introduction by Robert F 
: *s Illustrated international dictioni, 
t > the appreciation of architecture 4 
i wa decorative arts my hil ry 
& the present. Over 2, entries ¢ ef 
: a 2. BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE See ae designers 
& Christian Norberg-Schulz and related subjects. om 
i ; 7 . A fascinating look at the Seventeenth Century when periods and design styles from cm 
Architectural Digest & : : s the world on furniture, china, g)) 
B 5900 Wilshire Bird: wa the power and prestige of Europe s Popes and kings silver, woodwork, fabric, structs) 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 ~ were at their height. The evolution of churches, handicrafts. A must for thei iaaaa 
i & palaces and baroque town planning is discussed in living. 544 pages: 814 x 11147 
Please send me the following & detail. Photographs of hundreds of the finest buildings, ee Pee a 
: ! b : g : ll ions. $28.50. 
H Architectural Digest “Editor’s ~~. floor plans, biographies and notes complement inter- Bes nee | 
— Choice” Book Selections: esting, authoritative reporting. 407 pages. 
Total® : ; Pp. 
3 Quanwepdce ye 395 B/W illustrations. 11144 x 10”. $35.00. | 
1. Renaissance Architecture @ $35.00 | 
i e e e : aes ee & 
2. Baroque Architecture @ $35.00 © 
Bai] a 2 Barca ecture @ a cea 
| |I g 3: Dictionary of Design owe How to Order. Fill in the coupon | 
| 5 and Decorating @ $28.50 a) 2. & with the quantity of each book 
ar A the Arciof Walt Disneyi@) 745 00) =o aa a selected and the total price. Please send 
| Z 3 Cpampagne @ so a aa ye your check with your order. Architec- | 
| 3 E aes Ore — — x tural Digest will pay shipping charges. | 
“we ue @ $27.50 es ce aed ~~ Your order is guaranteed and, if for any | 
whi ee a a Jewelry @)$25.00 _ ~< reason you are not completely satisfied, | 
Piet wen ele age OR EMU Es Nene ®. you may return your selections within | 
B10. The Doll @ $35.00 2a a 10 days an Ole lodly erm : 
a 11. 7 » ec ( pines ot Furniture Address we your money in full. i 
PT in 4 Ir @ $19.95 p 
. ; =e = City ~ 
§ Ca niaresic please add 6% Sales Tax. & i 
g Check enclosed for TOTAL ____ 4 State Zip eX i. 
“See = as 












e., 4. THE ART 
OF WALT DISNEY 
Christopher Finch 

The editors offer this lavish, outstanding 
book as a tribute to one of the great 
creators of our time, who beyond creating 
new entertainment, captured the imagi- 
nations of millions, perhaps the greatest 
art of all. The entire world of Disney 
lives in this enthralling book from Steam- 
boat Willie, 1928, to Disneyland and 
Disney World. Includes unpublished 
drawings, paintings, photographs. 458 pages 
351 color plates. 1034 x 1314”. $45.00. 


8. THE ART OF JEWELRY 
Graham Hughes 


A stunning presentation of 
jewelry covering all ages from 
Egypt, the Renaissance, the 18th 
Century to the riches of modern 
times. Included are treasures of 
Persia, African gold and the 
magnificent uncountable wealth 
of India. The value and meaning 
of jewels is examined and some 
fascinating questions raised. A 
magnificent account on a little- 
known subject. 248 pages. 56 
color pages. 94% x 12”. $25.00. 





5. CHAMPAGNE 
William I. Kaufman 


The glory of champagne, the 
region and the people is beauti- 
fully honored. From early culti- 
vation of the vines by the Gauls 
to the modern exaltation of this 
wine aristocrat as an emblem of 
celebration. Discover how this 
wine of Popes and kings has 
taken its place in history and 
how history has paid homage to 
champagne in legend, romance 
and art. A superb addition for 
the wine lover and gourmet. 
212 pages, 70 in color. 

10 x 14”. $25.00. 


9. MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE 
IN COLOR 
Werner Hofmann and 
Udo Kultermann 
Three stylistic prototypes—a 
cast-iron factory (1848), the Crys- 
tal Palace (1851), and the Red 
House (1859) are themes used to 
trace the development of modern 
architecture. Included is the 
work of world-renowned archi- 
tects: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Gaudi, Gropius, Le Corbusier, 
Tange, others. Comprehensive 
background for a fuller apprecia- 
tion of design. 528 pages. 112 color. 
100 plans. 834 x 1114”. $35.00. 








6. TABLE SETTINGS 
Patricia Easterbrook 
Roberts 

All the elements in the setting of 

a table to entertain with origi- 

nality and style. The changing 

fashions of table settings are 
traced over the centuries from 
country to country. Informative 
reference on etiquette, photo- 
graphs of place settings, center- 
pieces, china, glass, silver, linen. 

Everything you need for creative 

entertaining. 271 pages. 34 color 

pages. 814 x 11”. $12.50. 





10. THE DOLL 
Carl Fox 


The meaning and history of dolls 
around the world, capturing their 
spirit and providing a wealth of 
information. A book to delight 
both child and adult, collector 
and historian. A glowing testimony 
to the companions of childhood, 
human craftsmanship and imagi- 
nation. 336 pages. 70 color pages. 
11 x 11144”. $35.00. 


7. SHELLS 

William K. Emerson 
A magnificent artistic achieve- 
ment. 240 superb photographs 
present an impressive cross- 


section of the most beautiful shells 


in the world. Authoritative text 
describes the characteristics of 
each shell type and how it is 
shaped to its own environmental 


conditions. Unparalleled reference 


for the collector. 292 pages. 32 


color 208 B/W. 10 x 1234”. $27.50. 


11. 
THREE 


CENTURIES 
OF FURNITURE 

H. D. Molesworth 

and Kenworthy-Browne 
Two world experts present a 
cross-section of the finest furni- 
ture design in Europe and America 
over the last 300 years. Examples 
vary from Colonial America’s 
simple design to high style Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish. An 
invaluable reference for antique 
lovers, decorators, artists. 
336 pages. 914 x 12”. 700 color 
plates. $19.95. 
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SRD ANNUAL ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUE AUCTION 


Dec. 6 and Dec. 7 
in Santa Monica.” 


“Oh, a splendid idea, 
Mr Withers! Give me $100 and 
Tll mail in eur reservatien!” 


“Hark! The little temptress othe 

proposed a $100 weekend 9 _@@e ny Aye, 

at the beach with old Vota a 
Withers!” Aa 


! Ale a 
k 





“legac, momla sine 
ilepranealy distract hit trom thie 
West of the remaining 1th 
contury antiqnes?” 



























“Surely he will reject Tae: 
her tasteless ploy and devote his ful 
attention to the huge collection of 

stained and beveled glass, European 
and American paneling, doors, bars 
and back bars, complete pubs, 
pub mirrors and many 


miscellaneous items.” 






“Wait, the $100 stipend 
is not for Miss Honeywell! 
[t is merely the price per 
admission to the auction... 
applicable to purchase 
of goods.” 





hake 


“@h, a $100 










Please reserve me a seat now. 
Enclosed is my $100 per person, 
payable to the Golden Movement 
Emporium. This deposit will be 
applied to my purchase 


[ I need more information. Please send me your 
catalog of items to be auctioned. Enclosed is my $1.00 


La 
a 


= eee. 
WINCHESTER & Co. 
Or Em cs MARU FACTOR Y 
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Yes, that’s right. SEND us a color slide of your 
favourite house: yours, your parents, anybody’s, 
together with a check for $150.00, and we will send 
you an oil ‘‘portrait’’ on canvas, 24” x 18” ready for 
framing. Please allow 3-4 weeks for completion. 


Up here where GRANDMA MOSES Country meets 
the VERMONT STATE LINE we have an “up-and- 
coming’ artist (really great) who will paint your 
house “as it is’” and make it an heirloom forever. 
You will love it! 


A perfect gift to yourself, your spouse or parents, 
your children, or a close friend. 


Don't delay. Send your color slide and check to 
LATHAM’'S CORNER, P.O. BOX 103, WHITE 
CREEK, N.Y, 120572 
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Add anew 
ea ae aith 
decorative tile. 


Beautiful handcrafted ceramic tile. I|m- 
ported from Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Mexico and available now at any of our 
showrooms. Choose from a wide selection 
of colors, patterns, and textures. Tiles are 


immediately available. 
Decorative ceramic tile . . . . a heritage worth discovering. 


SHOWROOMS: 


CHICAGO: Hispanic Designe. 6125 North Cicero. Chicago. Illinois 
60646/312-725-2585 

CLEVELAND: The Thomas Brick Co., 27750 Chaarin Blvd., 
Cleveland. Ohio 44122 /216-831-9116 

HOUSTON: Town & Country Tiles, 24 Town & Country Village. 
Houston. Texas 77024/713-467-6937 

KANSAS CITY: International Materials of Design, 4585 Indian 
Creek Parkway. Overland Park. Kansas 66204/913-383-3383 

MINNEAPOLIS: Kate-Lo Minnesota, 6750 West Broadway, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55428/612-535-5355 


ST. LOUIS: Ceramic Tile Services. Inc.. 1610 Hampton. St. Louis. 
Missouri 63139/314-647-5132 

SAN ANTONIO: Materials Marketing Corporation. 123 West 
Rhapsody. San Antonio. Texas 78216/512-341-2249 

SANTA ANA: Ceramic Design. 1436 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, 
California 92705, 714-835-1436 

SANTA FE: Hacienda Products. P. O. Box 2483, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501 /505-988-3512 

SAN FRANCISCO: Tilecraft. Ltd.. 700 Second St.. San Francisco, 
California 94107 /415-781-5471 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

ATLANTA: Hillis-Morton Co.. 5233 Peachtree Rd. NE, Atlanta. 
Georgia 30341 /404-457-4473 

DALLAS: Tena Firma Tile, 2906 N. Fitzhugh. Dallas. Texas 75204 
214-827-0552 

DETROIT: Virginia Tile Company. 2333 John B.. Warren, Michigan 
48090. 313-756-4770 

MEMPHIS: H. L. Cook Distributing Co.. 4072 Senator, Memphis. 
Tennessee 38111/901-363-5880 

MIAMI: Forms and Surfaces. 130 N_E. 40th. Miami. Florida 33137 
305-576-1880 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Monarch Sales Co.. Inc.. N.E. 29th Street. 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73105/405-525-0547 

PHILADELPHIA: Mohawk Tile & Marble Distributors, 555 Abbott 
Dr.. Broomall. Pennsylvania 19008 /215-544-3810 

PHOENIX: Facinas of America. Inc.. 1813 E. Indian School Rd.. 
Phoenix. Arizona 85001 /602-264-1525 

PITTSBURGH: Architectural Clay Products, Inc.. 216 South 
Highland Avenue. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15206 
112-363-6110 

RALEIGH: Cherokee Brick Co., 4027 Beryl Rd.. Raleigh, North 

1rolina 27606/919-828-0541 

WASHINGTON: Macon, Inc., 12201 Nebel St., Rockville, Maryland 

20852/301-881-2616 
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We're the Mercedes Benz” 
of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers in all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 

And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 
exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 

If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 
want to get unmatched service on the one you already own, give us a try. Soon. 

We're the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people in our 
neighborhood wouldn't settle for less. And neither should you. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard 
(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 


Wiltua (2.13) 659-2980 
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PEEKS 


The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticism. 
Address: 

ADDENDA Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


Perhaps writing to Addenda after your article giving publicity to 
Harris et Cie. shows is kin to “biting the hand that feeds you,” 
but being both opinionated and verbose we could not ignore the 
opportunity to chide, however gently, the supercilious attitude of 
its author. 

As producers of antiques shows in the Southern California area, 
we, like Architectural Digest, must give the public what it desires. 
The antique-oriented buyer in England or the East is a different 
“breed of cat” than the one found in Los Angeles. Our shows are 
all geared to this market, vis a vis “in Rome,” etc. 

Two points with which we must take exception, and hence the 
real reason for this letter, is that there is not an echo (no matter 
how subtle) of Caveat Emptor at Harris et Cie. shows. Every single 
piece of merchandise sold is warranted and guaranteed by us, to 
be as represented when sold. This is done by us and the buyer 
need not caveat or even hesitate. 

Secondly, the Beverly Wilshire Antiques show is comparable in 
quality with any show in the world. 

Los Angeles has come of age and for people like Waldo Pedersen, 
et al., it would be a good idea to visit some of the local shows 
and see what is happening. 


Mrs. Paul Harris 
Los Angeles, California 


Thank you so much for sending us the tear sheets from “Archi- 
tectural Digest.’’ May I please point out two slight inaccuracies in 
your report. 

The Grosvenor House Antiques Fair is not sponsored by the jj 


e 
Carolina Wren Antique Dealers Association, which as I am sure you will know | 
_ is BADA (British Antique Dealers Association), who act as an official | 
With White Dogwood body for most antique dealers of any repute. The Grosvenor House 
Antiques Fair is sponsored by none other than Grosvenor House, as + 
the title suggests. It is true to say that the Committee of antiques % 


ae igre vim id alll sae bb dealers who exhibit at the Fair act on our behalf but it is certainly » 
the Carolina Wren can be seen north not correct to say that the Fair is sponsored by them. 


to Connecticut, west to Nebraska and aan rather ee = to where we new ete, Ce is j 
: 5 ; to be, as in my diary, and everyone else’s, it will be taking place © 
south to Florida and Mexico. ala ae) here at Grosvenor House from June 11-21, 1975. We did, regretfully, 


the ground or in hollow logs, she have to cancel this year’s Fair because of urgent work on the in- 


P rr ” stallation of fire sprinklers in the Great Room, where the Fair is © 
peeled ite a aod held. This work has now been completed, and I am delighted to 


In porcelain by Burgues, 9” x 10%”. say that the Fair will definitely be taking place in 1975. 
Limited to a signed edition of 350. . .$750. 


Peter Cunard 
Grosvenor House, London 


Your article on English country furniture in the September/October #j 
Sox it issue was puzzling, to say the least. You say that everyone should § 
ACE) G G rush out—to England, if they can—and buy it, that it’s really a bargain, 
: even if it has gone up 200 percent in the last few years. I certainly 
ee ROLNTET ES don’t understand the point the writer was trying to make, and | 
really don’t see thousands of people in Southern California falling 
PO oA el ae all over themselves to buy it. Would appreciate reading something 
eo ae ae a little less confusing. Many thanks. 


Pamela Wall 
La Jolla, California | 

















Ps 


Big ideas for small rooms 


Warm, colorful ideas. Design ideas that expand the limits room is large, small or in-between, Cannell & Chaffin interior 
| Of size and shape with a remarkably creative combination of designers have the ideas that will transform your room into a 
elements. From the glass and chrome table, to the oriental masterpiece. Or get ideas of your own from the unc 

fg, to the chinoiserie cabinet that’s been in the family for mising selection of fine furnishings, antiques and acce 
‘Years. It all fits together magnificently. Because whether a at any of the four Cannell & Chaffin stores. 
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A Michelin Just for Remance—“It’s those fifty violins at 
Monseigneur that I remember . . . ” Merle Oberon 


By Camilla Snyder 


It’s not the tenderness of the sole, the excellence of the strudel, 
the chef’s credentials, the superiority of the beef or even the 
warm greeting of the maitre d’hétel which gives great restau- 
rants the coveted MR (most romantic) rating, according to 
a poll taken by this writer. Some indefinable plus—ambience 
is the word used most often—causes people to especially 
cherish the memory of luncheons and dinners in restaurants 
around the world and call them romantic. 

Most of the favorite romantic restaurants are in France, 
which is as it should be. As a nation the French are romantic 
first, food-lovers second—but lovers always. Here is the list. 

Try to forget the fact that dinner for two in the Russian 
atmosphere of the Monseigneur, Paris, is likely to total three- 
hundred dollars; any man-about-the-world in pursuit of Merle 
Oberon had better program frequent dinners here into the 
romance. Miss Oberon says, “It’s those fifty violins at Mon- 
seigneur which I remember, playing as I dine. Then it’s the 
caviar blinis and the chicken Kiev.” Miss Oberon did not 
seem to remember the desserts at Monseigneur; by the look 
of her figure, she probably never indulges. 

Gloria Romanoff, widow of the great American restau- 
rateur Mike Romanoff, ran perhaps the country’s most ro- 
mantic restaurant of all time, with her husband, in Beverly 
Hills. But on vacation the Romanoffs combed Europe and 
Asia on a culinary search of their own. “The most romantic 
restaurant Mike found was La Bonne Auberge in Antibes,” the 
slender, chic Mrs. Romanoff recalls. ‘“We liked it best during 
the off-season months—fall and winter—and we would always 
sit at a fireside table. We first went to La Bonne Auberge 
in the fifties and returned frequently. Then, as now, it is 
run by a charming family. It’s a real country inn, and they 
do the most marvelous things with baskets of fruits and 
vegetables. There is always a handsome harvest table, and 
we particularly enjoyed the inn’s cassoulet which we usually 
had with one of the great Chateau Lafite wines.” 

Gregory and Veronique Peck love many restaurants in Los 
Angeles, but the most romantic restaurant in the world, as 
far as they are concerned, is near their home in Cap Ferrat, 
France. The Pecks frequently give intimate luncheons at La 
Colombe d'Or high in the hills above the Grand Corniche in 
a town called St. Paul de Vence. To reach La Colombe one 
drives through beautiful grounds to a cobblestone patio. A 
Picasso mural dominates the outside wall, and for luncheon 
one sits on battlements. The Colombe d’Or is a hotel and 
Yves Montand and Simone Signoret live there; they too find 
luncheon on the terrace in the courtyard romantic. 

Director Vincente Minnelli and composer Alan Jay Lerner 
both pick the Le Coq Hardi at Bougival, twenty minutes from 


Dae 
Pat 


aris, as the most romantic restaurant in the world. “It’s a 
| ol, ea ; ~ f ° 
lovely old French farmhouse where one eats in the garden 
tho torr ‘ WAS ] > Iain: “ 
errace,’ Minnelli explains. “Usually I order poulet 


nnelli 
finish with a créme caramel.” The tab for lunch 


can reach two hundred and fifty dollars, and Minnelli says 
when it is presented he looks at the flowers, the lady he 
is with and considers the money well spent. 

Actress Jean Stapleton and her husband consider the Graef- 
fenburg Inn, on route thirty between Pittsburgh and Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, fascinating because of its history. The 
inn was a major stop between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
but was burned during the Civil War. Now restored, it is 
filled with romantic history and serves delicious food as well. 
Miss Stapleton also loves La Potiniére in Los Angeles. “It’s 
romantic because many of my career ideas have been born 
there,” she says. 

Such care did Gene Kelly lavish on our request for the 
name of his favorite romantic restaurant that we suspect he’s 
working on a Michelin guide of his own. Mr. Kelly, who 
obviously dines and drinks as superbly as he dances, chose 
four of his special favorites. In England he feels The Bell at 
Hurley, on the Thames, twenty-five miles from London and 
the oldest inn in Europe, is most romantic. “The Bell has 
timbers from the 1100s,” he says in wonderment. “And its 
rooms and gardens are filled with romance and flowers. You 
can order a drink and enjoy it as you wander through the 
gardens. The food is superb. I generally choose filet of sole 
meuniére because they do it so light and so superbly. The 
chicken Kiev is the best I’ve ever tasted. And they have relaxed 
the rules about dress, so now sports clothes are acceptable—a 
real concession from the English.” 

In Switzerland, at Klosters, the entertainer recommends the 
Chesa Grischuna, explaining that it was renowned long be- 
fore Klosters became a fashionable resort. ‘Really, Chesa 
Grischuna has the best food, drink and most romantic 
ambience of any restaurant in the world,” he adds. 

Gene Kelly and his family lived near Chartres, France, for 
several years, and at that time he discovered an inn, La 
Providence at Jouy near Chartres. “The inn is run by a widow,” 
he says, “and the countryside around it is magnificent.” A 
small river runs through the property. The inn is always cool, 
flower-filled and softly lighted. Michelin gives La Providence 
at Jouy only one star and several knives and forks. Mr. Kelly 
thinks it deserves more. “It’s as romantic as you can get,” 
Kelly feels. “I recommend the cog au vin, with local wine.” 

William Friedkin who blessed or cursed us, depending on 


your point of view, with The Exorcist has catholic tastes where 


romantic restaurants are concerned. In downtown Los Angeles 
he opts for Cassell’s on Sixth Street where he finds the ham- 


burgers, the baked ham and the lemonade all send him into 1 
paroxysms of romance. In Manhattan Friedkin, and the lady » 


he’s dining with, enjoy the home cooking (“You need that 


home cooking feeling in Manhattan,” he explains) at Al and } 


Dick's on West 54th Street. In London Friedkin sticks pretty 
much to the Connaught Grill for romantic roast beef served 
with Yorkshire pudding. 

We leave you with a word of caution: eat away in romantic 
restaurants. The way to a man’s heart may indeed be through 
his stomach, and the way to a woman’s, also, probably, the 
same route. But romance flies out the window when excess 
poundage appears. Eat well, eat romantically, but not heartily. 
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First self-winding coin watch © 


So unique is the artisanship of this authentic United States $20 goldpiece watch, 
it measures time in generations not hours. Swiss made in 18k gold, it contains 
one of the world’s thinnest 35-jewel self-winding movements. Limited in avail- 
ability, museum quality, it’s a collector’s treasure $3,200. 
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Condominiums—A Brave New Way of Living for 
Californians 
By June Gader 


I don’t quite know how to tell you this. While you and 
I have been pursuing the classic California dream of private 
homes on spacious grounds, something very strange has hap- 
pened. California living has changed, dear house collectors, 
right under our noses. From San Francisco to San Diego, from 
the deserts to the mountains to the sea, private space is out. 
Condominiums are in. 

Yes, condominiums. And in this brave new world it is no 
longer merely retired couples and homesick Easterners who 
are rushing to the high-rises. Professional people, celebrities 


much more sense of community in condominium living than 
in most rental apartments or metropolitan residential areas. 
In short, you will be cossetted and protected on every score. 
But you will not be able to putter in the garden. 

The disadvantages are these: if your board of directors or 
management group is either inexperienced or dishonest, you 
may find yourself with maintenance or financial problems; 
if you don’t like your neighbors you’re stuck with them, which 
can be more of a problem when they are so close; maintenance 
fees can, and undoubtedly will, rise; and there certainly will 
be more rules to follow than in a private dwelling. 

The best advice to any potential condominium buyer is 
this: ask questions. Ask the people who will be your neighbors 
if they are satisfied with the way the association is run, if 
maintenance is handled quickly and well and if the other 





. all the tax shelters of the private-home owner with 
virtually none of the work. 





and even young families are making condominiums the hottest 
thing since California living was invented. It’s difficult to 
believe, but over seventy percent of new housing in South- 
ern California today is for condominium-type ownership. 

I asked a number of experts why. Their unanimous answer 
was: economy and security. I am told that to buy a well-located 
lot and build a house is no longer economically feasible; that 
sharing maintenance costs with other “homeowners,” as they 
rather oddly call themselves, brings major savings; that as 
a hedge against inflation you can’t beat a good condominium 
investment; and that condominium living provides security 
features that a private homeowner can rarely afford. So let 
us consider what condominiums are all about. Perhaps every 
good house collector should have one. 

The procedure works like this: a development company 
builds or converts the project and sells each unit; it then 
turns the title over to the homeowners association, which is 
comprised of all tenants. The tenants then elect a board of 
directors who either manage the property or hire a manager. 
In addition to the initial cost of his property, each owner 
also pays a monthly fee to cover maintenance costs. This 
fee may include an assessment for reserve funds, used to 
handle once-every-few-years expenses such as resurfacing 
driveways; otherwise costs are assessed when they occur. 

The advantages are many. You have all the tax shelters 
of the private-home owner with virtually none of the work 
or responsibilities. You share all costs, meaning that collec- 
tively you can easily afford such luxuries as tennis courts 
and twenty-four-hour guards. If your association does assess 
for reserve funds, these may be invested to your advantage. 
If you choose a building in a 
expect to rent your apartment 
you buy in a good building you 
even within a short period of time 


resort area you probably can 
when you go on vacation. If 
. expect to sell at a profit, 

.nd of course there is 
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neighbors are satisfactory. Don’t put your faith in brochures 
or sales representatives. The person who already has invested 
his money is a much more reliable guide. 

As for financing, most luxury condominiums have an ar- 
rangement with a financial institution for buyers who choose 
not to use their own banks. Surprisingly, at nearly every 
building I researched, some buyers were paying cash, consid- 
ering their outright purchases as a hedge against inflation. 

Now if you are intrigued by all this, I have some marvelous 
suggestions for you. Connoisseur quality, of course. In San 
Francisco if you want to reach the top in every sense, you 
must live at The Summit, 999 Green Street. It towers thirty-two 
stories above its prestigious Russian Hill corner, offering at 
once a status location and breathtaking views of the city. The 
design is unique, with floors which become larger toward 
the top to permit spacious apartments on the sought-after 
upper floors. And, with lower levels devoted to an open-air 
plaza and parking, every living floor has marvelous views. 
Your neighbors here will be mostly professional people in 
their middle years who are happily buying up multiple units 
and spending up to $200,000 on redecorating and remodeling. 
If The Summit sounds like your cup of tea, you’d best move 
quickly; it was converted to condominiums only last February, 
and already eighty of the one-hundred-and-ten units have 
sold, most to the original tenants, who must know what they’re 
doing. Prices range from $45,000 ($63 per month maintenance) 
to $195,000 ($242 per month maintenance), but the average 
price is $125,000. A unique feature is a generator which keeps 
electricity and water running if there is a power failure. Al 
Wilsey, Jr. at Gerson Bakar and Associates, the developing 
company, can give you firsthand information; his father has — 
lived in The Summit’s penthouse for years. 

If your idea of the great life is to live in an oceanfront 
meadow, rush to Montecito Shores. The most luxurious new 


Continued on page 13 | 
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1. An important pair of Royal 
Vienna urns featuring all-around 
hand-painted scenes from Wag- 
nerian operas, mounted with matte 
bronze figurals. 





2 


2. Sévres and ormolu glove table 
from the Louis Phillipe period. 
Signed, Piret. 








5. A Louis XV style medal chest 
lavishly mounted with hand chaised 
bronze ormolu. 


4. Resting on a Riesener style palace 
commode are an important pair of 
4Y/, ft. high palace Sévres urns, 
decorated all-around with hand 
painted soft pastel scenes, signed 
Demonceaux. 


7. An ebony and Boulle tall 
clock, im the style of Louis 
XV, mlaid with tortotse shell 
and engraved brass. 

< 








> 
8. Sévres palace urn and ped- 
estal both decorated with hand 
painted soft pastel classical 
, Signed Maxant. 8 
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3. A pair of superbly hand-carved 
Blackamoors, fully polychromed. 





6. One of a pair of life size Greco- 
Roman bronzes. 


9. Sévres palace urn and ped- 
estal executed in cobalt por- 
celain with hand-painted 
vignettes depicting classical gar- 
den scenes. 

= > 
10. A Louis XVI tall clock in 
Mahogany and Kingwood with 
a chaised and enameled face. 
The main case represents an 
inverted obelisk supported by 
paw feet on a classical low 
plateau, mounted completely 
with chaised ormolu. 


5 — (413) 739-6279 


PHOTOS by ASSOCIATED PHOTOGRAPHY; SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Continued from page 10 

condominium in Santa Barbara’s most elegant suburb is built 
on the original Hammond estate (twelve luscious acres adja- 
cent to the Santa Barbara Biltmore), with commanding views 
_ of ocean or mountains and a rare amount of parkland: seventy 
percent of the property is devoted to open space, and sev- 
enty-five specimen trees add unique beauty. Welton Becket’s 
congregate arrangement provides an innovative look: each of 
eleven clusters of three low-rise buildings enclose a Spanish- 
style patio. The ninety-nine two- and three-bedroom apart- 
ments offer personalized elegance, since owners are given an 
allowance for making their own carpet and drapery choices. 
There are numerous small luxuries such as trash compactors; 
and besides the usual pool and tennis court there are men’s 
and women’s saunas, a therapy pool, showers and changing 
rooms. Twenty-four-hour guard service, of course. Your 





















neighbors here will be mostly well-to-do, middle-aged and 
Santa-Barbara-traditional, but some young families have pur- 
chased “homes” as has one Texan. Prices range from $70,000 
to $155,000. Harvey Rawn, at Topodynamics Inc. in Los An- 
geles, can provide pertinent information. 

In Los Angeles, Century Towers offers quite a different sort 
of status symbol—movie stars. Phil Silvers, George Raft and 
Jane Wyman own apartments; David Janssen lives in one of 
the two luxurious penthouses; and one tenant was more 
thrilled by watching the shooting of Hello Dolly, at the nearby 
Twentieth lot, from his living room window than he is with 
his unobstructed ocean view. There are twenty-eight stories, 
six units per floor; and surprisingly, in this heart-of-the-city 
location, there are tennis courts, a swimming pool and men’s 
and women’s exercise rooms. Following my own advice to 
“ask the neighbors,” I spoke to owners here. Although some 
of them hesitated to give up the flexibility of apartment living 
when the Towers converted to condominiums a year ago, 
all eventually decided they liked the place too much to move, 
and all are unanimously happy with their decision to buy. 
They find the security and service excellent. “Any small thing 
that goes wrong is fixed in minutes,” one man said, adding 
that the construction of the building is so good you simply 
never hear your neighbors. He is paying $95,000 for his 
spacious two-bedroom apartment, with a $750-per-month 
payment covering mortgage, taxes and maintenance. This is 
just slightly more than he was paying for rent, and of course 
his tax advantages are great. 

If you love the San Diego area and resort living, you’d 
be mad not to choose Coronado Shores. Built on a half mile 
of glorious beachfront and bay-front right next to the grand 
old Hotel del Coronado, this development has virtually every- 
thing to offer for family living. Each fifteen-story tower (five 
completed, five more to be built) is angled off from its adjacent 


























. .. gourmet restaurant, guest cottages, racquet club... 


tower at forty-five degrees, for an array of vistas. The corner 
apartments with double views are the best-sellers here, even 
though their original prices of $70,000 to $80,000 have risen 
to $100,000 in the newest building. Each building has its own 
homeowners’ association, and there is a single landscape and 
recreation committee responsible for all common areas. With 
a block-wide beach, six tennis courts, three swimming pools, 
two clubhouses, two supervised centers for children and a 
private club with a liquor license all in your own back yard, 
think of the money you can save on trips to Acapulco. Com- 
munity spirit is encouraged by a full-time social director who 
organizes bridge parties, boat trips and “‘parties of the month,” 
although no one is coerced to join in these activities. Prices 
are $45,000 to $95,000 in the completed buildings (with main- 
tenance running $95 to $110 per month), but the sixth building 





and remarkable privacy and security. 





will move into the $100,000 price bracket ($145 per month 
maintenance). Security is remarkable, with roving guards, 
three manned gates and twenty-four-hour doormen. Al Ard- 
more, of the J. H. Snyder Company in West Los Angeles, 
will happily answer all questions. 

For a heavenly desert environment, a prestigious location 
and the best of two worlds—private-home living plus con- 
dominium-type ownership—it’s difficult to match The Springs 
in Rancho Mirage, located between Palm Springs and Palm 
Desert. This will have everything: spacious and luxurious 
two-, three- or four-bedroom homes (private baths for each 
bedroom), designed in early California-rancho style; a $1.2 
million private country club (membership is not automatic) 
with gourmet restaurant, bar-lounge, guest cottages, racquet 
club; a championship 72-par golf course with ten beautiful 
lakes designed by Desmond Muirhead; and remarkable pri- 
vacy and security. For instance, the first group of over one- 
hundred homes will face the golf course, and the distance 
between houses will be the length of a football field. Six 
swimming pools, tennis courts and therapy pools will serve 
this first part of the development. Owners may custom-choose 
carpets and draperies (an allowance is given for these), and 
select from a variety of tiles and fixtures at a design center. 
And, along with roving guards and manned entry gates, there 
is a remarkable security feature: concealed wiring in each 
home is connected to a computer, reporting either fire or 
intrusion instantly. The projection is that this will be a second 
home for sixty-five percent of the owners, who are expected 
to be affluent professionals nearing retirement age. Although 
no houses are completed as yet, many already are reserved. 
The prices seem reasonable for such privacy and luxury: 
$89,000 to $110,000, with maintenance expected to be $75 
to $100 per month. Sandy Wellman, at Design Com- 
munications in Los Angeles, can furnish information. 
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A Visual Feast—Art Is the Medium, the Message Is Food 
By David Steadman 


What is something we see several times a day, often spend 
hours producing, and yet seldom associate with art? It is food, 
the nourishment for our bodies which can—and should be— 
visual enrichment as well. If we want to experience the height- 
ened perception of reality, which is the basis of art, why don’t 
we all more consciously feast our eyes on food? 

Some possible answers to that question can be seen in The 
Fine Art of Food exhibition in Claremont. It was decided that 
exciting—even occasionally strange—juxtapositions of similar 
subjects in various media and historical styles could best jolt 
and amuse the viewer into a new visual awareness. 

Simple shapes have a piercing clarity in Georgia O’Keefe’s 
painting of one ravishing red apple on a white plate, perceived 


by her—and therefore, by us—from an unusual, oblique view- 


point. Nearby is a three-foot sculptured apple by the young 
New York sculptor, Donn Moulton. Maurice de Vlaminck’s 
Fauve still life describes lemons in terms of color, the pungent 
yellow intensified by a blazing red background; next to it 
is Ellsworth Kelly’s recent lemon-branch lithograph. Apples 
and lemons may never look the same again. 

For pure love of abundance and the earth’s fertility, there 
is a cascading garland of vegetables painted by Jan Brueghel 
as a surround to a small scene by Rubens and his workshop, 
and then, a contemporary row of vegetables, a suite of eight 
contemporary lithographs by Jim Dine. It’s as if Dine has 
picked the brightest, lushest details of the Flemish seven- 
teenth-century Brueghel garden. 

A second group of artworks in which grapes are the theme 
shows Idelle Weber’s sharply defined larger-than-life grapes, 
heightened by their prosaic wooden packing crates. Against 
this sharp focus is the diminutively elegant painting by the 
seventeenth-century Dutchman Jan van Kessel. And there are 
sculptured bunches of real jade grapes, too. 

Breads and starches form another main group, which in- 
cludes a crystalline rendering of bread and wine by the Dutch 
seventeenth-century painter Pieter Claesz. and a lyrical vision 
in warm browns and grays of German pastries by the contem- 
porary American artist Alvin Ross. Two whimsical works 
represent pies: Wayne Thiebaud’s ‘Boston Cream Pies,” and 
a ceramic sculpture by Richard Shaw which incorporates a 
piece of lemon pie. Claes Oldenburg’s lithograph ‘Baked 
Potato” is exhibited with his sculpture of the same subject 
and to throw some fresh light on the group, there is a heaping 
still life of real breads. 

The scale of “food” in the exhibition ranges from a two-inch 
watercolor of an egg to an eight-foot painting of candies by 
the young New York Super-Realist Kay Kurt. The variety 
of foods, sizes, styles and periods makes a fine-art banquet: 
we can feast visually. 0 








The Fine Art of Food exhibition will be at Scripps College’s Lang 
Art Gallery in Claremont, November Sth through December 3rd. 
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High Notes on Recordings—Finding the Rare above the Roar 
By Joe Roberts 


We are surrounded by an avalanche of recorded sound, a 
wall of noise that overwhelms the senses. And the noise is 
often so loud, we don’t even realize we're going deaf. 

It is both a wondrous and a disastrous event. The wonder 
is that, for the first time in history, we twentieth-century 
humans have at our fingertips the bulk of our musical heritage: 
there are more than forty-five thousand stereophonic long- 
playing albums alone to choose from; add to that the thou- 
sands of older, monaural recordings and all of those eight- 
track-cartridge, cassette and reel-to-reel tapes, and the picture 
becomes clear. The disaster is that most of the records and 
tapes making the roar are useless and empty, ultimately de- 
structive because they obscure everything of value. 

Scattered among the debris, however, there is some gold 
to grab up and hold close. In that stack over there: the second 
movement of Schubert's Death and the Maiden Quartet, lovingly 
played by the Fine Arts Quartet (Concert-Disc 212); the 
overwhelming last forty-five minutes of Wagner’s Gotterdam- 
merung, bringing the momentous Ring cycle to a climax in 
full sonic glory (Georg Solti’s monumental recording on Am- 
pex-London Open Reel Tape 90098 or Tape Cassette 31098); 
Sviatoslav Richter turning Beethoven’s Appassionata into a 
demonic experience (RCA Victrola VICS 1427); Pablo Casals 
entering the deepest part of man’s soul as he plays Bach's 
Fifth Suite for solo cello (Angel 3786); the glorious instrumen- 
tal minuet that closes the first act of Mozart’s epic Don Giovanni 
—played beautifully ina brand-new sparkling Philips recording 
expertly conducted by Colin Davis (6707022). 

Over here some more, a little less awe-inspiring, but golden 
just the same: the Modern Jazz Quartet’s tender Fontessa Suite 
(Atlantic 1231); the younger Billie Holiday’s sassy singing of 
“Miss Brown to You” (Columbia CL 637) and the older Billie 
Holiday’s wounded cry for “Porgy” (Decca DXS 7161E). 

And, for me, the greatest music—the music of human 
speech: Paul Scofield’s Lear challenging his daughter’s fidelity 
to him (Caedmon 233); Lee J. Cobb wondering what went 
wrong, in Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman (Caedmon 310); 
Siobhan McKenna reading Molly Bloom’s poignant soliloquy 
from James Joyce’s Ulysses (Caedmon 1063). 

This is the time of year for golden treasures, not gold- 
colored iron or copper pretenders. So let the buyer be- 
ware—there are far more streaks of pyrite around than any- 
thing else. In looking over the cluttered world of records, 
in trying to hear over the din, a few additional special albums 
catch the ear and hold the heart. The Art of Joseph Szigeti 
(Columbia M6X 31513), Robert Casadesus—Tribute to a Great 
Artist (Columbia M3-32135), Pablo Casals—Homage (Columbia 
M5-32768) and Casals—the Musician (Columbia M5-30069), 
document a past musical heritage that, with the deaths of 
these great artists, may never reappear again. Each collection 
eautiful recordings and is handsomely 

| to find but well worth the hunt. 
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Few composers have been as well served during their life- 
times as Igor Stravinsky, whose cycle on Columbia records 
is unprecedented. A good place to begin is the beautifully 
packaged Nine Masterpieces Conducted by the Composer (Columbia 
D5S-775)—a most worthy gift. 

Few composers have been as well served after their 
lifetimes as Hector Berlioz. The Philips European Import 
recordings of the works of Berlioz, conducted by Colin Davis, 
give the composer his finest interpreter in the best sound 
yet available: La Damnation de Faust, the newest of the group 
(Philips 6703042); the two epic operas Benvenuto Cellini 
(6707019) and Les Troyens (6709002); the familiar Symphonie 
Fantastique in its best recording to date (835188); the under- 
rated Romeo et Juliette (839716-17); the major religious works, 
Requiem (670019) and Te Deum (839790); overtures (835367) 
and songs (650009). Think of it: much of the music heard 
by Berlioz only in his imagination is now available to us in 
these superlative performances. The purest gold. 

Some of the best albums available are either not easily 
found in the record stores or are available by mail only. 
Qualiton Records Ltd. (65-37 Austin St., Rego Park, N.Y. 
11374) offers some of the best Haydn and Beethoven chamber 
music on records. But even more impressive is the complete 
Bartok edition, which someday will include every composition 
by Béla Bartok. The project is already nearly complete, the 
performances authoritative, the sound excellent. And if you 
are looking for the most unusual gift on a record, you can 
find it here: Bizet’s Carmen highlights, sung in Hungarian 
(Qualiton SLPX 1269.) 

A subscription to the Musical Heritage Society (1991 
Broadway New York, N.Y. 10023) offers over fourteen 
hundred special recordings produced in Europe and unavail- 
able in this country. More than a hundred of the MHS record- 
ings have won the coveted Grand Prix du Disque and more 
than half are of music never before recorded. The perfor- 
mances are always first-rate and the record surfaces better 
than those of most commercial recordings. Note well: with 
the exception of Philips European Imports and Deutsche 


Grammophon Gesellschaft, most foreign and domestic playing _ 


surfaces are just plain awful. 

The crescendo of recorded sound so much with us through- 
out the year will reach its height as 1974 tumbles to an end. 
Most of the recordings mentioned here, treasures all, will 


be ignored during the holiday buying panic as customers + 
swarm through shops, buying albums mostly for their garish + 


covers and name value. The producers of these albums will 
tell you that the public is stone-deaf anyhow, that the clas- 
sical-record business is dying, that there hasn’t been a market 
for jazz in years and that anything that doesn’t either scream 
out or appeal to the child buyer won't sell at all. 

It’s probably true. But what they fail to understand is that 


the recorded treasures hidden among the refuse, silently wait- — 


ing to be found, perform a mighty service for us all: they 


not only fill the heart and mind once more with substance, — 
they make it possible for us to hear again. And that, in this — 


age of the loud and the obnoxious, is as welcome a gift as 
anyone could wish for. 0 
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Taking Stock: What Counts? 
By Eliot Janeway 


The stock market collapse is bringing one consolation. It has 
resolved the argument about what does and doesn’t matter 
in determining the direction of the stock market. 

Earnings are widely believed to hold the magnet to stock 
prices. But the present collapse is demonstrating the absence 
of any magnetic tug for stock buyers on the last line of the 
corporate-earnings statement. 

Bargain-pricing is the obvious incentive for stock buyers. 
When stocks that had been priced to sell at thirty times 
earnings began to beg at only fifteen times earnings, they 


stocks is just about as impressive as a parade of horses trotting 
up to the paddock before the starter’s gun sends them off 
and running. All race horses look like high-stepping winners 
before they hit the home stretch. Likewise, all price-earning 
ratios look like good bets until money pressures take over 
as the dominant force determining money-using decisions. 
Once they do, the earnings test falls apart. It is splintered 
by the pressure of higher interest rates that signal the start 
of an inflationary crisis. Runaway inflation invariably ends 
with the deflation of earning power. Wall Street is generally 
wise enough to spot the danger signals in time to put selling 
pressures on stocks as fast as money pressures hit the market. 
But wisdom is at best an “iffy” commodity in Wall Street. 
Every bear market is different. The difference between the 
big ones and the little ones is readily measurable, not merely 


But wisdom is at best an “iffy” commodity in Wall Street. Every bear market is different. 


seemed self-evidently cheap. When those same stocks went 
begging again at under ten times earnings, they seemed 
cheaper still—but not self-evidently so. At scarcely over five 
times earnings, the question raised by these stocks is no longer 
how cheap they are. It is how solid their earnings may be, 
and how flimsy their capital structures may prove. 

The market-worthiness of the earnings standard for pricing 


by how far stock prices drop, but by how long they stay 
down. Again and again, downward corrections inside a bull 
market have been bad-mouthed as a full-fledged bear market. 
Each time this has happened in recent years, everyone playing 

the panic as a phony has done well—each time until now! 
This panic is the real thing. It is the first one born of the 
recessions that has dogged the postwar boom, and it has upset 
Continued on page 18 
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FEATURING: 





a splendid Louis XV style Boulle long case clock 
circa 1830. Its graceful shape and its intricate brass 
and tortoise shell inlay are truly reminiscent of the 
AGE OF ELEGANCE. Shown along with the clock 
are a pair of 18th century oriental oil burning lamps 
and two Kingwood stack chests. 
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Continued from page 17 

the oldest rule in the book—that of the business cycle. The 
way the business cycle rule works couldn’t be simpler, at 
least, when a crisis does not suspend the normal rules. 

Higher interest rates are the measure of money pressures. 
Anytime they go up into two-digit territory, breath-holding 
is the order of the day among securities marketmakers. The 
conventional idea is that a spell of high interest rates will 
pinch money demands; that high interest rates will drop; and 
that stock prices will zoom during the transition. 

The present crisis has produced an entirely different se- 
quence. Higher interest rates have turned out to be self-perpet- 
uating, instead of self-correcting. As evidence that an inter- 
est-rate spiral has superseded theories of an interest-rate cycle, 
stock prices primed to recover from the first flush of the 
rate squeeze have collapsed in response to the second. 

If self-education is progress, Wall Street is making strides. 
It has now learned that anytime interest rates widely fluctuate, 
stocks are sitting ducks. It has also learned to gauge jumps 
in interest rates by a more sophisticated standard than the 
raw money-market numbers suggest. A self-correcting swing 
in interest rates—up for a bit, then down for a longer while— 
will invariably send stock prices shooting up again. But a 
self-perpetuating surge in interest rates will continue to break 
stock prices after the market has been put through the wringer. 

It just has. Tracing the course of Wall Street’s collapse 
tunes the investor’s attention into the vibrations emanating 
from the money markets. The stock market’s dependence on 
the money markets is now unarguably established. There’s 
no way stock prices can do anything but go down still further 
as long as interest rates continue upward. 

Wall Street has come a long way since the days when it 
clicked to the simple arithmetic that accepted down as cheap 
and lower as a trustworthy route to higher. Realism is on 
the rise as the market is being set up for its next fall. One-day 
rallies of twenty points plus on the Dow, which subsequently 
collapsed into a string of days of even sharper declines, are 
obviously suspect. No new buying impetus from within the 
market has a ghost of a chance of building a bottom under 
it, let alone giving it a sustainable upward push. 

No one in the securities business is making any serious 
money plying the broker’s trade. The stakes are a quick rash 
of bankruptcies or a short reprieve. But the market itself is 
making sense by being serious about its plight. Wall Street 
has finally awakened to the fact that all of us are caught 


up in a race against time and that it doesn’t have the cure ° 


for itself. It knows that only the government does, and not 
because the answer it is waiting for is paternalistic. 

Quite the contrary. Only cutbacks in government borrow- 
ings can bring the rollbacks in interest rates marking the end 
of this stock market collapse. The trouble is that the market 
is running out of the little money it still has even faster than 
the government is running out of time. O 


Subscribers interested in receiving Mr. Janeway’s guidelines to particular 
problems are invited to address their queries to him care of ADDENDA 
Investing, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90036. 
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IT ONLY TAKES 362.50 
TO FILL YOUR GROCERY SACK 
WITH FAUCHON, THE MOST 
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During the holidays fill up the family food basket with the culinary glory of France. These are the same 
edible superlatives sold in the Fauchon Shop in the Place de la Madeleine at the heart of Paris. Here’s our 
suggested shopping list, itemized for your convenience. Of course we'll custom fill your order with any 
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Large crock of mixed herbs for cooking, 11-0z. 15.00 Preserved apricots, 10¥2-0z. box 12.00 
Bottle of green pepper vinegar, 12 3/4-oz. 4.00 Crate of 4 mustards: lemon, tradition, horseradish, 

Goose liver in tin: 28 3/4-0z. block 130.00 fresh tarragon, contents each 7 3/8-oz. 15.00 
Bottle of white vinegar with garlic seasoning, 26 3/4-o0z. 4.00 Small crock of mixed cooking herbs, 1-oz. 3.00 


Acid drop candies in clear apothecary jar, 1 |b. 8 2/5-oz. 7.00 Six dozen snails in tin 15.00 
Crock of red cooking vinegar, 38.4-oz. 22.50 Jar of 3 French vegetables (peas, carrots, potatoes) 14-o0z. he 


Bottle of white asparagus, 30-oz. 12.00 Crock of mustard 4 |'ancienne, 16-02. 

Bottle of olives a la Nicoise with cork top, 17-oz. 8.00 Box of mixed glazed fruits, 1 Ib. 1%-oz. 8.00 

Crate of 6 jams: red currant, green gage, raspberry, Crate of 4 honeys: lime blossom, mountain, heather, 

tangerine, black cherry, apricot, contents each 4%2-0z. 17.50 gatinais, each weigh 13-02. 30:00 

Tin of Fauchon coffee, 8 3/4-o0z. 6.50 Fauchon shopping bag, black and white vinyl (Plus tax). 20.00 
362.50 


Tin of Perigord Truffles, extra brushed, 1 3/4-oz. 29.00 


ORDERS WILL BE FILLED FROM THE FAUCHON SHOP AT !. MAGNIN, UNION SQUARE CO, CALIFORNIA THE MOST ELITE LITTLE SUPER MARKET ANYWHERE 
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French Country Furniture—Vive la Différence 


By Russel! Benjamin 


When the term French provincial or country is used, we 
immediately conjure up visions of curved legs, humps on 
sofa backs and little carved flowers, all in white-and-gold 
or glowing walnut or fruitwood finishes. In actuality the 
reference is to a series of styles dating from before the French 
Revolution of 1789, when France was divided into provinces 
(not departments as they were later called). Hence, French 
provincial furniture was simply that produced in French 
country provinces before the nineteenth century. 

Country furniture had the same guild control as the Paris 
manufacturers: it was to be “sound and salable wood, carefully 
grooved and joined and soberly ornamented.” The use of 
sober ornamentation, as in styles of carving, metal hinges 
and escutcheons, keys and nail-studded decorations varied 
from province to province. The warmer southern areas tended 
toward flowers, birds, shells and naturalistic motifs, while 
colder areas used harder, more geometric designs of spindles, 
stylized naturalistic effects and simple rosettes. The northern, 
more austere designs contrasted with the softer designs of 
the south in a manner similar to cabinetry in America, as, 
for example, functional Shaker furniture compared to 
Charleston designs. 

When looking at or for French country furniture or objects, 
you might play this game of recognition with yourself. The 
rules are as follows. First, recognize the period—Louis XIII, 
Louis XIV, Régence, Louis XV, Louis XVI, directoire or Empire. 
Second, recognize the wood—is it oak, walnut, cherry, pear, 
limewood or chestnut? Then, place the area the piece comes 
from, according to designs used in ornamentation. Bonus— 
when you become quite facile in recognizing and placing a 
piece, you take five steps backwards if you err simply because 
a piece doesn’t fit the standard rules. Note: be flexible and 
inquisitive; there’s always a fluke. 

With these rules of the game in mind, you might visit some 
of the following shops which usually have a large stock of 
French country furniture, to test your skills: Arbes, and Mer- 
ryvale, in San Francisco; John Nelson in Los Angeles; Waldo 
Pedersen Antiques in Santa Monica; Bernique in Newport Beach; 
and Swallow Antiques in San Juan Capistrano. 

The furniture found in an early eighteenth-century French 
country house included beds, armoires, stools, benches, per- 
haps a chair, tables made up of trestles with planks laid across 
them and a chest. The armoire, a large, standing closetlike 
storage piece was used to hold the family possessions: clothes, 
pewter, dishes, linens and sometimes even foods. It had two 
full-sized, hinged doors which were carved with moldings 
or groovings to enliven the doors and sides and often had 
more carved decoration at the top, in the corners and in the 
center of the doors. The top, often called the bonnet because 
of its sometimes-elaborate carving and shape, could also be 
a simple molding; or it could be surmounted by nests of 

of flowers like a woman’s fancy hat. Speaking 





of hats, there was a small-scaled armoire called a bonnetiére 
which had a single door and was fitted inside with shelves ; 
to hold the lady’s starched headdresses. i 

The buffet, a large cabinet with doors and drawers, be- — 
came the dish or cooking-utensil armoire. Sometimes a buffet | 
had a second smaller piece, with carving on the doors and | 
posts, that sat on top of the bottom chest. This was called 
a buffet de deux corps. Another version of the buffet was an 
open series of shelves which sat on a base; it could be a 
part of the base unit, or a separate piece entirely. The shelves 
held plates, bowls, cooking pots and all manner of utensils. 

The commode, a chest of two or three drawers, could be © 
as large as the armoire or the buffet, but often was designed 
with more exterior contours—bombé, serpentine or kettle- 
form. It stood on legs according to the style of the period, 
and carving was similar to that of the larger pieces: a breaking | 
up of the surfaces by carved designs in marquetry, parquetry, 
paint or all three. Wood used for commodes might be oak — 
or, since not as much was needed as for the larger pieces, 
the most precious of the local fruitwoods might be used. Tops 
were often of marble or local stone. 

The real romance, artistry, skill, imagination—genius, if you | 
will—of a nation is seen in the French development of the 
chair and its variations. The early chair had four straight legs, 
a flat seat and back, and sometimes arms. The French took | 
these elements and in one-hundred fifty years made incredibly 
extensive variations. The seat was placed at a comfortable 
height, on legs that were graceful yet sturdy in their support 
of the body. The back was flat or slightly curved, sometimes 
of slats, to embrace and hold the body with carving sober 
or fantastic. There were chairs for dining; for writing; for 
gaming, with pads on the backs to rest upon while watching 
the players. There were chairs that reclined and even some } 
that vibrated, I have been told. And, as styles of dress changed, 
the chair evolved to accommodate the new fashions. The 
French chair was to be looked at but more important, it was 
designed to be “sat in.” 

New forms of tables also evolved to suit the mode of living § 
at the time. There were game tables, candle tables, tables 4 
to hold a cup of chocolate, tables to hold sewing implements, 
large tables for dining, and small tables with metal-lined holes + 
in the top where wine was placed to cool. 

In looking at and using this furniture today, we see in it | 
a simplicity of charm and of function. But the functions have 
changed. The armoire now holds our tape deck, stereo, bar, 
television, having changed from storer of possessions to storer 
of entertainment. The rafraichissoir can hold plants as well 
as a bottle of grand cru, while the buffet shows our collections 
of both past and present chinas or pottery, or new magazines. | 
The lit clos, or wall-bed, now has electric blankets and a water | 
mattress, not the down comforter and warmed bricks. 

The idea of recapturing or reusing the past with its colors, | 
warmths and traditions appeals to our sense of romance and | 
appreciation of simple things. The hameau of Marie Antoinette } 
is always alive in our imagination, but now our garden vegeta- 
bles are picked from the market, and our large country baskets | 
are filled with bouquets delivered by the local florist. 0 
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“ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
~AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
-RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
ian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
misideration. Your inquiries are invited. 
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Antiquing in the Grand Manner 
By John Lincoln 


If you were of the generation of the real Christian Dior and 
your Dior creations have now worn out, perhaps you crave 
a memento of his legendary era in Paris couture. Bernique, 
in Newport Beach, can’t offer you a Dior gown but does have 
a pair of Directoire cisterns from his own elegant bathroom. 
These cisterns have long, well-proportioned bases holding 
a typical Directoire-shape urn with a lid, surmounted by a 
knob. Made of copper with brass bases, they were used by 
Dior in opposite niches in a mirrored bath, one above the 
tub, one above the silver-lined, marble basin: visions of bath- 
ing models and cherubic couturiers. The cisterns, large and 
beautifully proportioned, could be used decoratively or to 
hold a lot of water or “Miss Dior’ perfume. The price is 
$2,500 the pair, and Mrs. Bernique mentioned that the marble 
tub and marble-and-silver basin from the same bath were 
available in a Paris shop—you, too, could dream a lovely Dior 
dream while bathing. 

With the overwhelming amount of entertaining at this time 
of year—small suppers, the medium thé dansant, large dinners— 
Walter Laemmle Antiques, in Los Angeles, has an article which 
would ease the entertaining situation, giving style to an after- 
dinner coffee tray and nimble fingers to the maid who does 
the polishing. It is a coffee pot of a typically continental, 
eighteenth-century bulbous shape, in marvelous black pottery 
glazed with iridescence inside and out. Atop the lid is a small, 
classical-style silver urn surmounted by a knob. The end of 
the spout is silver, ornamented with an incised diamond- 
shaped pattern. The silver on the tip of the spout is helpful, 
for often pottery tea and coffee pots drip when pouring. The 
handle also has silver applied, but in a foliate or leaf-shape, 
ornamented with incising. Then, if this isn’t enough, there 
is a small wrought-silver chain from the front of the spout 
to the urn and from the urn to the handle—giving a San 
Francisco Bay Bridge effect to the whole thing. But there’s 
no reason to buy the bridge; buy the pot instead for $600. 

If you have a problem with hillside fires, or if you’ve always 
wanted a fire truck but have only a one-car garage—or you 
can’t get the sauce for the crepes to flame correctly—Virginia 
Frizelle, of San Francisco, has a token that could be used as 
a votive figure, an artistic antiquity, or just for great fun. 
It is a colorful Austrian wooden figure, 81” high, 21” deep 
and 26” wide, of Saint Florian. Saint Florian was the saint 
believed to protect one from fires. He is standing, holding 
a spear in one hand and in the other a bucket of water from 
which spews, in wooden-wetness, water onto a small burning 
church with wooden technicolor flames on the base of the 
piece. Saint Florian is swaggeringly garbed in a great cape 
over a cuirass of gilt and polychrome decoration. He sports 
a large mustache, a golden helmet atop his curled hair and 
a carved date of 1687. Saint Florian’s attire was obviously 
only for supervisory work—it would be awkward for ladder 
climbing. He is $3,250 without hoses or ladders. 


Continued on page 24 | 
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| The Splendid Beverly Wilshire 


| “Unquestionably one of the best hotels in the world.” 





and you deserve the best. 


Located in Beverly Hills, the heart of Los Angeles and 





surrounded by the area’s best shops, restaurants and theaters. 
Member of the Hh] Grand Luxe Hotels 


Los Angeles’ Preferred Hotel 
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9500 Wilshire Boulevard ¢ Beverly Hills, California 90212 
(213) 275-4282 
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Reservations: Toll Free 800-223-5550 @ 800-558-9898 
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Bruce Rodgers Antiques and Garden, in San Francisco, has a 
great variety of interesting things to see and purchase, and 
one of these is a two-drawer, simple transitional Louis XVI 
commode. The marquetry design on the center of the drawer 
fronts depicts a group of trees and a series of ruined romantic 
arches, a pattern that seems almost to have been taken from 
an earlier design on porcelain. The sides are decorated with 
shapes of urns and flower-and-leaf bouquets. The section 
between the front and side, as it nears the tall arched leg, 
is enlivened with a pattern of dark and light woods, giving 
the illusion of fluting. There are doré animal forms for the 
sabots and a small doré medallion in the center of the apron 
banded in a contrasting dark wood. The chest is 3242” wide, 
21” deep and 33” high. It bears a signature of J. V. E. Roussell 
under a rouge marble top and a price of $12,000. 








finely scaled-and-detailed wooden frame which is painted in 
cream with green edging. The cream-colored areas have small 
painted flowers and leaves scattered over them to enliven 
the surface. Each chair back is a shield shape, surmounted 
by a large painted acorn or plant shape with carved leaves 
that drape down. The arms have rolled ends and a rounded 
front to the seat (one chair retains its original cane seat). Like 
many Italian chairs the scattering of small painted flowers 
stops on the front, the backs just being nicely edged with 
color. Don’t worry, front to back they are delightful chairs 
with a delightful price. 

Reese Palley, of San Francisco, has, amid his selection of stylish 
and decorative items, a group of contemporary Chinese or- 
naments. These are of carved and turned ivory, and are based 
on archaic Chinese bronze. They have handles, rings, and 


The incredibly intricate stitches of white silk on black 


velvet... 


give the illusion of the Taj Mahal in 


moonlight. 


A chest of such fine quality needs to have equally fine 
ornaments placed on it. Gumps, of San Francisco, have in their 
jade room many pieces which tempt and delight. One piece 
of singular beauty is a white nephrite bowl of the Wan Li 
period (1573-1619). This bowl is of, one might say, the “classical 
Chinese Paul Revere” shape. It has a simple-rim foot and 
a bell-shaped body without ornamentation. The decoration 
is the pure simplicity of the design and the delicate, even 
shaping of the walls. The color is “mutton fat,” that luminous 
white, with perfect graining and even texture. Part of a set 
originally, the bowl is $25,000. 

Ferdinand Ponthier, of Los Angeles, shows an amazing range 
of interestingly small, in size but not in quality, merchandise. 
One item of Chinese porcelain is of particular interest—a 14” 
diameter charger (a large plate) decorated in the style called 
famille verte. Made in the reign of K’ang Hsi, famille verte was 
known and appreciated for its style and beauty especially by 
Europeans, the clay body and glazing techniques demon- 
strating rare perfection and skill both in transparency and 
clarity of design. The center design of the charger is a basket 
filled with flowers and ribbons, one of the signs of the “eight 
The rim is divided into twelve shaped panels, 
decorated with floriate designs of lotuses, chrysanthemums 
and trees, surrounded by a small geometric edging. The colors 
on the plate glow on the white clay body; the light weight 
of the piece and the silkiness of the glazed surface are won- 
derful, and the price is $3000. 

The 8652 Gallery, on the Sunset Strip in Los Angeles, is 
part of a revival of small chic shops which at one time lined 
that section of the boulevard, and it has a pair of very Italian, 
Louis XVI-styled late-eighteenth-century arm chairs. The 
have cane backs and seats surrounded by a 


valuables.” 


chairs 


finial tops and are covered with incised motifs also taken 


from early bronze forms. The ivory is stained that dark, smoky | 
tea color and there are small, round coral and turquoise beads || 
set in patterns. Fhe pieces are purely ornamental, for they © 
hold nothing and do nothing but look attractive. Each one © 


is unique and their average price is $600. 


Kazanjian Jewels, of Beverly Hills, has a smallish bijou mea- | 
suring 5’6” by 7’. It is an Indian nineteenth-century tapestry © 
done in a very fine stitch called zaki, an Indian technique » 
of blending silk threads with those of gold and silver. The » 
subject is the Taj Mahal, that white-marble symbol of eternal | 


love. The incredibly intricate stitches of white silk on black 
velvet—which not only create the architectural form but place 


its detail in shallow, sculpted relief—give the illusion of the © 
Taj Mahal in moonlight. This glowing and luminous interpre- 
tation also has the famous gardens and pools executed in | 


a moon-drenched embroidery, craftsmanship amazing and \ 
untiring in its patience and skill. The tapestry is bordered | 


in repeating panels of a simple, typically East Indian design 
of stylized flowers and leaves. Done in gold and silver thread 


studded with fifteen-hundred emeralds, pink rubies and blue 


sapphires. The stones are all cut, polished and set in the | 


centers of the patterns to give relief to the embroidery. The 
mounting for each stone is an embroidered nest of gold and 


silver thread. The edging, stitched in fancy flower and thistle | 


forms, is worked in the same jewel-relief embroidery tech- 
nique. In looking at the piece, the term 
patience of the Far East’’ comes to mind and to eye. The price, 


$200,000, is but a portion of an equal treasure. So if you don’t | 
wish to build a “Taj Mahal,” why not obtain a jeweled por- — 


trayal of it—for yourself, or for someone you love even more. 


' 


interworked with silk cord on white satin, the pattern is simply © 


“the treasure and | 
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HORTICULTURALS 


What's Blooming for the Holidays 
By Jane Jordan Browne 


In ancient days, into and from the nature known to him, 
man projected the unknown, investing symbolic power in 
living things. All plant life was conceived as being one with 
the divine, especially that which bore fruit in the bleak winter, 
or whose unchanging green spelled an everlasting spring. 
In pre-Roman Britain, archdruids robed in white led pro- 
cessions into the woods and with golden sickles cut the sacred 
fruit-bearing mistletoe. Divided among the faithful, it was 
brought home and hung over doors to protect dwellers from 
evil and bring them good health. In ancient Rome during the 


resenting the male element and the other the female, together 
the miracle of regeneration. In the more recent past the poin- 
settia (Euphorbia pulcherrima), with its star-shaped crimson or 
white flowers, has created its own tradition at holiday time. 

The sprays of evergreens, bright-berried holly wreaths and 
sprigs of mistletoe which have their roots in a pagan past full 
of mystery and romance will hold their traditional places in 
our homes. But the innovative gardener-decorator can con- 
tinue old traditions in new ways or create effects that are 
entirely original. And the discovery promises a mystique to 
match the lore of past centuries. 

“The flowering branch” was an old Advent practice in 
Europe. A budded cherry branch was brought into the home 
on the first Sunday of the religious season to herald the 
Nativity. The practice brings soul satisfaction apart from the 


bright-berried holly wreaths and sprigs of mistletoe have their roots in a pagan past full of mystery... 


December days of Saturnalia, named after the benign deity 
and ruler of the mythic golden age, and during the New Year 
festival of Kalends which followed close, streets and homes 
were decked with flowering shrubs and garlands of ever- 
greens, signs of immortality which promised good luck in 
the coming year. 

In later times holly and ivy reigned supreme, the one rep- 





UNTITLED WATERCOLOR 


time-honored custom. More of us should be aware that flow- 
ering trees form buds in the late fall which can then be 
made to open very early. Not only the winter-flowering cherry 
but bush honeysuckle, forsythia, Chinese witch hazel (Hama- 
melis mollis) and mezereon can be brought into the warm to 
bloom. Nearly all the spring-flowering hardies need a cold 
period to pierce their dormancy. The later forsythia is picked 


Continued on page 28 
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For giving or keeping, : 
you'll find the unusual 
at Taylor’s. 

















Enjoy shopping where you can select from the Southland’s largest collection of elegant, 
hard-to-find furnishings and accessories. Beautiful imports, blended with the finest domestic lines, , 
are featured in over 50 complete room settings designed by our experienced staff. For that one 
impressive gift or a complete new mood for your own home... it’s Taylor’s for the unusual. 





Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 










AYLOR’S World of Elegance 
6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 


Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 
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You may be missing 
an important 
tax shelter. 


If you're self-employed, Congress’ Keogh Act 
can save you up to $2,500 tax deductible dollars. 
Furthermore, the 5%% and more interest accrued each 
year is also tax-sheltered until retirement. Just fill out the 
coupon below and we'll rush you complete details. 


GLENDALE FEDERAL 


Yes, I'd like to know more about 





1@: your Keogh Plan. 

Mrs. Nancy C. Prather 

Director of Retirement Plans Name 

Glendale Federal Savings Address 

401 North Brand Boulevard City 

Glendale, California 91209 

(213) 956-4614 State Zip 
Phone No. 
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Continued from page 25 

the better the chances for success. But fruit trees acclimated 
to the mild winters of California and the Southwest have 
already established an early blooming pattern. A Japanese 
quince or Japanese flowering peach that blooms in late January 
can be persuaded to open a month earlier. 

The same gentle persuasion can be applied to the plant 
itself. Boxing the large winter-flowering shrubs from the 
garden can be a chore, but the effort is never without rewards. 
Their beauty can be enjoyed in comfort, no matter the 
weather, and create unusual decorating effects. Prunus subhir- 
tella autumnalis reaches its flowering peak in mid-December. 
The masses of white-blossomed Prunus incisa praecox appear 
about a month later. The bush honeysuckles, like the Burmese 
honeysuckle or the rarer Lonicera purpusii, a hybrid of L. fra- 
grantissima and L. standishii, bloom freely if kept by a sunny 





... a truly extraordinary assortment of “holiday 
horticulturals” 





window, as do Eugenia myrtifolia and E. globulus. 

The move from garden to indoors need not be on so grand 
a scale. An ideal small and brightly flowering plant is the 
impatiens. Simply loosen the soil wide around the plant, 
having made the earth damp enough to hold together in a 
clump for root protection. With a trowel, dig under the root 
clump, lift out and set into an appropriate-sized pot, 3’ by 
6’, the bottom layered with charcoal or gravel. The impatiens 
will want a southeast window and about twice-a-week water- 
ing. Primroses, heathers and azaleas may be uprooted from 
the garden to join those perennial household pets, the African 
violet (Saintpaulia) and Begonia semperflorens, though they must 
be kept at least 10 degrees cooler and guarded against further 
shock. Pre-potted plants are safer bets. For winter blooming, 
zonal geraniums (Pelargoniums) require only to have had their 
buds picked back during the normal florescent period. Most 
flowering plants will bloom longer and more freely if their pots 
are just large enough to hold the roots, if the room temperature 
is kept as cool as possible, and if some humidifying device 
helps counteract the omnipresent central heating system. 

Nurseries and florists offer a truly extraordinary assortment 
of “holiday horticulturals’” during November and December, 
from the easily forced plants of hardy bulbs to Christmas 
cherries (Solanum pseudo-capsicum) and Christmas candles (Cap- 
sicum annum); from the rarer bonsai to the showiest of exotics. 
The Christmas candle, a common pepper plant, is an 
already-ornamented live Christmas tree by December, with 
its conical green fruits turned bright yellow, orange or crim- 
son. Pyramided Christmas candles or Christmas cherries 
against a stark white wall or tiered on an Italian ceppo can 
make a brilliant effect. 

Bonsai require many years to grow and train. If your bonsai 
is for display, buy at least a two-year-old tree from a nursery 
already ensconced in the proper bonsai pot. An ideal tree 
is the Japanese black pine. An evergreen which has a perpetual 
holiday look, its dense compact foliage sprouting in bundles 

Continued on page 30 
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eng i mes This magnificent new port- 


folio of 8 original seri- 
graphs is in time for holiday giving and lifetime 
investment. Executed under Vasarely’s direction in 
Paris, the intricate serigraphs are an explosion of 
color. They are 31” x 31” in an edition of 250. All 
plates are signed and numbered by the artist. The 
Upstairs Gallery offers them exclusively, for the 
first time, at pre-publication prices. Take advantage 
of convenient Upstairs Gallery terms on this highly 


recommended investment. 


ARCO PLAZA - 505 S. Flower, L.A. » (213) 489-2444 
LONG BEACH - 3850 Cherry Ave. - (213) 426-7070 





Long Beach and Northridge Galleries 
OPEN EVERY SUNDAY and Wed. thru Sat. 10 to 5 
ARCO PLAZA, Mon. thru Sat. 10 to 6 
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Continued from page 28 

with a “candle” at the center always suggests a true Christmas 
tree. In spring, of course, all candles must be cut back to 
train the bonsai. (For all bonsai enthusiasts, professional or 
amateur, John Naka’s book Bonsai Techniques, Dennis-Land- 
man, 1973, is the most comprehensive and understandable 
guide for continued care.) 

Usually available exotic and hardy winter bloomers are the 
various Cacti, particularly Christmas cactus (Schlumbergera brid- 
gesii) and rattail cactus (Aporocactus flagelliformis); the Kalanchoe 
blossfeldiana; crown of thorns, (Euphorbia splendens); the brome- 
liads; the classic passionflower (Passiflora caerulea); Star of 
Bethlehem (Campanula isophylla). 

More temperamental are the greenhouse cyclamen, cin- 
eraria, primula, and gloxinia, and hothouse anthurium. All 
of these are very showy, as if to superdramatize their very 


. .. these are very showy, as if to superdramatize their 
very appearance in winter. 


appearance in the dark of winter. Star of Bethlehem is a 
trailing plant with beautiful gray green foliage. The long 
flexible stems of the rattail cactus are covered with crimson 
flowers about 3” long. Both are ideal mantel decorations. 

Some plants are perfect for isolated display. The extraor- 
dinary markings of Passiflora caerulea inspired missionaries to 
make symbolic equations with the Passion of Christ. In the 
same flower-as-ornament category are the many varieties of 
bromeliads. Aechmea fasciata of the lavendar-blue and pink 
bracts is a florist-familiar, as is Billbergia nutans with its rose- 
bracted nodding petals of yellow, green and blue. In the 
bromeliad family early inflorescence can be induced by a 
solution of calcium carbide (one-fourth of an ounce in one 
quart of water)—within the month for Aechmea and two weeks 
more for Billbergia. 

The joy of so many of these and other flowering plants 
is that they can be cared for so that they will bloom again. 
The mother plant of the bromeliads will not reflower, but 
offsets can be surgically removed near the root and set in 
a pot of moist sphagnum peat or a combination of peat, 
leafmold and pine needles. Christmas begonia or Gloire de 
Lorraine (B. cheimantha) being like the gift azalea essentially 
a greenhouse plant, needs cautious coaxing to survive. Still, 
a few weeks of rest after blooming and gentle cutting back 
in the spring may save it for another year at least. Repot 
in light soil and place in a shaded, humid environment. 

The rather recently developed dwarf poinsettia can be set 
outside in the mild western climate, with watering once a 
week. In August it will leaf out again. Feeding it with bone 
meal should guarantee its bloom again at holiday time. 

Gardeners-at-heart will track the seasons with their plants, 
but florists and nurseries can be gardeners for the nongar- 
deners. They will enthusiastically provide caring instructions 
for any purchase. Certainly, anyone who has once turned his 
back on tinsel for living color at Christmas will glory in new 
blooming horticultural discoveries each year. 0 
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Under the Best Trees—The Connoisseur Shares His Ultimate 
Gift List 
By James Normile 


It’s that season again, and most of us find our holiday gift 
lists will include at least one, and probably several, art collec- 
tors who deserve better than the token tie, flowers or a “bottle 
of the best.” Everyone knows that collectors are sharply sensi- 
tive, critical in judgment and rightfully insistent on their 
prerogatives of choice, especially in matters of art. So woe 
betide the art giver who ignores the old bromide about “de 
gustibus ...,” or forgets that Dr. Samuel Johnson, along with 
many other worthies, long ago rumbled that the road to hell 
is paved with good intentions. To give or not to give is not 
the question. It is what to give. And therein lies the rub, 
certainly for the well-wisher of art collectors. 

The quandary was posed to directors of several leading 
art galleries who met the problem with ingenious, often highly 
imaginative suggestions. Wise to the specific likes and dis- 
likes, the delightful idiosyncrasies of collectors, these experi- 
enced people agreed roughly thus: the best gift should be 
at once a compliment to the larger interests of the collector 
and a complement to the collection. Better said, the most percep- 
tive gift will link collector and collection by some thread, how- 
ever tenuous, however real or imagined. 

The Maxwell Galleries, San Francisco, has much for the art 
collector who is also a lover of animals. There are master 
bronzes by Antoine-Louis Barye (1796-1875), whose romantic 
horses, stags and panthers ($1,200 to $3,750) are now again 
in prize favor among collectors. There are also the wild animal 
bronzes by Rembrandt Bugatti (1885-1916), brother to the 
Bugatti of automobile fame. This taut, precociously modern 
sculpture ($4,000 and up) is rare, singularly limited by the 
artist’s tempestuous, tragically short life. 

In Santa Barbara, at the Esther Bear Gallery, are boxes to 
delight any art lover, let alone collector. They are made by 
Antonio Frasconi, renowned American printmaker, who calls 
them “Venice Remembered.” Each box is a unique assem- 
blage, about 8 by 10 inches, covered in handsome papers, 
heavily embossed. When opened, the boxes glow with a 
montage of Frasconi-printed views of Venice sloshed with 
the tides of time, the Horses of St. Mark’s, architectural details, 
tiny tinted-plaster figures, intaglio papers and more. The 
sun-jewel reds, blues, silvers and golds are very Byzantine, 
very Venetian, very heart-catching (around $525 each). 

The Szymanski Gallery, in Beverly Hills, suggests that serious 
art collectors take special delight in the unstudied intimacy 
of drawings. Even apparently offhand sketches are lively 
records of the genesis and growth of ideas. They tell stories 
of the artist’s mind at work that often remain unheard in 
finished works of art, and have a humility in scale and color 
that does not compete with grander works. Price wise, also, 
they are discreet ($200 and up). 

Galerie Juarez, in Beverly Hills, points out the hazards of 
giving paintings to art collectors whose homes are probably 





already well endowed with personal and careful selections. S it UDIO 


|) To burden their walls further, especially with a painting of 
an outsider’s choice, would be an embarrassment, perhaps 
an impropriety, even though the gift is of top quality. Gregg 
| Juarez has found from experience that sculpture is the hap- 
| piest, best-remembered gift to an art collector. With its 
three-dimensional personality sculpture spices, yet mixes 
| pleasantly with a company of paintings, even those of widely 
) differing persuasions. Galerie Juarez offers some fine bronzes 
| by the sculptor Windsor Weston whose ballet dancers can 
, enliven a table, a desk, a corner without throwing a collection 
| off stride. These small sculptures range from $500 to $1,500. 
| The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
| also finds that a gift of sculpture becomes a treasure for art 
collectors, especially when it has the lyrical joy of the small 
| pieces by Russ Shears, Jr. Silver figures, fish, birds, animals 
are mounted on glittering mineral specimens. They have the 
| enchantment of fine jewelry and are certain to be respected 
) as such ($70 to $500). 

For collectors of American arts, Doris Harris Autographs, 
Hollywood, has a wide selection of original letters and manu- 
scripts by American artists and literati, any of which would 
be a most acceptable and unique gift. Also, for the art collector 
with a mind to scientific marvels, is a remarkable manuscript, 

f “Lart de faire les feux d’ artifices .. . ,” Ghent 1828. A folio 
") of 101 pages, it deals with the science of rocketry, including 
) some fifty, full-page, skillful watercolor drawings. This fusion 
_ of science and art is priced at $950. ; 

: ! Collectors of contemporary and historical arts alike have 
| a growing appetite for what is loosely called “ethnic arts,” 
") the dynamic sculpture and artifacts of the ancient Americas, 
J ) Africa, Oceania and the American Indian. The interest is 
*) logical, a parallel to the widening sophistication that has 
') brought into focus the sweeping panorama of world cultures, 
‘) especially the non-European. The gift giver can find much 
in the exciting wealth of select treasures of vanished and 
| vanishing civilizations offered by specialists in the Los Angeles 
1) area, notably the Harry A. Franklin Gallery, the Galerie Concorde 
‘> Ltd, the David Stuart Gallery and the Stendahl Galleries. 
Quality, rarity and condition determine prices which range 
') from a few hundred to many thousands of dollars for either 
‘| fine pre-Columbian sculpture or African tribal arts. 
i Utility scarcely figures in the selection of the right gift 
| for an art collector, but Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, Los Angeles, have 
in stock a practical portfolio to delight the heart of anyone 
who possesses more than three or four pieces of anything. 
The portfolio is called Collection Catalogue, a system designed 
for the private collector of sculpture, painting, graphics, ethnic 
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One of a pair of 19th Century Louis XV 70” x 38” high x 28” deep. 


i it] : Hi ; i Painting of the Duchess of Sutherland done at the Van Dyck Studio 
arts, antiquities, antiques, autographs, ivories, porcelains, you 66” high x 55” wide. 
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} mame it. Adapted from internationally accepted museum ’ ayes 
; ; sae ; 19th Century Sevres Vase size: 33” high, 16” in diameter. 
| methods, it provides filing pockets and forms for all collection 
| records such as bills of sale, descriptive data, photographs 
and so forth. At once compact and expansible, the system 
| 1s housed in a handsome full-grain leather binder, in either 
of two gold-embossed styles, at $75; in imported decorative 
fabric, $30. To any collection, large or small, it is a gift that 
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A Toast to Champagne—Understanding the French 
By Roy Brady 


My son’s first wine was Mumm’s Cordon Rouge Brut 1937. The 
wine was twelve years old. He was nine days. His response 
was immediate, vigorous and negative—a deficiency of taste 
that has been fully corrected. It is not really fair, of course, 
to launch anyone’s wine-drinking career with a wine so dry 
as a brut, but it seemed only fair that he taste the Champagne 
chosen to celebrate his coming home from the hospital. 

A brut Champagne has to be good because it contains little 
or no sweetness to mask possible defects. An extra dry would 
make a better introduction to Champagne because it is, oddly, 





ice and popped out. 

But, whereas most wines are separated from this yeast 
sediment as soon as possible, it is a peculiarity of Champagne 
to improve only so long as it remains in the company of 
its yeast. Therefore, the Champagne producers do not dis- 
gorge, that is, remove the yeast, until a wine is ready to be 
shipped. Here, the term R.D. Champagne comes into use: | 
just before shipping, the frozen yeast is removed and the 
bottle is labeled R.D., meaning “recently disgorged” (the 
French call the process remuage and dégorgement). Obviously 
all Champagnes are recently disgorged when they arrive, but 
the initials R.D. are meant to assure the customer that though 
the wine is old it is nonetheless recently disgorged. This 
peculiarity of Champagne means that is should not be aged 
in private cellars. Buy only as is needed. 





Some regard sparkling wines throughout dinner as the last word in opulence... . 





not so dry as a brut. Champagnes sweeter than extra dry 
are uncommon today, but they were the rule a century ago. 
For some reason the taste for drier Champagnes began to 
develop in London, but not with the sympathy of the produc- 
ers. One London merchant went to France to plead with 
Madame Pommery to leave some of her superb 1865 vintage 
unsweetened, but she would not let him have a drop. However, 
she must not have made a habit of disappointing customers 
because she took over her husband’s modest and obscure 
little firm upon his death and made the name of Pommery 
world-famous by the time of her death in 1890. 

Buying Champagne is relatively simple compared with 
buying many other wines. The reputable houses sell only 
the best years as vintage wines, and since they do not ship 
them until they are ready to drink, the buyer has to concern 
himself about neither the quality of the vintage nor the ma- 
turity of the wine. There is the question of whether to buy 
a vintage or nonvintage Champagne. Nonvintage is very 
much less costly and often nearly as good as a vintage from 
the same house; but when the best is wanted there can be 
no question—buy a dated brut. 

Another variant offered by some firms is blanc des blancs, 
a Champagne made entirely from the white Chardonnay grape 
rather than from a blend of Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. More 
unusual is a blanc des noirs, a white champagne made entirely 
from black grapes. Blanc des blancs are always more expensive 
but not necessarily better. 

Still another variant is the so-called “R.D. Champagne.” 
To understand it we have to go back to the making of Cham- 
pagne. It involves two fermentations, the first in a large tank 
like any table wine, and the second, after extra sugar has 
been added to support it, in ordinary Champagne bottles. 
The carbon dioxide generated in the secondary fermentation 
is what makes the wine sparkle—because it cannot escape. 
After this second fermentation, the yeast falls to the bottoms 
of the bottles and must be removed, for otherwise it would 
make the wine cloudy and unpleasant looking. And so, the 
bottles are turned upside down until the sediment slides down 
onto the cork where it is then frozen into a little plug of 


Those who love old Champagne, and it is a beautiful thing, 
do not absolutely have to depend upon the very uncertain 
supply of R.D. wines. Some of the big producers will sell 
you Champagne, hold it in their cellars for however many 
years you like, and disgorge to order. One San Franciscan 
connoisseur has reserved a hundred dozens of a famous 1961 
brut in this way, awaiting the marriage of his daughter. 

One detail remains in the choice of fine Champagne. I have 
been talking about the producers generally without mention- 
ing them individually. Here is a list of leading French firms 
in no particular order: Ruinart Moet & Chandon, Roederer, Krug, 
Mumm, Heidsieck & Co., Piper-Heidsieck, Charles Heidsieck, Lanson, 
Veuve Clicquot-Ponsardin, Perrier-Jouét, Bollinger, Pommery, Pol 
Roger, Deutz & Gelderman, Irroy, Mercier, and Philipponat. Other 
fine houses exist but supply little Champagne to America. 

Having laid in a supply of Champagne, with what should 
one drink it? First, let me dispose of the classic combination 
of Champagne and fresh caviar. It is the marfriage of two 
wonderful but incompatible creatures. While the combination 
can be very nice, neither partner shows to its best. The ideal 
drink with a beautiful bowl of beluga caviar is Stolichnaya - 
vodka chilled to the point of oiliness. Also, toast made as 
needed, sweet butter, a wedge of lemon and nothing more. 

But for enjoying champagne, I think that paté de foie gras 
or terrine de foie gras with a fine brut is as close to paradise 
as one can reasonably hope to come—given, of course, the 
usual conditions of time, place and companionship. Lesser 
patés and various terrines and galantines are very good indeed. 
For less rich accompaniments try unsweetened pastries. I like 
cardamom and saffron breads. The old winemaster, Martin 
Ray, sitting on his California mountaintop used to go to the 
spartan extreme. He served plain fingers of toasted sourdough 
French bread, not even any butter, with torrents of his own 
champagne, and an excellent combination it was. Some regard 
sparkling wines throughout dinner as the last word in opu- 
lence, but I do not find it so. One note held so long is numbing. 

In the last couple of decades California, too, has developed 
many splendid champagnes, from Almaden to Schramsberg, but | 
their story must be reserved for the next time.O 
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By Frederic Davies 


Early-Winter Signs: Your Year Ahead 


Scorpio (October 24-November 22) 
Your energy level reaches a peak this year, and, while you 
may not have to do-it-yourself, you will have much pleasure 
in rolling up your sleeves and attacking the many projects, 
large and small, to be done around the home. Read up on 
ways to decorate your home, study photographs of rooms 
that you love, and you will be highly inspired. And a home 
takes on a much more intimate personal atmosphere when 
you have been actively involved in fixing it up. The New 
Year brings you many sudden changes and odd happenings 
that at first will unbalance your equilibrium, but there will 
be so many benefits in every area of your life, you will begin 
to look forward to and even try to create new and exciting 
situations. Take more gambles, follow your wildest hunches 
and use Scorpio vitality to achieve ambitions. 





Sagittarius (November 23-December 21) 
The opposition you have had from family, local government, 
neighbors and contractors will suddenly come to a halt, and 
you will accomplish your immediate plans with ease. The 
discipline of the past year or two—coping with minor difficul- 
ties—now puts you in the driver’s seat, and many competitors 
will have been eliminated. Sports-loving and healthy, you 
would receive much pleasure now from installing a sauna 
or gymnasium in that spare room, and those that have extra 
acres should breed horses and take up riding. Speculating 
in the spring brings the most financial rewards, but be patient 
until then, for your ruling planet, Jupiter, tends to make you 
rather extravagant. Moviemaking, either as a hobby or profes- 
sion, can be accomplished easily now. Use your screening 
room to entertain your guests. 
































All Signs: November and December, 1974 


Aries (March 21-April 20) 
Your thoughts are turned toward loved 
ones and members of the family living 
in foreign countries. Plan an exciting 
winter trip, or invite them to spend time 
with you. Some of you will be consid- 
ering buying homes or property in other 
lands. Check out political as well as 
legal difficulties. 

Taurus (April 21-May 21) 
Gifts from relatives that once belonged 
to ancestors may prove more valuable 
than you thought. Take them to your 
local museum curator, or antiques ap- 
praiser. A bonus is indicated at the end 
of the year, but beware of temptation 
to invest immediately. Reorganize your 
sources of income, and eliminate losers. 
Gemini (May 22-June 21) 
Joint ventures should prove profitable, 
and you must confide in marriage as 
well as business partners. Don’t feel 
that you must be independent, as you 
will create a rift. Local papers would 
welcome any written material. This is 
a time to let your true feelings be 
known publicly, but use discretion. 
Cancer (June 22-July 23) 
Have you considered a cruise with the 
family during the holidays? The islands 
are beckoning you, and it’s an excellent 
time to get your health together. Relax 
this year and let others do all the prep- 
arations, even if you stay home. Those 
working over the holidays meet exciting 
new people. 


Leo (July 24-August 23) 
Venus gives you good luck with roman- 
tic entanglements and with your chil- 
dren. Perhaps a second honeymoon 
with your marriage partner or just going 
out together alone is in order. Forget 
family responsibilities and think of 
yourself. The purchase of art objects 
could be rewarding. 

Virgo (August 24-September 23) 
Moving, redecorating and putting up 
visitors from out of town keep this 
period a busy one. All home activities 
are favored, and older members of the 
clan will bring much happiness and a 
touch of nostalgia. Plan an early move 
for you need to be ready for the holiday 
season. Hold off buying for the home. 
Libra (September 24-October 23) 
Make sure you include brothers and 
sisters in your schemes or they may 
easily resent them, letting the cat out 
of the bag too soon. Don’t tell all the 
details or you break the magic. Impor- 
tant papers should be left in a secure 
place. Send out correspondence or ad- 
vertising material early. 

Scorpio (October 24~November 22) 
Your gambling instincts and hunches 
are good, so take the plunge with new 
ventures and don't let friends inhibit you. 
Finances take first place and you could 
start off a new wealth cycle if you have 
the courage to take chances. Buying 
valuable objects or equipment should 
be considered an investment. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 
Inspire others with your new image and 
outlook on life. Buy new clothes, 
change your hairstyle and be your 
cheerful philosophical self. You have 
been in an extreme rut and you can 
only remove yourself from it by this 
dramatic change. Get rid of hangers-on 
and feel free to do your own thing. 
Capricorn (December 22-January 20) 
Quietly doing things behind the scenes 
is the best plan now. Get ready for an 
upsurge of interest in you and your ideas 
in the New Year, but until then discre- 
tion and patience are your best traits. 
Problems with local government or 
housing contractors lift then, and you 
get the support you need. 

Aquarius (January 21-February 19) 
Your big get-together with friends will 
be an enormous success. Invite those 
from the distant past as well as current 
acquaintances. Introduction to marriage 
partner or loved one opens new doors 
and business prospects. You are the 
catalyst now, and will be responsible 
for some big-time activities later. 
Pisces (February 20-March 20) 
Good fortune continues to shine on you, 
so take advantage. Expand your social 
group, enlarge your business and for 
complete happiness get involved with a 
local philosophical organization. Im- 
porting and exporting are profitable, as | 
are places of entertainment and recrea- 
tion by water. Ask for a boat. 


Those wishing to consult Mr. Davies or order a detailed personal astrological chart for the year ahead should write to him in care of ADDENDA 
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Astrology, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 
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Bills of Fare—A History of Lucullan Repasts 
By Page Buckey 


What Aristotle was to philosophy and Sigmund Freud to psy- 
chology, the great Frenchman Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin 
was to the art of dining. His life work, The Physiology of Taste; 
or, Meditations on Transcendental Gastronomy, was published in 
1825 to the delight of gourmets and gourmands everywhere. 

His thoughts on the subject of feasting are decisive: “Let 
the number of guests not exceed twelve . . . the men witty 
and not pedantic, the women amiable and not too coquettish; 
the dishes exquisite but few . . . the signal to leave not before 
eleven, and everyone in bed at midnight.” Later he becomes 
ecstatic: The discovery of a new dish does more for human 
happiness than the discovery of a star.” 

A contemporary of Brillat-Savarin, Marie-Antoine Caréme, 
was at various times chef to Tsar Alexander I, Talleyrand, 
George IV and Baron Rothschild. He was considered the 
Michelangelo of piéces montées, those great sugary confections 
which climaxed banquets of the day. There’s not the slightest 
tilt of tongue toward cheek in his assertion that the fine arts 
are five in number: “Painting, Music, Sculpture, Poetry and 
Architecture—whereof the principal branch is Confectionary.” 

It was, of course, in ancient Rome that feasting reached 
its apex, not only in the quantity and the exotic quality of 
dishes, but in the splendid accouterments. Vessels and utensils 
were often gold and silver, but even these were insufficient 
for Lucullus, perhaps the greatest banqueter in history. His 
guests, in the most favored of several dining rooms, drank 
from goblets hollowed out of great gemstones, and feasts often 
cost the equivalent of $1,000 per person. 

In those wondrous times of such delicacies as dormouse 
fattened in earthenware jars, snails plumped on milk and 
cornmeal or naked virgins leaping from a giant crusted tart, 
it is no wonder that the most dedicated gourmets eventually 
found it necessary to wear little tongue gloves to protect their 
tastebuds from all but the most precious flavors. Or that one 
famous feast-giver, and early cookbook author, Apicius, deli- 
cately ended his life with poison when he found that enter- 
taining had diminished his fortune to no more than ten million 
sesterces: the equivalent of about three-quarters of a ton of 
gold bullion. He judged the sum insufficient to continue the 
lifestyle to which he had become accustomed. 

Feasting fell with Rome, except in the abbeys and convents. 
But by medieval times pots were bubbling again. A typical 
feast of the period had three courses, with each course con- 
sisting of ten or eleven dishes. Chefs evolved many fanciful 
creations. One favorite was a peacock served in full plumage, 
sometimes stuffed with boned goose which in turn was stuffed 
with a fat capon, followed by a partridge, then a quail and 
finally a tiny lark. This amazing 
spit, roasted and served, carried in ceremonial 
review past the lord of the banquet—thse 
of the great fanned tail, serpentine neck 
feather set in its gilded beak. 
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Even more elaborate dishes arrived with the Renaissance, | 
and cooking and serving became more “modern.” As a matter _ 
of fact, the difference between feasts of the fourteenth century _ 
and banquets of the eighteenth or even the nineteenth cen- _ 
turies lies, not so much in the kind and preparation of dishes, 
but in their quantity. A typical Parisian menu of the late 
fourteenth century, for example, had three courses: first, 
miniature pastries filled with cod liver or beef marrow, a | 
cameline meat ‘“browet” (pieces of meat in a thin cinnamon 
sauce), beef marrow fritters, eels in a spicy purée, loach (a 
carplike fish) in a cold green sauce flavored with sage and _ 
other spices, large cuts of roast and boiled meat, saltwater 
fish; second, freshwater fish, broth with bacon, capon crisps, . 
bream (a freshwater fish) and eel pies, blancmange and — 
chicken or veal served in a spiced sauce of crayfish tails, 
almonds and toasted bread garnished with tiny lobster tails; _ 
third, frumenty (soaked and gelatined grain), venison, lam- _ 
preys with hot sauce, fritters, roast darioles, sturgeon—and 
after the meal, confections with spiced wine and wafers. 

Until the nineteenth century, in fact, great feasts were 
composed of similar dishes, whether the occasion was a) | 
breakfast for Good Queen Bess or a banquet mounted by | 
Caréme at the Brighton Pavilion for the Prince Regent. It was | 
not unusual for such banquets to have five and six courses, 
each containing thirty to forty dishes. Even in America such | 
sumptuous dining was to be found in the 1890s and the first | 
decades of the twentieth century. “White dinners’ are an ] 
instance, with appointments, service and decoration of pure eg 
white, and drink and fare were white as well. 

It is noteworthy that the forerunner of our Thanksgiving » i 
holiday feast was begun by a small group of aristocratic young » 
men in Plymouth, calling themselves the Old Colony Club.) — 
Most were descendants of the Mayflower and in accordance + — 
with the Pilgrim tradition, ordered a banquet “dressed in the « 
plainest manner, with all appearances of luxury and extrava- 
gance being avoided.” But the dinner was a nine-course feast, | 
including baked Indian whortleberry pudding, succotash (then: 

a soup containing fowl, lean pork and corned beef), a dish | 
of clams, a dish of oysters and codfish, a haunch of venison, \ 
a dish of waterfowl, a dish of frost-fish (tomcod) and eels,: 

apple pie, cranberry tarts and cheese, with plenty of bee f| 
hard cider, wines and rum. | 

It is a paradox, however, that the more efficient the Indus-» 
trial Revolution has made the storage and preparation of food, 
the more simple and informal meals have become. By the) 
1930s, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt could create after- 
theater suppers which were considered terribly stylish by 
merely placing at each end of their long refectory table’ 
sterling silver pitchers of buttermilk along with great trays. 
of sliced Bermuda onions and black bread. A far cry from 
the great feasts of the past. | 

Today we are better fed and nourished than at any time 
in history. Still one can understand why the urge exists, 
particularly during the holidays, to give a nod to the grandiose. 
tradition of gastronomy. There will always be room for the 
talents of a Brillat-Savarin and nostalgia for a feast of peacock | 
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Gracious charm and unique design are professionally Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and 
for the kitchen of your life...by St. Charles. Naturally, unlimited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection 
expert assistance is available to help you make your’ of functional features may be blended to create a living 
every wish a reality. environment that is individually yours! 


For your interest & convenience, The Wine Vault & Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are offered for separate purchase. 


The Wine Vault is a self-contained unit for the storing The Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are both decorative 
and aging of fine wines. It is the first major break- and practical. Individually designed for any period 
_ through in effective wine storage in 2000 of decor or architecture, they may 
years. Redwood lined throughout, it be styled in pleated pewter, ham- 
maintains a constant temperature and mered copper, antique brass and 
may be installed as a free-standing unit other variations for fireplaces and 
or recessed into a wall. kitchen ranges. 
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Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 - (213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 . (714) 522-1950 
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7426 GIRARD STREET « LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 92037 ¢ (714) 454-9133 
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OM. SHOPPING 


Designs, Best Finds—Discovery Tour of Decorator 
Showrooms 


By William Moore 


Anyone’s tour of the never-never land of the Los Angeles 
furniture and fabric showrooms will produce a lot of sensa- 
tions, some good, some not so good. Happily, as everyone 
knows, the tour will have its hit-and-miss quota of beguiling 
wonders (AKA “fabulous”). But then there are blocks and 
blocks of modish intriguers, animate and inanimate, followed 
by miles of fading fads and boring kitsch ending up often 
in a cul-de-sac of head-splitting frustrations and flaming feet. 

Nonetheless, a recent walk through the Los Angeles 
showrooms was neither stale disappointment nor thrill parade. 


. some heart-stopping and head-warming evidences 


It uncovered some heart-stopping and head-warming evi- 
dences of healthy creativity in furniture and fabric design 
that are not novel but in fact new, really market fresh. 

At Decorators Walk is a new wall-covering/upholstery, a 





specializing in 


Country Antiques and Custom Reproductions 
8111 MELROSE AVE. » LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90046 + 658-7878 
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vinyl suede from the J. H. Thorp Company. More than “‘inter- 
esting,” it is sensuously beautiful, toughly practical. It will 
cover walls and furniture alike, and is available plain or in 
cotton embroidered in bamboo patterns or squares. Accidental 
spills of anything from catsup to chocolate whisk away with 
mild soap and water. The vinyl suede, delightful to the touch, 
comes in a fertile range of sixty colors—sixty-one, counting 
any special color to order. 

Cararra, among the many new fabrics at Scalamandré, is also 
a wall-covering upholstery, a softly mottled cotton velvet, 
nonfigurative, unassertive, available in six color selections, 
among them a leopardlike brown and beige. Also at Scala- 
mandreé is a hand-printed fabric, a Washington-Franklin toile 
available in six color variations. George and Benjamin are 
there, of course, along with lesser citizens who blow trumpets 


of healthy creativity in furniture and fabric design ... 


and otherwise cavort in an eighteenth-century landscape, 
fanfaring, we presume, the 1976 Bicentennial celebration. 
Other tempting distractions are the new wall hangings de- 


signed by Adriana Scalamandre Bitter. Among them is a 
Continued on page 43 
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€ 1USCany HOOM (formerly the bathroom 


We hear that you’ve had it with commonplace cubicles you texture. It’s a perfect setting for plants and other marvelo| 


| hate to walk into. That now, this time, you want a bath room. touches you'll naturally want to add. 
Well, have it. In short, it’s a room. 
) Put in Tuscany” ceramic tile and suddenly even your not- And how many rooms are wash-and-wear, keep their lool) 
_ so-roomy bath is something else again. and make your house worth more? (Any room decorated wi 
It has character, personality, warmth, thanks to Tuscany’s Pomona Ceramic Tile.) 
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WANT MORE TILE IDEAS? 
Fill out coupon and mail to: 
Pomona Tile Co., P.O. Box 2249, 
Pomona, Calif. 91766 
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Continued from page 40 

brilliantly organized abstraction, aptly titled “Aurora,” its eye- 
catching splendor abetted by subtle variations of textures and 
pile-heights. 

Up the street at Kneedler-Fauchére is a new wall-covering 
made up especially for them in Korea. Called ‘Bamboo Tile,” 
it comes in eighteen-inch squares, and is really millet reed 
rolled out into a flat pattern of rich, earthy charm. It can 
cover whole walls or ceilings, even embellish door panels, 
mirror surrounds and such. Soon it will be available in thirty- 
_ inch squares. 

At Edward Fields is the Robin Scott Collection, handcrafted 
quality furniture that includes desks, tables for dining, gam- 
ing, occasional and conference use. These pieces, of local 
manufacture and delivery, have polished-aluminum or brass 
| frames, topped with four-hundred-year-old boards imbedded 





Richness and honesty of design make them happily frank 
companions in contemporary or traditional settings alike. 
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* inacrylic-modified, a polyester resin. The mellow, aged woods 

are carefully selected, inlaid with consummate craftsmanship 

in four basic designs. For special orders, custom designs can 

be locked into the acrylic polyester resin. The surfaces glow WIG Invi WOU tO 
with a limpid warmth and resist even harsh acids and alkalies. bagin GQ suCCaSsStUI 
Richness and honesty of design make them happily frank CcaAraar With PIR 
companions in contemporary or traditional settings alike. a CIDR 

Also at Edward Fields are the new Allan Zachary Pine 
Collections. These are replicas of splendid antiques, faithful 
almost to a fault, hand-constructed, hand-carved and hand- 
waxed. The simulation of old paint on these admitted repro- 
ductions is uncanny, most convincing. The pine collections 
include Flemish vitrines, Spanish and Italian sideboards, En- 
glish and French farm tables and much more. Even Mr. 
Chippendale hasn’t yet quite said good-bye. He is there with 
a fine pine armchair. 

Apparently the natives are getting restless elsewhere. The 
Baker Furniture Company, anticipating a bang-up Bicentennial, 
is marshaling a new full-dress parade of their renowned | 
reproductions, this time called the American Classics. In the SCHOOL 
Baker tradition, of course, the line is beautifully crafted. a , @F 
Woods are those used by the furniture makers of colonial, CRLIFOORT A INTERIOR 








and Federalist periods: ash, oak, walnut, cherry, birds-eye DESIGN 
and tiger maple, mahogany and pine. The design sources are | VWERICR 
i ble, d ted drawings, f t ed origi- a€ Nee 
impeccable from eeumented drawings, trom treasur igi DESIG! ‘ERS Morning 
nals in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Gallery of Fine NG Gana eae alee 
Arts at Yale, the Girard Collection in Philadelphia and from ASSOCIICY Gingees 

| Many private collections. Surrounded by all this simple furni- 

_ ture of our revolutionary past, now turned elegant, it is dif- SyoTiBove A betioverd 
ficult to repress a good, grass-roots Americanism, a hearty Los Angalas, California 90048 (213) 657-ORS 
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This beautifully illustrated and printed volume is first of all 
an excellent book of ideas. A welcome book for both profes- 
sionals and their clients, by Alain Demachy, an internationally 
known designer 


Lavishly Illustrated 
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The Good Life on Your Coffee Table—Lavish, Expensive and 
Worth It 
By Sam Burchell 


In a time when many have been reduced to building their 
libraries from the revolving racks in supermarkets, it is a 
paradox that rarely have so many lavish and expensive hard- 
bound books been available—and been selling so well. In the 
past these spectacular volumes were known in the trade as 
“coffee table” or gift books and appeared in abundance at 
Christmastime. Now, however, they are produced at all sea- 
sons and are more lavish than ever. Those who often wait 
for a popular novel to appear in paperback do not balk at 
the expense of such elaborate books. 

Basically these are not gift books at all, nor unread displays 
to embellish a décor. They cater to a human need more 
pronounced now than ever before. It is the need to escape 
into other times and other lives and other places, all greener 
and gayer and more supremely elegant than our own. All 
of us are curiously interested in the lives of the very rich 
and the famous and the notorious, fascinated by exotic places 
to which we have never been and may never go, and drawn 
to luxurious excesses we might not in reality allow ourselves. 

Current weighty and expensive volumes cover a good deal 
of ground, ranging from studies of erotic art to the Bauhaus, 
from such splendid evocations of history as T. H. Watkin’s 
California (American West) to the brilliance of J. Bronowski’s 
The Ascent of Man (Little, Brown). This last book is a sump- 
tuously illustrated record of science and human development 
from earliest times, developed from a BBC series. There are 
numerous art chronographies as well, presentations of furni-. 
ture of all periods and, in general, a cornucopia of nostalgia 
from every imaginable era. It is immediately apparent that 
few of these current books are concerned with the present. 
Rather they offer us a stylish and glamorous past, for the 
most part seen through the same glittering lenses as films 
like The Great Gatsby. 

It is reputed that on his deathbed the English publisher 
Jonathan Cape told his associates to buy books about royalty 
and never print a word about South America, thereafter 
apparently expiring in peace. The publishers of current lavish 
picture books have taken his advice. In The Palaces of Leningrad 
(G. P. Putnam), by Audrey Kennett, we find all those magical 
residences of a fabled city once known as St. Petersburg. There 
is the Winter Palace itself with the fantastic Jordan Staircase 
down which royalty descended each January for the blessing 
of the waters of the Neva, and there are the country estates 
at Tsarskoe Selo. Harold Acton’s text and photographs by 
Alexander Zielcke bring us The Great Houses of Italy (Viking) 
from the Villa Medici at Fiesole to those other superb palaces 
near Florence and Siena and throughout Tuscany. A simpler 
book, Italia Mia (Amphoto), has the great advantage of pho- 
tographs by Gina Lollobrigida and a number of glorious color 
prints—among them a romantic view of the Piazza Navona 
at Christmas, a time of glory and Roman frenzy. 
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If places interest us, people interest us even more. At your 
leisure you can examine the fashions of other days in Geoffrey 


| Squire’s Dress and Society: 1560-1970 (Viking) and meditate 


on the famous House of Worth, for so many years a fixture 


) on the rue de la Paix. L. Arnold Weissberger’s Famous Faces 


| (Harry N. Abrams) contains portraits of and comments by, 


} among others, Noel Coward and Orson Welles and Igor 


_ Stravinsky; Eisenstaedt’s People (Viking) seems to cover every- 
one from Franklin Roosevelt to Ernest Hemingway; and 


/ in The Gershwins (Atheneum), 


Robert Kimball and Alfred 
Simon have captured the flavor of an era long gone. 
Perhaps the most cheerful and elegant work of the moment 
is Happy Times (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich) with a text by 
Brendan Gill and photographs by Jerome Zerbe. The world 


) of the privileged, the famous and the ostentatious has never 
been set down with more wit and faithfulness, and the glorious 


| party, imbedded like the proverbial fly in amber, lives on. 


Here is Hollywood at its greatest: Cary Grant, Tyrone Power, 


» Clark Gable, Grace Kelly and Greta Garbo. And New York 
| at its most glamorous: the days of Cholly Knickerbocker and 


Lucius Beebe, the nights of El Morocco—a gorgeous feast that 


, moved from Palm Beach to Acapulco, from Northeast Harbor 


to Cap d’Antibes. It was a wonderful time, says Brendan Gill, 
“out there on the polished ballroom floor, under all those 
winking crystal prisms and pink balloons.” 





For the sybarite and the satisfaction of the inner man there 
is a new and elaborate study by William I. Kaufman: Cham- 
pagne (Viking). All the secrets of that sparkling delight are 
revealed along with songs and legends and much lore about 
Champagne country, all lavishly illustrated. But the most 
incredible gourmet extravaganza—and surely one of the more 
expensive and elaborately produced books of today—is a 
cookbook by Salvador Dali, Les Diners de Gala (Felicie). There 
are innumerable reproductions of paintings and drawings, 
exotic recipes, photographs of elaborate dishes, and pictures 
of the master chez Maxim and dining with M. Terrail at the 
Tour d’Argent, the illuminated flying buttresses of Notre Dame 
in the background adding luster to Dali’s red-velvet dinner 
jacket. The book is glorious and shameless, eccentric, ostenta- 
tious, egotistical and, well, Daliesque, a potpourri of every- 
thing relating to the good life. There are copies of the great 
menus of the past, among them a Christmas dinner at one 
of the better restaurants during the Siege of Paris, in 1870. 
On the menu are delicacies like bear and antelope and kan- 
garoo and something known as Le Chat flanqué de Rats, all 
done in grand defiance of the stolid Germans at the gate. 

With such rich, nostalgic and impossible material, each of 
these spectacular volumes presents us with a superb way of 
living beyond our means, both literally and metaphorically. 
For twenty-five dollars, give or take a few, not a bad bargain. 0 
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ADDENDA | 


Exotica for Hire—Wouldn’t You Really Rather Rent Your 
Guests? 
By Jane Ballou 


“Paying rent,” my father used to say, “is only for the very 
rich. The rest of us need to build up equity in things—houses, 
yachts, ski cabins—so that we can sell them and make a profit.” 
Oh, to be rich, very rich, and able to afford a few items of 
the following high rentables. 

For party givers with an urge to break out of the cocoon 
called home, a choice of two spectacular sites is available: 
the entire Music Center—Ahmanson, Taper and the Pavil- 
ion—is yours for $2,374 per evening, and the bargain price 
includes insurance. (Needless to say, you must book the Music 





. . . Rolls-Royce if by land, yacht if by sea. 





Applebaum’s Antiques 
Country English. Telephone: (213) 373-7411 

24450 Hawthorne Blvd. * Walteria, Calif. ¢ (near Palos Verdes) 

Center complex well in advance to avoid theatrical runs.) If 
you're inviting a crowd smaller than the six thousand the 
Music Center seats, you might wish to opt for Tony Duquette’s 
fabled studio in West Hollywood. It’s yours for $1,500 per 
evening; simply make your check out to benefit the new Tony 
Duquette Sortilegium in the Ventura County mountains. The 
Duquettes are happy to rent their ethereal ambience to further 
their cause: education in the arts. Tony and Beegle’s place 
was reserved by Bantam Books for a party honoring Anita 
Loos, whose book on Hollywood is the kind of big hit publish- 
ers honor with celebrations. And the Spinsters have also 
booked the studio for their fund-raising December ball. But 
there’s always November. 

If cooking is your thing, and you aspire to master the art 
of haute cuisine with such fervor that you want to rent a 
really great cooking teacher for a week, luck is with you this 
year. Simone Beck, or Simca as Julia Child calls her coauthor 
and friend, is yours for $1,500 per week for a limited time 
this year. But you will have to travel to the Napa Valley 
for this total-immersion cooking experience. Simca and Mi- 
chael James, of San Francisco, have managed to snag the 
kitchen of a noted chateau in the California wine country 
for a series of semiprivate lessons. More information on 
studying with Simca is available from Mr. James at 393 Cum- 


| leonard kaplan berland Avenue, San Francisco. And, oh yes, that $1,500 


2 includes your meals, gourmet, of course, and lavish lodging. 
IW | aqanci en t ar t The only way to move about is first-class, of course; Rolls- 
Royce if by land, yacht if by sea. Have your checkbook handy? — 
| 860 glenneyre A Silver Cloud or a Corniche for a year of grand touring 
laguna beach will cost you $4,800 (Newco Leasing Inc., of Beverly Hills, 
| 
if 

















california 92651 (714) 494-2478 is the source). The company pays some of the insurance, but 
Continued on page 48 
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wise renters invest in additional insurance of their own. 

Yachts by the week or the weekend are so close in price 
that it would seem smart to sail for at least seven days. The 
going rental for a sixty footer is $3,500 to $4,000 for a really 
shipshape vessel, and another likelihood is a minimum fee 
of $200 or $300 per day for fuel, skipper, food and insurance. 
The rate, according to some yachting people who have just 
returned from a vacation on the Céte d’Azur, is pretty much 
the same in France as here. So sail into the sunset from 
whichever port you please. 

If you went out several seasons ago and bought heavily 
in modern furniture with art to harmonize, and are now bored 
with your pad and mad for art déco, consider subletting your 
place or lending it to responsible friends. Then scout a Han- 
cock Park mansion, available for short-term rentals, stock it 
with rented antiques, and then—since you want to completely 
change your lifestyle briefly—rent a few guests for a decorative 
evening or two. The price will be a small one to pay for 
what amounts to a complete redefinition of your image. 

Here’s a budget of sorts. The house will cost anywhere 
from $1,000 to $4,500 a month (and you can probably go 
higher), and the art déco or antique furnishings will cost 
twenty percent of the cash value if you deal with Paul Ferrante. 

The rental fee applies to any length of time needed Ferrante 
says; the cost for a weekend or a month or several months 


would be the same. Few dealers, however, seem particularly 
happy at the thought of being without their salable antiques 
for a prolonged period of time. Of course, renter pays the 
drayage on lend-lease furniture—not a small item during these 
days of exalted moving costs. 

Now about those rent-a-guests, or rent-a-friends. Central 
Casting does not traffic in party bookings; their clients are 
available only for screen, stage and television work. But Allied 
Casting, also located in Hollywood, will be happy to send 
over a gallimaufry of guests—for $65 per person, and they 
are yours for a full eight hours if you so desire. How sharp 
their wit, how pithy their remarks is unknown, but you can 
specify in advance how you wish them to come dressed. 

The one item which it would seem has become virtually 
impossible to rent is jewelry. The renting of jewels is de 
rigueur in Europe, but, according to I. Magnin’s Sol Laykin, 
of Laykin et Cie, the only people who rent jewels these days 
are second and third rate jewelers out for publicity. Mr. Laykin 
frowns on the practice because of the high incidence of jewel 
thefts, and perhaps because of his innate feeling that a lady's 
jewels should really be her own. 

Who knows, the wave of the future may well lie in the 
lend-lease approach to life. It’s one approach to a posh exis- 
tence which expert tax schemes might play about with a bit: 
sometimes rent is deductible. 0 
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The Bunny Bunch. Just open an account for a child, 
and he becomes a member. 

Not only is it an easy way for you to get children 
into the saving habit early, the Bunny Bunch account 
can begin a regular monthly savings program that 
makes sure money is available when they grow up. 
For college, for travel, for their own financial security. 

And for now, the kids get a Bunny Bunch Kit full 
of free, informative and educational gifts, including a 
bank and a membership card. If you have any ques- 
tions just call or stop by the Bunny Bunch Headquar- 
ters at your local Coast office. 


COAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OFFICES NEAREST YOU: 


Los Angeles Main Office: 9th and Hill (213) 623-1351 
Wilshire: 3933 Wilshire Blvd. (at Gramercy Pl.) (213) 388-1265 
Los Angeles Civic Center: 2nd and Broadway (213) 626-1102 
Beverly Drive: 1180 South Beverly Dr. (213) 553-8822 
Hollywood: 1500 North Vermont (213) 662-3151 

Huntington Beach: 91 Huntington Center (714) 897-1047 
Panorama City: 8450 Van Nuys Blvd. (213) 892-1171 

Tarzana: 18751 Ventura Blvd. (213) 345-8614 


Ofttices throughout 
California. 
See your phone directory 
tor other locations. 
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Escaping for the Holidays—The Best People in the Best Places 
By Gayle Rosenberg 


The holidays are always fun to look forward to, especially 
if you're planning to spend them somewhere else. Whether 
your purpose is to escape the ritual celebrations or simply 
to collect yourself, nothing serves quite so well as a change 
of scene. And as for that traditional Christmas Eve eggnog 
event for family and friends, you can muse about someone 
else’s having had to take on the chore while you're lazily 
floating above the coral reefs of Bora Bora. 

At the Hotel Bora Bora, on the outermost island paradise 
of the French Polynesians, there are thatched-roof bungalows 
rising on stilts over a sun-drenched lagoon. Your mind can 
take a trip of its own while you relax on your lanai, sip a 
mai-iai and watch the brilliant tropical fish dart below you. 
Then for activity you can dive off and snorkle among them. 
Most truly exotic places require a bit of doing in order to 
get there, no matter how affluent you are, and Bora Bora’s 
no exception. Travelers usually jet to Tahiti, fly on by light 
plane to Bora Bora’s atoll island airport and take launches 
to the shore. There you finally hop aboard “‘le truck” —literally 
a high-sided flatbed truck with benches—which bumps along 


coral-bed roads to the hotel. 

On the other hand, travel to places like Guatemala and 
parts of South America is becoming popular partly because 
good new group air fares and tour packages make them more 
attractive both economically and logistically. “Guatemala is 
one of my most favorite places,” says Susan Stein, whose 
New York based Ports Of Call travel agency recently opened 
a branch office at Saks Fifth Avenue in Beverly Hills. “I'll 
always remember the little man who came to light my 
fireplace at 6 a.m. at the Mayan Inn in Chichicastenango and 
brought me tea and banana. | admired his pantalones—mar- 
velous embroidered black wool knee-length pants—and he 
went home and brought me a pair his mother had just finished 
making that morning.” 

The town of Chichicastenango, besides sounding so in- 
triguing, is a typical example of Guatemala’s Indian culture, 
with a lively open market with colorfully costumed indigenas 
and the echo of musical instruments. The country has en- 
chanting waterways, picturesque mountain villages, fasci- 
nating ancient Mayan ruins, and the serene Lake Atitlan, 
considered by many, including Ms. Stein, one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. 

“People don’t think about Guatemala for the beaches,” says 
Martha Nell Crow, of Unravel Travel, in San Francisco, “but 
there is Chulamar Beach and a very pleasant resort called 
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the Hotel Club Chulamar that’s very good for families.” 

Ms. Crow says there is great interest from her clients in 
Mexico at Christmastime, “but we send fewer people to 
Acapulco because it’s so overbuilt. Instead, they're going to 
places like Manzanillo, Mazatlan and Puerto Vallarta, where 
a number of people rent houses.” And always popular are 
trips to Mexico’s Yucatan peninsula, where travelers can fly 
into Mérida, spend a couple of days in the jungle touring 
the centuries-old Mayan temples and monuments, and then 
collapse happily on the resort island of Cozumel, which used 
to be a Mayan holy place. “Or go and see tiny Isla Mujeres, 
off Yucatan,” advises Ms. Stein. “It’s getting to be a new 
resort.” Both spots are perfect for snorkeling, skin diving and 
scuba diving, swimming and fishing. Divers can still find 
pieces of eight around the sunken galleons off Cozumel, where 
pirates Henry Morgan and Jean Laffite made their head- 
quarters. Cynthia Harris, of San Francisco, is planning a 
holiday trip to include Puerto Vallarta, Yucatan and Cozumel. 
For those who love fishing or just plain resting, try the Hotel 
Cabo San Lucas, perched on the cliffs at the very tip of Baja 
California, where the Pacific meets the Gulf. The fishing is 
incomparable and margaritas cum mariachis on the stone- — 
covered, beamed terrace promontory at sunset are delightful. 

Hawaii, of course, draws many holiday vacationers. Explains 
Ms. Crow, “the trend is to go to the outer islands, to the 
more conservative, less flashy places.” The Napili Kai Beach 
Club, at Napili Bay, on the sunny side of Maui, is highly 
recommended for families by Brentwood travel agent Joseph 
A. Broger. “You have to be very careful where you send your || 
clients in Hawaii,” he explains. ‘Some islands and even parts } 
of islands have a lot of rain at Christmastime.” 

On the big island of Hawaii, you can safely choose between 
the thatched-roof hales, or bungalows of the Kona Village } 
Resort or the modern pavilion of the elegant Mauna Kea Beach 
Hotel. ‘Kona Village is literally a sand-spit oasis in the center 
of an impenetrable black lava field,” says Broger. “It’s utterly 
self-contained, which is good for family cohesion.” The 
Mauna Kea appeals particularly to people who enjoy fine 
formal dining, and golf on a spectacular course that includes 
a drive across a surging ocean cove on the third hole. 

A voyage at sea is another way-to do the holidays dif- 
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The clock in our lobby was a 
gift from Napoleon to Comte 


But is that any reason 

for you to stay with us? 
We think so. Because your stay 
in any hotel is made up of a 
thousand small details. And 
they all have to be right. 
That’s why we pay such extrav- 
agant attention. With real 
antiques. Fresh flowers. Food 
and drink worried to perfection. 








And most important, a staff 
that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invad- 
ing an inch of your privacy. 
The clock in our lobby is a 
symbol of that kind of 
attention to detail. 

Any hotel can give you 

the time of day. 

We give you a perfectly 
Che time. 





ferently. The all-first-class Royal Viking Line has a special 
two-week holiday cruise through warm Mexican waters and 
a three-week cruise to Mexico, Central America and South 
America. This latter ship spends Christmas day on the equator 
and visits the Galapagos islands, which Darwin called “a living » 
laboratory of evolution.” The amazing menagerie of exotic 
wildlife there includes the blue-faced booby, the bump-head 
titmouse and the bearded titmouse. “The Royal Viking Line : 
is about five years ahead in overall sophistication,” says: 
Broger. “The ships are magnificent and the service is above | 
anything else in cruises that we know today.” Lavish feasts, | 
champagne and merriment are planned for the warm winter | 







1 || For reservations dial toll free in the U_S. (800) 277-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 


STANFORD RD COURP 
Hotel on San Francisco's Nob Hill 115) 989-3500 
For people who understand the subtle differences. 


eves on board these floating resorts. 
If you’re looking for a place just for a memorable Christma 
itself, Mr. Broger says, “There are some very European ro- 


or *Hotel Re ves Inc. (212) 838-3110. *H._R_I_— the leading hotels of Euro} d World Wide A: i . ot dali en : . . : 
Poe ae pies SE ee Somes mantic festivities at the Grand Hotel Regina, in a little Swiss’ 
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glacier village called Grindelwald. And then there’s a mag- 
nificent New Year's Eve ball in Vienna in the old imperial 
palace, Schloss Hofburg; anyone can go for just the price 


| of a ticket (about $100).” Joe Broger is arranging an interesting 


Yuletide trip to Bhutan, in northern India, for Nancy Cooke 
Jackson and her guests, including Debbie Dillingham and 
Carolyn and Reese Milner, Jr. Some of his other prominent 
clients are Zubin and Nancy Mehta, Len and Gloria Carlson, 
Reese and Virginia Milner and Dr. Lester and Rita Morrison. 
And I’m starting to have very affluent people going to the 





. . - Helsinki really glistens at night and they still use 
horse-drawn sleighs. 


Clubs Mediterranée in out-of-the-way places like Cargese, 
Corsica and Djerba La Douce, Tunisia,” he says, “because, 
though the Clubs are reasonable, the air fare is costly.” 

Many Easterners tend to spend the holiday season in the 
Caribbean, of course. Susan Stein says she sends a lot of 
her clients to two spots in the Virgin Islands: the sophisticated 
and dressy Caneel Bay Plantation and the luxuriously simple 
Little Dix Bay, with cone-shaped cottages especially good for 
families. Several places in Jamaica have become run-down 
and crowded, Ms. Stein reports, but Round Hill, on a 
ninety-eight-acre peninsula at Montego Bay, is truly elegant, 
with private cottages and villas and a Georgian colonial dining 
pavilion. There’s also a great little place called The Sun- 
downer, at Negril—‘’a most gorgeous area’ —where there are 
but twenty-six rooms, modest good food and five full miles 
of sandy beach. For Haiti, she recommends the beautifully 
modern Hotel Habitation Leclerc, once the estate of Napo- 
leon’s sister. “Or if you’d rather rough it,” she adds, “stay 
at The Oloffson’”—a huge nineteenth-century mahogany house 
with large, comfortable rooms, patronized largely by creative 
and offbeat types. 

Three tiny islands in the Grenadines have pleasant and 
quiet little resorts. The Palm Island Beach Club, on Palm 
Island, is a rustic hideaway (twenty rooms) run by an old 
sea captain and his family. The casual Cotton House Hotel, 
on Mustique Island, has charming cottages converted from 
eighteenth-century farm buildings. And Petit St. Vincent Re- 
sort, on St. Vincent Island, (twenty cottages) is remote but 
luxurious. “Some of these islands are difficult to get to, partic- 
ularly from the West Coast, but it’s worth it when you get 
there,” says Susan Stein. “There are beaches galore and you 
don’t have a lot of people to bother you.” 

If your images of the holiday season aren't complete without 
snowflakes and red cheeks, Joe Broger suggests a trip to, 
believe it or not, Finland. “Yes, it’s very cold, but it has a 
Dr. Zhivago kind of beauty; it’s very romantic because Hel- 
sinki really glistens at night and they still use horse-drawn 
sleighs,” he explains. “I know of a hotel called the Haikon- 
Kartano on the sea in a beautiful park that is the estate of 
a former czarist Russian nobleman.” He points out that you 
can also take a two-day overnight-steamer side trip to Lenin- 
grad and tour the great Hermitage Museum, without having 
to secure a Russian visa. 

For ski enthusiasts, Sun Valley, Idaho, is still a status spot. 
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Regulars at Christmas who have lodge apartments are Ray 
and Fran Stark, Bill and Mignon Winan, Hank and Ginny 
Mancini, Bob and Janet Leigh Brandt, and Don Bren. Those 
who have homes on the golf course include Tony and Char- 
lotte Ford Forstmann, Bill and Glenn Janss, Ed and Carol 
Browning Dumke, Chapman and Susie Root, Peggy and Parry 
Thomas and Steve and Elaine Wynn. Meanwhile, the reputa- 
tion of Utah, with its practically guaranteed powder snow, 
has developed steadily. Park City, a surprisingly accessible 
thirty-five-minute drive from the Salt Lake City airport, is 
particularly good for families whose members range in size 
: and skiing ability. Several of the Kennedys tried Park City 
last year. 
ONES According to Martha Crow, many San Francisco skiers are 
partial to Squaw Valley. Some, like the Mortimer Fleishhacker 
family, have vacation homes there, while others rent con- 





Beverly Hills and Hawaii's largest and most beautiful collection 


of original graphics by CHAGALL, MIRO, PICASSO, CALDER, dominiums. And President-watchers may have a field day 
DAL! AND ROCKWELL ready to enhance your investment at Vail, Colorado, where the chief executive has a condomin- 
portfolio as well as your home. ium, and other eye-catchers like Barbra Streisand and an 
Stop in or write for our complimentary literature on art as an ubiquitous Kennedy or two ski and play. It’s a Swiss-style 
investment. village with everything you’d want at the base of the slopes— 


lodges, gourmet restaurants and chic boutiques. 
LIMITED EDITION GALLERY If you want to do the “ski du bistro,” Susan Stein suggests 
9406 Dayton Way 9109 Sunset Blvd. 1785 Ala Moana Blvd. you jet to Gstaad or St. Moritz, Switzerland, for day skiing 
Ae Sol ezlO Reever bo Ce ue ee and nightclubbing. “If you book in advance, we can arrange 
for a chalet, which is the best thing to do. Then you can 
sense their way of life, when you go into the villages to buy 
what you need at all the separate little shops. And if you 
don’t want to do much cooking, there are extraordinarily good 
frozen foods in Switzerland.” 

Ms. Stein, daughter of MCA-Universal founder Jules Stein 
and his wife, Doris, advises, “Don’t travel with too many 
things; you'll never wear them. And definitely make reserva- 
tions about a year ahead if you really want to get in for 
the holidays,” though she admits she can sometimes work 
wonders at Caneel Bay and Little Dix. ‘Planning early—that’s | 
the crucial problem,” agrees Martha Crow. “The trend now is 
to travel spontaneously, but you really can’t at holiday time. 
And Joe Broger adds, “If reservations are to be made for 
the holidays, encourage your travel agent to use cables and 
long-distance calls rather than air mail, to save valuable time, 
and make sure an adequate deposit is placed. And if you're 
on a waiting list,” Mr. Broger continues, “have your agent 
follow up on it every week or so because there are continual | 
changes.” Ms. Crow agrees, but adds, “If you’re the spur-of- 
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Dramatic example of the work minute you can pick up cancellations.” 
of Will Sparks, who worked in You can, of course, seek out a most individual adventure ~ 
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Sine can arrange such a trip anywhere in the world for you. (Her | 
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From Aries to Pisces—Gifts Around the Zodiac 
By Frederic Davies 


Stop searching. Stop wasting hours, days, and weeks trying 
to find that perfect gift for him or her. This simple guide 
will save many days of frustration and disappointment, and 
will at last make gift buying as much fun as giving and 
receiving during this holiday season. 

Remember, just as each sign of the zodiac has basic per- 
sonality characteristics, each sign also has many jewels, 
metals, flowers, colors, music, perfumes, drinks, and interests 
associated with it. 

First, find the birthdate of the prospective recipient and 
then refer to the zodiac sign governing that day. 


Aries Sign of the Ram Born March 21-April 20. 
Aries people, ruled by the planet Mars, are always full of 
zest and vitality. They look at life through wickedly twinkling 
eyes and are mad about red and all those rosy tints. Shower 
them with diamonds and rubies and they will love you forever, 
especially if the gems are set in their favorite gold. If you 
want to give a stone to bring them good luck and health, 
choose turquoise or moonstone. Naturally, a big bouquet of roses, 
tulips, jasmines or anemones will always be welcome: if you 
choose red then Aries will adore them—and you. A large bottle 
of their favorite perfume, which must be rose or jasmine based, 
is especially appreciated. If you want to devastate the strategy- 
loving Aries, how about a bronze chess set? Keep Aries really 
happy with lots of loud country and western music, rock and roll 
or marches, and bottles of good red wine; a room-temperature 
claret is just the thing. And to show Aries that you love him 
or her, give a vibrant Van Gogh painting. (He was an Aries, 
too.) If you want to further please Aries, give a needlepoint 
kit; and Stratego is just the game for a rainy afternoon. 
Taurus Sign of the Bull Born April 21-May 21. 
Lovable Tauruses, ruled by the planet Venus, become down- 
right romantic about blue. They’re just as affectionate about 
pink, too! A candlelit dinner with sentimental strains of nostal- 
gic oldies plus a few spring flowers and that Taurean will 
be lost. Taurus loves all music, but particularly modern pop 
songs, ballads especially, and, although some won’t admit it, 
they love sing-along records. They have a predilection for pale 
blue stones—sapphire or turquoise in a silver or copper setting. 
Jade, lapis lazuli and feldspar mean good luck and health for 
them. All the small flowers that grow close to the earth are 
favorites of earthy Taurus: violets, cowslips, forget-me-nots, blue 
irises and goldenrods won't go amiss. Perfumes must have a floral 
scent with a rose base. Taurean women appreciate delicate 
lingerie, especially Paris or Rome imports. 

Gemini Born May 22-June 21. 
Quicksilver Geminis, ruled by the planet of travel and com- 


Sign of the Twins 


munication, Mercury, adore all shades of yellow and gray. For 
a small gift try a topaz bee with carnelian stripes, a silver-winged 
boot, or a 1930s airplane brooch studded with aquamarine or 
er and amazonite. 


in’t find them 


agate. Lucky stones for Geminis: moonstone, amb 
Don’t forget three camelias or, if you really 
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at any price, a bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley, lavenders, roses or 
acacias will see you through. The Gemini woman adores light 
and airy abstract perfumes. Music tastes range from the classical 
to blues and jazz, and records of the spoken word will make 
a hit. Of course, you cannot go wrong with a Rolls-Royce Silver 
Cloud or a trip to Africa for a crash course in Swahili; they love 
travel and foreign languages. If you insist on keeping them 
at home at least one night, give a very intellectual game. You 
can never go wrong with books for Geminis, especially nonfic- 
tion, and for the really inquisitive Gemini, books on handwriting 
analysis. Don’t forget radios or television (communication planet 
Mercury) or even a bicycle. And, their favorite Irish whiskey. 
Cancer Sign of the Crab Born June 22-July 23. 
Sensitive, home-loving Cancers, ruled by the alluring Moon, 
are happiest in peaceful, quiet surroundings of white, cream 
violet and all opalescent tints. You won’t go wrong with pearls 
in any form or an emerald. Moonstones, meerschaum, milkstone 
and white jade will make them happy. For good luck and health, 
give topaz. Any object of art for the home will make them 
deliriously happy. An antique crystal vase full of pure white 
flowers—roses, irises, lilies and all water plants—is the perfect 
touch, as is an original painting. Perfume must be light and 
ethereal. Sentimental ballads, memory-lane-type and folk songs ap- 
peal to supersensitive Cancers. Since they are very musical, 
a piano or organ will give them hours of pleasure. Their favorite 
room in the home is the kitchen, so don’t forget to include 
a handsomely bound cookbook or a new electric gadget to make 
cooking fun. Their hobbies include all water sports and they 
love pets. Cancers are connoisseurs of fine Scotch whiskey. 
Leo Sign of the Lion Born July 24-August 23. 
Sunny flamboyant Leo is ruled by the Sun and really enjoys 
life, giving happiness magnanimously to everyone encoun- 
tered. Sunny colors orange, gold and yellow are marvelous for 
them. Add purple for the more regal and dramatic Leos. A 
diamond (large, of course) will be sufficient, set.in gold, but 
if you insist on showering them with more jewels (and they'll 
adore you for it) include a ruby, sapphire, topaz, beryl, or zircon 
and, for good luck and health, meerschaum, soapstone and serpen- 
tine. Big bold flowers—sunflowers, poppies, tiger lilies, or yellow tea 
roses—are an important additional gift. Perfumes and incense with 
a rose, jasmine or sandalwood base will please, as they listen 
to their classical records, operas or symphonies with lots of pomp 
and ceremony. Include theatre tickets, with a recording of the 
show. You won't go wrong with extraordinary gadgets like a 
coffee machine for the car or home, as long as these Leos 
have a dramatic flourish about them. A stereo with earphones 
is a must. Leo’s drink? Champagne, of course. 
Virgo Sign of the Virgin Born Aug. 24-Sept. 23. 
Elegant Virgos, also ruled by the planet of travel and com- 
munications Mercury, favor all earthy colors, particularly 
heather mixtures, gray, navy blue, dark reddish browns and all 
shades of yellow. Exponents of good taste, they don’t wear 
much jewelry, but when they do, it is expensive—sapphires 
or emeralds. They also love agate, carnelian and sunstone. For 
good luck and health lapis lazuli works well, and they have 
a penchant for all blue flowers, rare as they are, particularly 
irises and violets. Perfume: give them a sensual one for a change; 
Continued on page 59 





GOLDEN WEST BILLIARD SUPPLY INC. 


Pool & Billiard Tables—Original Antiques & Authentic Reproductions 
6326 Laurel Canyon Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. (213) 984-3081 * 984-1747 
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Cirea 1713. Cherry and secondary wood of poplar. Original 
patina. 


Two clocks from our selection of restored and guaranteed 
clocks (Regrettably the Sevres box is sold.) 


Hours 11:30 — 5:30 Wed. through Sun. 


Photograph by STORMONT 


superb CONNECTICUT QUEEN ANNE dresser. 


Late 18th C. brasses. 36%"' high, 38%" wide, 20%"’ 





DRURY LANE ANTIQUES 


SAN CLEMENTE’S OLDEST ANTIQUE DEALER 
120 AVENIDA DEL MAR 
SAN CLEMENTE, CA. 92672 
(714) 492-6048 
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And fine bedroom linens. 
The original electro-contouring box-spring and mattress for) 
the home. 


Wonderful weightless comfort for reading, viewing TV and) 
truly restful sleeping. | 
See and try the REALLY modern boxspring and mattress avail- | 
able in all sizes including custom. 


Exclusively in San Diego 


sy [verelt funz (0 
224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - 273-5430 


Cahuenga Blvd. - North Hollywood - 766-3841 





: : 71644 GIRARD AVE., LA JOLLA, CALIF. 92037 PHONE 459-3305. 
incheon = dinner =» banquets 73-660 Highway 111 
Palm Desert, California 92260 


346-5516 
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4 it will help bring out the real Virgo. Their musical tastes 


_ Libra 


are equally selective but range from chamber music to electronic 


_ rock and roll. All intellectual games, and gadgets, especially those 


that require analysis, appeal to them. All Virgos have a sta- 


_tionery fetish easily satisfied with sterling silver pencils, diaries 


with special indexes and data, or labels hand-engraved with 
their name and address. Any amount of leather-bound books 
will be welcome. Yes, they do drink—preferably a fine liqueur. 
Sign of the Scales Born Sept. 24-Oct. 23. 
Beautiful and graceful Libras, also ruled by the planet of love, 
Venus, charm their way to success and happiness. Delicate 
blues, with a dash of pink and gold add mystique to their slender 


bodies. Give blue diamond, pink quartz, opal, or jade, or a turquoise 


for good luck and health. Two dozen long-stemmed pink roses 
are miracle workers with Libra, but daisies, goldenrods and violets 


are fine for less-formal occasions. Perfume should be light and 
' flowery, with a rose base. All gifts connected with the arts 


are perfect—a painting or sculpture (as long as they may select 


it), or porcelain ornaments. Exquisite needlepoint sets also work. 





While you’re showering them with works of art and subtle 


musical strains of an international flavor, keep that vodka flow- 
_ ing. Remember to drink it Russian style, afterward hurling 


the glasses into the fireplace. 
Scorpio. Sign of the Scorpion Born Oct. 24-Nov. 22. 
Sexy Scorpios, ruled by the dramatic planet Mars, love vibrant 








reds, and regal purples will really turn them on. A rich ruby 
or emerald set in gold will be appreciated as a token of your 
esteem, and that topaz bracelet, black-pearl necklace or garnet 
brooch will not go amiss. To bring them good luck and health, 
try lapis lazuli, coral and garnet. Bring out that Scorpio love 
of the passionate with exotic hot-house orchids, magnolias or 
honeysuckles, plus, of course, a bottle of perfume which has 
an oriental or musky base. Set the mood with strains of 
Wagner—opera is very important in their lives. You can be 
sure to please your Scorpio with books on metaphysics and the 
occult. And you can help that sultry Scorpio in your life by 
indulging them with a dramatic Biba-style room full of 1930s 
gewgaws; or a romantic evening in Corfu with plenty of 
American rye whiskey. One brand new red Jaguar and that 
Scorpio will adore you for life. 
Sagittarius Sign of the Archer Born Nov. 23-Dec. 21. 
Active, sports-loving Sagittarians are ruled by the jovial planet 
Jupiter, and light-blue, mauve and lilac bring out the best in 
them. A way to their hearts is a gift of amethyst and any of 
the purple stones, zircon, garnet or feldspar. Amethyst and quartz 
bring them good luck and health. Three dozen red roses plus 
some carnations or poinsettias will show them you care. And 
during the holidays, deck their home with boughs of holly 
and they’ll melt. Choose a rose-based perfume for a thoughtful 
gift on your way to a grandiose evening out with your favorite 
Continued on page 60 





PASHGIAN BROS. 


Gallery of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Established 1889—In Pasadena Since 1902 


993 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena 91101 


Phones (213) 796-7888 - 681-9253 


Hand-Knotted Persian Tabriz 
Size 10’ x 14 
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Limited edition 0 Pansies with Butterfly 
$275.00 “China Maid” 


Bowew Jewelers 


La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers 
7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 
(714) 459-3678 
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40” x 8’ 3” x 21” deep 
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Continued from page 59 

Sagittarian. They’re mad about horses, so a Grand National 
winner will keep them happy. If you really want to let them 
know you care, a winter sports trip to St. Moritz will keep them 
up with their beloved jet set. They turn weak at the knees 
if you play the blues and let them sing their college songs and 
tap away to energetic classics—they’ll love you for it 
Capricorn Sign of the Goat Born Dec. 22-Jan. 20. 
Sophisticated Capricorns are ruled by the somewhat serious 
planet Saturn, but this gives them incredibly good taste. They 
love navy blue, brown and black. They go for the earthy shades 
too, but never make the mistake of giving them an orange 
gift! Capricorns need a lot of affection, though they might 
not let you know it, so an exquisitely set diamond bracelet in 
gold or platinum will help you out. Jet, coral, pearl, amber and 
the deeper brown shades of any stones will help you win 
the day or night. Fill their home with house plants, turn it 
into an exotic jungle if need be, and while you're at it, don't 
forget they prefer perfume with a fern or herb base. They feel 
inspired by devastating scents. And music of an inspired 
nature, such as the odd pastural symphony will put them in 
the mood. A trip to Paris to buy up: St. Laurent would not 
go unnoticed this holiday season, and do indulge that busi- 
ness-loving Capricorn with a numbered Swiss bank account. 
A pair of matched saluki or Afghan hounds will be a real sign 
of appreciation but a sleek Burmese kitten will bring out their 
home-loving instincts. Bourbon is their drink. 

Aquarius the Water Carrier Born Jan. 21-Feb. 18. 
Spritely Aquarians are ruled by the planet of change, Uranus, 
and love bright blues and greens. They are the people of this 
Age of Aquarius, and psychedelic hues set that progressive 
Aquarian moving. But you can stop them in their tracks with 
a topaz, sapphire or opal set in platinum. Strew any bright trans- 
lucent stones at their feet and they'll adore you. To bring 
them good luck and health, give them amber, lapis lazuli or 
jadeite. Lure them with pop music or musique concrete. Fill the 
room with daffodils, pansies and lilacs. Show you care with a 
brightly packaged gift of perfume with a flowery base. Don't 
forget a sparkling white wine. Just keep the surprises coming 
and they'll never leave you! 

Pisces Sign of the Fish Born February 19-March 20. 
Mysterious Pisceans are ruled by the planet of illusion, Nep- 
tune, and have a great affinity for green and turquoise. They 
are not influenced by the god of the sea for nothing—masses 
of kingfisher blue and sea green will make them cling. Sapphires, 
aquamarines, emeralds and an opal or two will make their hearts 
beat that much faster. For good luck and health, give them 
garnets or bloodstones. They'll know you adore them if you turn 
their home into a romantic grotto. They are fascinated by water 
lilies, lotuses, and gardenias, and a cool and light fragrance makes 
them scintillate. Make sure the music is as romantic as pos- 
sible—soft, sentimental, nostalgic music with a hint of the mel- 
ancholy. Invite Mel Tormé to stay for the holiday period. 
A visit to an open-air theatre in Athens will make the Piscean _ 
love you, especially if you follow it with one of those mar- 
velously exotic fish meals in Piraeus. A light lager is the drink 
they like best, but it should be import. 
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17th Century Brussels Verdure Tapestry 14.11 x 8.11 feet 


VOJTECH BLAU 


RUGS AND TAPES TRIES 
MEMBER OF THE ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


980 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10021 « (212) 249-4525 
(5TH FLOOR SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET BUILDING) 






Participating in “The Grand Gallery,” 
The C.1.N.0.A. International Exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
October 19, 1974 — January 5,1975 



































CALENDAR 


Places To Be Scenery 
By Roz Karson 


The Antiques Scene 


The Albert Marx Toy and Doll Collectors Show. This phenomenal one-day 
show will have thousands of antique dolls, model cars, trains, and other 
toys for holiday giving. November 17, Gene Autry Hotel, Palm Springs. 


Devonshire Downs Antique Show is Harris et Cie’s large country sale. 
December 5-8, Devonshire Downs, Northridge. 


Hillsborough Antiques Show and Sale is one of the best-known Bay Area 
shows. November 21-24, San Mateo Fairgrounds, San Mateo. 


Pasadena Antiques Show and Sale. An elegant and old city such as this 
is a good spot to find something rare. November 1-3, New Convention Center, 
Pasadena. 


San Francisco American Indian Arts and Crafts Show and Sale. Antique 
and contemporary Indian wares will be there in abundance. December 13-15, 
Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 


San Bernardino Antiques Show and Sale is a fine idea for a day’s excursion 
after the Thanksgiving holiday. November 29-December 1, San Bernardino Conven- 
tion Center. 


The Art Scene 


The Janus Gallery exhibits work by two brothers, Clonard and Bruce Thomas, 
whose sleek polished sculpture in bronze, fiberglass, chrome, and cast sterling 
silver is shaped after landforms, the surfaces reflecting ourselves and our 
environment. Month of November, Los Angeles. 


Hoover Gallery offers Gothic and renaissance religious sculpture from the 
fourteenth century onward. November and December, San Francisco. 


Petersen Galleries is presenting a watercolor exhibit by wildlife artist Donna 
Day Westerman. The show is titled, ‘Endangered Species.” November 13-30, 
Beverly Hills. 


Tipton-Richards Gallery of Fine Art is showing B. Newman Curry’s work, 
colorful abstract backgrounds and impressionistic foregrounds in sand and 
oils. Month of November. This is followed by Virginia L. Newcomb’s paintings 
in acrylics, oils, and dyes mixed to achieve a soft, subdued image of flowers 
and leaves. Month of December, San Diego. 


The Hank Baum Gallery exhibits recent paintings by Richard Wilson and 
collages by Lew Carson. Month of November, ABC Entertainment Center, Century 
City. 


The Phoenix Gallery. Enter the primitive jungle environments created by 
Raphael Ferrer—colorful paper masks and constructions of feathers and balsa 
wood. Month of November. Month of December, San Francisco. 


The Rainbow is featuring a specially commissioned work by James Potocki 
titled, “Rainbow Forest,” a limited-edition, modular acrylic wall piece. This 
gallery is also replete with colorful handmade dolls, quilts. Proceeds go to 
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the Amie Karen Cancer Fund. November and December, Beverly Hills. 


Challis Galleries presents Mort Solberg, who incorporates vigor in his vaguely 
impressionistic acrylic water colors. Month of December, Laguna Beach. 





Also on the Scene 


Great Dickens Christmas Faire. Celebrate the holiday season in the style 
of Merry Olde England with carolers, craftsmen selling their wares, wassail 
and tarts. This will be in the warehouse located at Jerrold and Rankin Streets. 
Saturdays and Sundays, November 30-December 29, San Francisco. 


Milton Berle Celebrity Golf Tournament. Tee off with a celebrity—anyone 
can play—in a benefit for the Marianne Frostig Center of Educational Therapy. 
December 6-8, Canyon Hotel and Country Club, Palm Springs. 


Stamp Expo '74. This special philatelic event features international exhibits, 
new commemorative issues and special Christmas pictoral cancellations. 
November 19-December 1, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


Naples Christmas Parade of Lighted Boats is truly a festival of lights, a 
floating celebration on two consecutive nights. December 14-15, Long Beach 
Harbor. 


TEACH Foundation’s Garden Center. Mandevilla vines, cymbidium orchids, 
potted begonias and ferns are just a few of the lovely plants on view and 
for sale. By appointment, TEACH Foundation, Beverly Hills. 


Whale-Watching. Majestic California gray whales can be sighted off San 
Diego’s Point Loma as they migrate from Alaska to Baja. December through 
February. Excursion boats leave San Diego Bay and Mission Bay Piers, daily. 


Las Posadas. Annual presentation of Christmas in Mexico with music and 
pinatas in this historic marketplace. December 16-24, Olvera Street, Los Angeles. 


Public Tours of the Paramount Theater of the Arts. This opulent 1930s 
vintage movie palace has been recognized for its contribution to the cultural 
heritage of California. Tours are given on the second and fourth Tuesdays 
of the month. November and December, Oakland. 


Geary’s North Gallery invites the public to meet one of America’s leading 
wildlife artists, John Ruthven, on November 15 and 16. A new Suite of Ruthven’s 
lithographs will be shown during November, Beverly Hills. 


U.S. Lawn Tennis Association Hardcourt Championships. The senior event 
includes women over forty and men over forty-five. Tournament also features 
father/son matches. December 2-8, La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club, La Jolla. 


Festival of the Trees. Thirty-four gigantic Christmas trees with handmade 
original decorations fill the halls of the Monterey Peninsula Museum of Art 
for its annual fund-raising event. December 5-8, Monterey. 


San Francisco Import Car Show. Pick out your next Rolls Royce, Jaguar, 
Maserati, Lamborghini, or Mercedes-Benz. Show cars, race cars and all the 
imports will be there. November 29-December 1, Civic Auditorium and Brooks 
Hall, San Francisco. 


11th Annual Children’s Open House. Santa Claus arrives by helicopter in 
this beautiful park with its small zoo and miniature train. A perfect day 
for a family picnic. December 15, Child's Estate, Santa Barbara. 
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FRIENDLY HILLS, WHITTIER, CALIF. 





An outstanding residence situated in the heart of “Friendly Hills” 
Whittier’s finest area. Designed to capture the outstanding view 
from its % acre. This lovely 3000 sq. ft. home is constructed of finest 
quality material and craftsmanship. Ideal for executive entertaining. 
A large imported crystal chandelier accents the beauty of the dining 
} room. Bathroom fixtures appointed with French Gold. Relax in the 
serenity of the paneled den with a large wet bar or converse with 
friends in the lovely living room with its wall of stone fireplace. 
Only a few minutes to Los Angeles. 


$130,000 





Pnpresh ount! Antiq: wes 
Constance H. Hurst, Proprietor 


William A. McMahan Antiques 


| 
Representing 
: ; REALTORS JOHN HALL ANTIQUE 
pecializing In Distinctive Homes 
2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif. (213-694-1089) ; REPRODUCTIONS 
i 11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 (213) 826-4579 
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—Sotheby Parke Bernet Los ANGELES , 


7660 Beverly Boulevard * Los Angeles 90036 ¢ 213-937-5130 


ROMER? oS oe 


Auction: Monday, Tuesday and | 
Wednesday, November 4, 5 and 6 at 8 pm 
Fine English 

Furniture and Decorations 
Property of Mrs. Charles R. Blyth 

Removed from Strawberry Hill, Hillsborough, California 
Property from the Estate of the 

Late William Haines, Los Angeles, California 

Property of Mr. Richard Schoenberger, 

San Francisco, California 

Property from the Estate of 

Mrs. Henrietta Hutchinson of Alexandria, Louisiana 





Queen Anne/George I, II, III walnut and 
mahogany armchairs 

Fine George I mahogany settee upholstered in 
contemporary needlework 

George I gilt-wood armchairs 

James I oak covered cupboard 





George I Walnut Armchair 


Fine early George III winged armchair upholstered in contemporary needlework 
¢ Fine George III satinwood commode in manner of Thomas Chippendale 

¢ Important small George I walnut bureau and cabinet ¢ Important set of 14 
walnut dining chairs in manner of Daniel Marot ¢ Fine model of Elizabethan 
galleon with other rare ship models * Queen Anne black lacquer writing cabinet 
¢ Charles II red lacquer chest on gilt wood stand. 


Exhibition days: November 1, 2 and 3— Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $5. Mail: $6. 








Auction: Monday, November 18 at 8 pm 
Tiffany Glass and Art Nouveau 


A large collection of Tiffany favrile glass 
signed ¢ Large Tiffany wisteria lamp ¢ Tiffany 
daffodil lamp * Signed bronzes including 
Chiparus and a large collection of signed 
Lalique, Steuben, Daum Nancy and Quezal. 


Exhibition days: November 15, 16 & 17— 
Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $3. Mail: $4. 





Auction: Monday, November 25 at 
2:30 pm 

Fine Rugs, Carpets and 
Tapestries 


Collection of silk rugs, carpets and tapestries 
including: an antique Sarouk Ferahan rug, 





er et Eee eae a large star Ushak carpet Tabriz hunting carpet, 

yoid 1acquer ninotsserie a 

Longcase Clock, maker 18th century Flemish Verdure, an unusual 19th 
Peter Garon, London century Soho chinoiserie tapestry, Brussels ! 


mythological tapestry and several Aubusson 
verdure tapestries. 
| Catalogue: $3. Mail: $4. 





Important small George I | 
walnut bureau and cabinet \ 


Exhibition days: November 22, 23 & 24—Noon to 5 pm 


1 ol : Catalogues also available at Sotheby Parke Bernet, 980 Madison Avenue, New York, 10021 (212) 472-3400 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, 34/35 New Bond Street, London, W1A2AA and all Sotheby Parke Bernet offices. 






























The 197 white-on-white Mark IV. 
America’s most colorful luxury car. 








To add color to your life, a white-on-white Mark IV for 1975. 
A white landau roof on a white body. Aluminum wheels. Wide band 
white sidewall tires. White premium body side molding. And lipstick red detail 
in its interior. A combination of five luxury options at additional cost. 
In a Mark IV, a little color can go a long way. 


CONTINENTAL MARK IV 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION EP 





PERSIAN GARDEN 
...@ luxurious, 2-panel 
scenic wallcovering that 
like-a.wonderful, 
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